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Introduction 


Mark Twain is often credited with saying that golf is a good walk wasted. If 
that is true, he need not worry about Larry Silver. Larry does not play golf and 
according to his family, he does not walk much either. Nonetheless, he does 
like to travel and then, he is willing to walk non-stop to witness all that there 
is to see. 

Larry Silver was born and raised in Texas, but attended the University of 
Chicago as an undergraduate. While in the Windy City, Herb Kessler, one of 
the contributors to this volume, introduced him to art history. From that point 
forward, Larry was hooked. 

Working in the discipline of art history, however, was not his primary choice 
of vocation. His field of dreams involved baseball. Larry always wanted to be 
a sports writer. Rumor has it that if the Chicago Cubs had gone on strike in 
the late 1970s, he may have never finished turning his Harvard dissertation on 
Massys into a book. 

Although Larry is willing to watch nearly any baseball or basketball game 
(including high school state championships), he has a special love for the 
Cubs, who, to his great pleasure, recently won the World Series, for the first 
time since 1908. For Larry, art history and sports are inseparable. Those who 
know Larry well recognize that he usually writes in his study with some game 
on television. 

Larry has taught at the University of California at Berkeley, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Pennsylvania, where he is currently the 
Farquhar Chair of Art History. Silver is renowned as an expert of paintings and 
prints produced in northern Europe during the Renaissance and early moder- 
nity. Yet his scholarship is all over the place. Larry’s interests are not parochial 
but global in scope. 

He has traveled across the world to improve his understanding of art and 
its history. Not only has Larry taught for the Semester at Sea Program on nu- 
merous occasions, he has also organized an exhibition on cartography. Among 
his many accomplishments, Larry has co-authored a book on Jewish art and 
penned a general survey text. 

Although his love for the history of art and sport may seem unrelated, such 
a view would be misguided. Larry was never a great athlete, but he has always 
been a great fan. He deeply appreciates strategy and statistics associated with 
games. In this regard, his keen flypaper memory comes in handy. Nonetheless, 
his fascination is ultimately tied to the artistic qualities of the game—a strike 
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that paints the edge of home plate, a rope hit over the third-base line, and the 
beauty of a well-executed double play. 

If scholars resemble what they study, then it is difficult to determine wheth- 
er Larry, who has written on Bruegel and Maximilian I, shares more in com- 
mon with a painter of earthy peasants or an ambitious emperor preoccupied 
with prints. Like Rembrandt, Silver is difficult to pin down. After all, he is a 
keen observer of historical precedent and the innovations of experimentation. 

Perhaps it is best to say that Larry is a rover, someone able to play numer- 
ous positions. He has held several different positions on academic commit- 
tees and editorial boards, including his service as president of Historians of 
Netherlandish Art and the College Art Association. Nonetheless, for the au- 
thors contributing essays to his Festschrift, Larry is first described as our friend, 
a smiling storyteller with a good sense of humor, always willing to listen to 
others pitch new ideas. 

Larry, in that spirit, we offer to you these essays. Thank you for all the love 
and generosity that you have shown us over the years. We sincerely hope you 
enjoy this book and find delight in our teamwork. 


РАКТ 1 


Early Netherlandish Painting and Prints 


СНАРТЕК 1 


Strategies of Intimacy: Memling’s Triptych of 
Adriaan Reins 


Lynn F. Jacobs 


Given the central importance of art as a means of stimulating devotion, 
the theme of intimacy is fundamental to the project of early modern art 
in the Lowlands. But intimacy is not something typically associated with 
Netherlandish triptychs, since the triptych format often is conflated with 
altarpiece functions, and hence associated primarily with public, ritual 
celebration.? This stands in opposition to the personal, devotional activities 
associated with intimacy between an art work and a devotee, which tend to be 
linked to other pictorial forms, notably diptychs and illuminated manuscripts.? 
These assumptions, though, can lead to inaccurate conceptualizations and im- 
precise nomenclature: consider, for example, that Campin's Mérode Triptych 
is frequently called the Mérode Altarpiece, even though it probably functioned 
exclusively in a domestic space as the object of prayer and never appeared on 
a church altar (that is, never actually was an altarpiece).* 

Memling’s Triptych of Adriaan Reins provides a particularly good example of 
how triptychs can and often do craft intimacy with the viewer, while serving 
devotional functions instead of—or, more likely, in addition to liturgical ones 


1 Iwould like to dedicate this essay to Larry Silver, with warmest thanks for his support and 
friendship. 

2 By contrast, triptychs in Italy are generally considered devotional works: see David С. Wilkins, 
"Opening the Doors to Devotion: Trecento Triptychs and Suggestions Concerning Images and 
Domestic Practice in Florence,’ Studies in the History of Art 61 (2002): 370-393. 

3 JohnOliver Hand, Catherine A. Metzger and Ron Spronk, Prayers and Portraits: Unfolding the 
Netherlandish Diptych (Washington, pc: National Gallery of Art, 2006), 2-3, emphasize the 
role of diptychs within private devotion, although they note (p. 6) that larger diptychs could 
serve as altarpieces or epitaphs. 

4 Amajor textbook, Fred S. Kleiner, Gardner's Art Through the Ages: A Global History, 15th edi- 
tion (Boston: Cengage, 2016), 560, refers to the “Mérode Altarpiece" However, Maryan W. 
Ainsworth and Keith Christiansen, From Van Eyck to Bruegel: Early Netherlandish Painting 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998), 89-96 
discusses the “Merode Triptych.” A full assessment of the possible functions of this work, as 
well as questions about its attribution, lie outside the scope of this paper. 
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(Figs. 1.1, 1.2).5 The frame of this triptych bears the date 1480, as well as the ini- 
tials AR— those of the patron, Adriaan Reins, who in 1479 became a brother in 
the Augustinian order that served at the Hospital of Saint John in Bruges.® As 
a monk at this hospital, Reins would have known Memling’s works well, since 
the high altar of the hospital’s chapel was furnished with Memling’s Altarpiece 
of the Two Saint Johns (1474-79), and another brother, Jan Floreins, commis- 
sioned from Memling the 1479 triptych depicting the Adoration of the Magi in 
the center, the Nativity in the left wing and the Presentation in the Temple in 





FIGURE 1.1 Hans Memling, Triptych of Adriaan Reins, interior, 1480, oil on panel, 43.8 x 35.8 cm 
(center panel, inside the frame), 45.3 x 14.3 cm (wings, inside the frame), Bruges, 
Sint-Janshospitaal. 

PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


5 On this triptych, see, especially: Vida Joyce Hull, Hans Memlinc’s Paintings for the Hospital 
of Saint John in Bruges (New York: Garland Publishing, 1981), 142-161, with a particularly full 
consideration of the Reins Triptych’s devotional functions, 144-145, 149; Dirk de Vos, Hans 
Memling: The Complete Works (Ghent: Ludion, 1994), 170-172, and Barbara G. Lane, Hans 
Memling: Master Painter in Fifteenth-Century Bruges (London: Harvey Miller, 2009), 71-72, 
186-190, 266. 

6 On the hospital, see Lane, Hans Memling, 175-179, De Vos, Hans Memling, 37, and Hull, Hans 
Memiinc’s Paintings, 31-50; Hull, 142, suggests that the Reins Triptych might have been com- 
missioned in 1479, when Reins joined the Brotherhood, and only completed in 1480. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Hans Memling, Triptych of Adriaan Reins, exterior, 1480, oil on panel, 44.5 x 13.5 cm 
(each panel, inside the frame), Bruges, Sint-Janshospitaal. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Hans Memling, Triptych of Jan Floreins, interior, 1479, oil on panel, 46.3 x 57.4 cm 
(center panel, inside the frame), 48.3 x 25 cm (left wing, inside the frame), 48 x 25 cm 
(right wing, inside the frame), Bruges, Sint-Janshospitaal. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


the right (Fig. 1.3).? The Reins Triptych features a different thematic structure 
on its interior: its central scene depicts the Lamentation, whereas its wings do 
not portray additional narrative scenes, but rather non-narrative images: the 
donor kneeling in prayer with his name saint, Adrian, standing behind him 
on the left, and Saint Barbara on the right. The exterior wings of the Reins 
Triptych depict Saints Wilgefortis and Mary of Egypt under arched openings. 
The original placement of the Reins triptych is not known. Generally it is 
thought that both the Reins and Floreins triptychs were placed on side altars 
in the chapel of the Hospital of Saint John.? In 1641 both triptychs were re- 
ported to be in the hospital, and just a bit later, in 1643, the Reins Triptych was 


7 Onthe Altarpiece of the Two Saint Johns and the Floreins Triptych, see Lane, Hans Memling, 
179-195, and De Vos, Hans Memling, 151-161, and also 39, which argues that the altarpiece on 
the high altar inspired Floreins and Reins to commission their triptychs. 

8 Hull, Hans Memlinc's Paintings, 42-43, 142-143, provides the most sustained argument that 
these works were on side altars, noting that they were unlikely to be personal property since 
the Augustinian order did not permit brothers to own any goods. The documentation of mul- 
tiple altars in the hospital chapel is discussed in Н. Rommel, "I'Hópital St. Jean à Bruges: 
Notes et Documents,’ Annales de la Société démulation de Bruges 64 (1914): 148-149. 
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identified specifically as located in the hospital’s chapel.? So the Reins Triptych 
most likely was in fact an altarpiece. As such it could have been the site of 
smaller, more private Masses, and, as sometimes occurred with altarpieces 
on side altars, could have been opened and closed in conjunction with public 
Masses performed at the high altar in front of the Altarpiece of the Two Saint 
Johns.!° But such functions do not preclude additional ones outside of liturgi- 
cal ceremony. Indeed there is good reason to think that the Reins Triptych was 
intended primarily to serve in the context of personal devotions and designed 
specifically to foster empathic engagement—which, in the late middle ages, 
was the most highly valued prayer state. 

One key way in which the Reins Triptych encouraged devotional response 
was in its choice and handling of the iconography. To be sure, the triptych’s cen- 
tral theme has often been linked specifically with liturgical functions. Barbara 
Lane emphasizes how the Reins Lamentation has a Eucharistic theme in that 
it centers on Christ’s sacrifice, which was symbolically reenacted in the Mass 
ceremony.” Lane sees the Floreins Triptych as another Eucharistic work, since 
its Incarnation imagery references transubstantiation.!? Indeed Lane relates 
the Reins and Floreins Triptychs to two specific seasonal liturgies: the Reins 
(with its focus on the dead Christ) to the Easter liturgy, and the Floreins (with 
its focus on the newborn Child) to the Christmas liturgy.'? Heike Schlie simi- 
larly focuses on the sacramental references of these two triptychs—even hy- 
pothesizing that they were part of the same ensemble, with the Reins Triptych 
placed on top of the Floreins—and the whole complex appearing on an altar 
dedicated to the Sacrament.!* 

While Eucharistic themes are present in the Reins Triptych—and no doubt 
resonated in the chapel setting especially during Mass—the triptych's iconog- 
raphy has a distinct devotional slant. In his portrayal of the main theme, the 
intrinsically emotional Lamentation, Memling included a number of features 
designed to connect with viewers and evoke their compassionate response. 
Drawing on compositional sources in Rogier van der Weyden and Bouts,!® 


9 De Vos, Hans Memling, 172, discusses the records of Sanderus (1641) and Charlart (1643). 

10 бее Lynn Е. Jacobs, Opening Doors: The Early Netherlandish Triptych Reinterpreted 
(University Park: Penn State Press, 2012), 8-9, on practices of opening of triptychs on side 
altars. 

11 Lane, Hans Memling, 187, 190. 

12 Ibid., 190. 

13 Ibid., 187. 

14 Heike Schlie, Bilder des Corpus Christi: Sakramentaler Realismus von Jan van Eyck bis 
Hieronymus Bosch (Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 2002), 182-186. 

15 Оп е sources for Memling's compositions, see Lane, Hans Memling, 71-72. 
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Memling placed the body of Christ in the immediate foreground of the scene, 
with his bloody feet projecting very close to the edge of the panel, almost com- 
ing out into the space of the viewer and, as Vida Hull noted, encouraging the 
viewer to touch or kiss them.!6 The three figures behind the body of Christ 
(John the Evangelist, the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene)—all shown crying 
with red-ringed eyes—inspire viewers to shed their own tears. The gestures of 
all three figures also serve to arouse sadness. The Magdalene, in a hand ges- 
ture derived from a Bouts Lamentation—wrings her hands in sorrow.” Unlike 
the Virgins in Bouts’s and Rogier’s Lamentations who place their arms around 
Christ,!® Memling's Virgin folds her hands in a gesture of both prayer and 
sadness.!9 While Memling's deviation from his sources might seem to make 
the scene more emotionally restrained, it actually creates a stronger emotional 
impact on the viewer:?? for instead of presenting the Virgin and Christ as a 
self-contained emotional unit, Memling includes the viewer in the community 
of grief by making the Virgin's pose mirror that of a devotee kneeling before 
the triptych. The Virgin's gesture also adds poignancy to the scene through its 
allusion to the typical Netherlandish iconography of the Brigittine Nativity, in 
which the Virgin prays joyfully before her newborn child lying on the ground.?! 

But the most moving element of this scene, however, is its depiction— 
seemingly unique within early Netherlandish art—of John the Evangelist 


16 Hull, Hans Memlinc’s Paintings, 149. The frequent inclusion, within Deposition scenes in 
contemporary Passion plays, of a line in which Nicodemus says he will take Christ's feet 
and Joseph of Arimathea should take Christ's head—in conjunction with the appear- 
ance of Nicodemus and Joseph in the background of Memling's central panel—may have 
made the motif of Christ's feet here even more effective in spurring viewer identification 
with the historical participants in Christ's Passion. On the Passion plays, see Louis Réau, 
Iconographie de l'art chrétien (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955-1959), vol. 2, 
515. 

17  Lane,Hans Memling, 72, notes the similarities between Memling's Magdalene and that in 
a Bouts workshop Lamentation in the Louvre (illustration on page 71). 

18 Hull, Hans Memlinc's Paintings, 144-147, discusses the traditions of the Lamentation 
theme, noting the Byzantine sources for the Virgin embracing Christ and placing her 
cheek next to his. Lane, Hans Memling, 72, notes that Memling only once shows the Virgin 
embracing Christ in the manner of Rogier's Lamentations, that is, in his Lamentation in 
the Galleria Doria Pamphilj, Rome; see illustration, ibid., 70. 

19 Hull Hans Memlinc’s Paintings, 147. 

20 Lane, Hans Memling, 72, sees this work as emotionally restrained. 

21 Hull, Hans Memlinc's Paintings, 147, discusses additional echoes of the Nativity in this 
scene, specifically the placement of Christ's lower body on the hem of the Virgin's dress. 
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removing the crown of thorns from Christ's head.?? In so doing, John exposes a 
ring of dripping blood on Christ's forehead, thereby revealing how much physi- 
cal suffering the crown caused. While the focus on the crown of thorns here 
likely relates to the hospital’s ownership of a relic of the crown?3—and the 
ring of blood could reference the famous relic of the Holy Blood in the nearby 
Basilica of the Holy Blood?*—Memling also put special emphasis on the crown 
of thorns in two other, earlier depictions of the Lamentation: the Kaufmann 
triptych in Rotterdam and the single panel in Rome, which both include crowns 
of thorns in their foregrounds.?® By contrast Lamentations by Rogier and Bouts 
that formed Memling's sources do not include the crown.”6 The removal of 
the crown in the Reins Triptych is just one instance of Memling’s interest in 
the process of Christ’s burial: here and in his other Lamentations Memling in- 
cludes the three nails and the pincer at the base of the cross, and shows Christ 
laid out on a burial shroud (unlike Rogier's and Bouts's Lamentations, where no 
shroud appears).?’ The Reins Triptych also portrays Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus opening the sepulcher in the background.?? This attention to the 
details of burial—particularly John’s involvement with them—likely would 
have had special resonance in the context of a hospital dedicated to Saint John, 
where, of course, deaths occurred on a very regular basis.?9 

The Reins Triptych thus lays out a series of objects meant to guide medita- 
tion on the specifics of Christ’s death and entombment. While I have not locat- 
ed literary sources that specifically describe John’s removing Christ’s crown of 


22 Ibid, 158, note 20, notes the uniqueness of this theme in Netherlandish art and its appear- 
ance in French art, notably in the well-known Avignon Pieta. 

23 Ibid.,148. The presence of a relic of a thorn from Christ's crown of thorns at the Hospital of 
Saint John was documented in a 1489 list of the relics that were moved from the Hospital’s 
old Saint Ursula shrine to Memling’s new shrine. I am indebted to Sibylla Goegebuer for 
this information. 

24 Тат indebted to Till-Holger Borchert for this point. 

25 On Memling’s other Lamentations, including illustrations, see De Vos, Hans Memling, 
120-121, 138-139. 

26 One Rogierian Lamentation, however, does include a crown of thorns beside a kneel- 
ing donor: see Dirk de Vos, Rogier van der Weyden: The Complete Works (Antwerp: 
Mercatorfonds, 1999), 317, B12A. 

27 Hull, Hans Memlinc’s Paintings, 148, associates these elements with devotion to the arma 
Christi. 

28 Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus do not appear in other Memling Lamentations, al- 
though the sepulcher does appear prominently in the Rome version. 

29 Hull, Hans Memlinc’s Paintings, 150-51, provides an additional reason why the Lamentation 
theme is suitable for a hospital: it shows patients facing death the efficacy of Christ’s sac- 
rifice in providing redemption from sin. 
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thorns, anumber of devotional texts emphasize John’s role in urging the Virgin 
to overcome her reluctance to be parted from her son and allow him to be 
prepared for burial. For example, in the Hour of Compline in the Meditations 
on the Life of Christ, the Virgin only listens to John—and allows Joseph and 
Nicodemus to bury Christ—after remembering that during Christ's crucifixion 
he committed her to John.?° So too, in Ludolph of Saxony's Life of Christ, the 
second Compline chapter describes how John “... besought our Lady to allow 
the Body of our Lord to be got ready and buried before the Sabbath ...”3! 

The inclusion of the ladder in the Reins Triptych may also index its devo- 
tional function. As Craig Harbison noted, the ladder was a common metaphor 
for spiritual ascent through devotional meditation??—a concept evident, 
for example, in the late medieval, anonymous Franciscan guide to medita- 
tion on the suffering of Christ, Een leeder van VIII trappen (A Ladder of Eight 
Rungs).?? While the ladder is common in Deposition and Entombment scenes 
(as it is needed to bring Christ down from the cross) it is not included in the 
Lamentations of Rogier and Bouts.?^ And while it appears in all of Memling's 
Lamentations, the ladder is particularly prominent in the Rome and Bruges 
versions, the two works that include donors. In both cases the ladder is angled 
to accord with the position of the praying donor (Reins at the left and the un- 
identified donor of the Rome panel at the right), with the lowest rung of the 
ladder, the first stage in ascent, placed on the donor's side of the cross, thereby 
allowing him access to the process of spiritual ascent. 

In addition to these iconographic elements, another feature of the Reins 
Triptych that points to a devotional function is its scale. This triptych is quite 


30 Meditations on the Life of Christ: An Illustrated Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. Ital. n5, trans. Isa Ragusa, ed. Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), 342-43. 

31 Ludolf von Sachsen, The Hours of the Passion: Taken from the Life of Christ, ed. Henry 
James Coleridge (London: Burns and Oates, 1887), 402. 

32 Craig Harbison, "Visions and Meditations in Early Flemish Painting," Simiolus 15 (1985): 
90. Sister Mary Immaculate Bodenstedt, The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian 
(Washington, Dc: Catholic University of America Press, 1944), 116, notes that Ludolph 
took the ladder motif from the Meditations on the Life of Christ; see Meditations, 385, 
which states, "... but it is far more sublime to consider those of the spirit, to which you 
can arrive by this ladder..." The ladder is also mentioned in Saint Bonaventura, The Mind's 
Road to God, trans. George Boas (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1953), 10. 

33 For a translation, see Late Medieval Mysticism of the Low Countries, ed. Rik van 
Nieuwenhove, Robert Faesen and Helen Rolfson (New York: Paulist Press, 2008), 103-122. 

34 For illustrations, see Lane, Hans Memling, 70-71. 
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small, with a central panel measuring 43.8 x 35.8 cm inside the frame. As such 
it is similar in height, though narrower than the Floreins Triptych, which has a 
central panel measuring 46.3 x 57.4 cm inside the frame (and a larger framing 
element around its central panel). These two triptychs are both significantly 
smaller than the Altarpiece of the Two Saint Johns, with its central panel of 
173.6 x 173.7 cm inside the frame. So clearly both the Floreins and Reins Triptychs 
are scaled for more intimate viewing, as opposed to the Altarpiece of the Two 
Saint Johns, which has the larger scale required for viewing art works in the 
public setting of the performance of the Mass at the high altar. Indeed the Reins 
Triptych’s central panel matches almost exactly the size of the individual panels 
of the Maarten van Nieuwenhove Diptych, which each measure 44.7 x 33.5 cm 
inside the frame. Given that each of the side panels of the Reins Triptych is half 
the width ofthe central panel, the Reins Triptych in its open position is virtually 
the same size as the Nieuwenhove Diptych, a work whose format, iconography 
and scale has often been closely associated with devotional ригроѕеѕ.35 

Hence the scale of the Reins Triptych sets it, along with hundreds of other 
small-scale triptychs, within the realm of art works whose size requires close 
looking and solicits emotional connection.?6 Memling clearly conceived the 
emotionally gripping elements of the triptych’s iconography in relation to its 
more intimate functions. The fact that Memling adjusted motifs in relation to 
function is particularly evident in the case of the Floreins Triptych, which rep- 
resents a smaller version of the Prado Epiphany triptych—a larger scale work, 
with a central panel of 147.4 x 96.4 cm (close in height if not in width to the 
Altarpiece of the Two Saint Johns), which, like the Altarpiece of the Two Saint 
Johns, clearly once served as an altarpiece on a major altar in a church.” The 
narrative scenes in the opened Floreins Triptych are nearly identical to those 
in the Prado altarpiece, but, as Vida Hull noted, small but significant changes 
make the Floreins’s scenes less formal and more intimate.?® For example, in 
the Floreins Epiphany, the Christ child no longer formally blesses the Magus 
before him, but instead turns to the viewer as if welcoming the viewer's 


35 On the Nieuwenhove Diptych, see De Vos, Hans Memling, 279-283, and Hand et al., 
Prayers and Portraits, 178-185, which notes, p. 182, that the work was not just an object of 
private devotion, but also was painted with an eye to furthering Nieuwenhove’s career in 
Bruges. 

36 Кап Schade, Ad excitandum devotionis affectum: Kleine Triptychen in der altniederlän- 
dischen Malerei (Weimer: VDG, 2001), studies Netherlandish small-scale triptychs and 
includes a catalog of 156 examples. 

37 De Vos, Hans Memling, 114, speculates about original location of the Prado altarpiece. 

38 Hull Hans Memlinc's Paintings, 101-122. 
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participation in the event. No doubt Memling brought the same awareness to 
his production of the Reins Triptych that he brought to the Floreins Triptych, 
that is, that the imagery presented in small triptychs used for devotional pur- 
poses needed to be less reserved and more intimate than that presented in 
monumental triptychs that functioned as altarpieces. 

The devotional impact of the Reins Triptych is particularly effective because 
of the way in which its format facilitates the creation of an environment that 
includes the body of the viewer. Like many (and, I believe, most triptychs) the 
Reins Triptych probably was displayed with its wings angled forward, rather 
than flush with the central panel. Netherlandish paintings that depict trip- 
tychs often show them with angled wings;?? moreover, small triptychs (like 
the Reins Triptych), which were not fixed in spot and lacked additional frames 
or predellas, might be more securely balanced when placed on an altar with 
wings angled forward.*? Displayed in this way, the triptych is less like a paint- 
ing and more like a piece of sculpture that circumscribes an area of space; 
the devotee's body fills out the empty side of an oval initiated by the arc-like 
form of the triptych with angled wings. Art works that include the viewer in an 
installation environment have the potential to engage the viewer much more 
fully than simple two-dimensional art works because they stimulate not only 
visual, but also somatic experience. Hence display of the Reins triptych with 
angled wings would enhance the impact of the emotionally charged imagery it 
depicts and the call to devotion it extends. 

In the Reins Triptych the sense that the viewer's body is part of the work's 
environment is created not just by the wing placement, but also by the en- 
larged scale of the figures in the wings. All of the figures on the shutters of 
this work are significantly larger than those in the center: the donor on the 
left wing is almost as large kneeling as John the Evangelist is standing, and the 
saints in the wings, Adrian and Barbara, are about a third taller than the figures 
in the Lamentation. These differences in scale could relate to circumstances of 
production, given that the triptych may have combined a Lamentation panel 
produced on spec with wings added later upon commission.^! Even so, the later 


39 Jacobs, Opening Doors, 9. 

40 Тһе exact manner in which small triptychs—and the Reins Triptych in particular— were 
secured for display is still uncertain. 

41  Till-Holger Borchert, “Memling—Life and Work, in Memling’s Portraits, ed. Till-Holger 
Borchert (London: Thames and Hudson, 2005), 34. This theory is consistent with other 
questions about the attribution of the work and with claims that the center might be by 
an assistant: see Catherine Reynolds, “Memling’s Landscapes and the Influence of Hugo 
van der Goes,” in Memling Studies: Proceedings of the International Colloquium (Bruges, 
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addition of wings does not necessitate changes in figure scale. Indeed enlarged 
figure scale in the wings is acommon feature of Netherlandish triptychs, found 
in many works likely to have been fully commissioned ones, such as Hugo van 
der Goes’s Portinari Altarpiece and Bouts’s Martyrdom of Saint Erasmus.*? So 
most likely the enlarged figures were meant to work in conjunction with the 
laws of perspective to give the figures in the wings the appearance of being 
closer to the viewer. This effect would have been intensified by the angled 
placement of the wings, which literally moves the figures in the wings closer 
to the viewer, creating the powerful illusion that these figures have popped out 
of the pictorial space and join the devotee within the space in front of the pic- 
ture. The seeming positioning of the figures in the wings in front of the main 
scene creates meaningful sight lines of devotion:* the donors and saints on 
the wings appear to be looking at the Lamentation scene more from in front 
than from the sides, thus more like the viewpoint of devotees praying before 
the triptych. As a result the experience of devotion in front of this and similar 
triptychs is not best termed “private devotion’; for viewers in effect join in with 
the devotion enacted by the figures in the wings. This community of devotion 
encourages more active viewing, thereby making the devotional experience 
more moving and more likely to inspire feelings of anguish in the contempla- 
tion of Christ’s Passion. This, of course, was the goal of religious piety in the 
late middle ages, and for a good reason: as Ludolph of Saxony says, quoting 
Saint Gregory, “Do thou therefore suffer with our Lord Jesus, by cherishing in 
thy heart the memory of His Passion and of His wounds, and be assured that if 
thou art now His companion in suffering, thou will hereafter be made partaker 
of His consolation. For Не... will not refuse His glory to those who piously 
grieve for Him.”** 

The exterior of the Reins Triptych also was designed to engage the viewer 
(Fig. 1.2). Here Memling used traditional illusionistic devices to make the saints 
on the triptych’s exterior appear to push out of the picture space into the space 
of the viewer. The two female saints, Wilgefortis and Mary of Egypt—perhaps 


10-12 November 1994), ed. Helene Verougstraete-Marcq, Roger van Schoute and Maurits 
Smeyers (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 168-169. 

42  Forillustrations, see Jacobs, Opening Doors, plates 14, 17. 

43 Hand etal., Prayers and Portraits, 5, discusses sight lines in diptychs. The sight lines here 
warrant further study: one point of interest is how the eyes of each figure in the Reins 
Triptych’s wings look in different directions, creating the impression that the figures both 
look back toward the image of Christ in the center and look forward toward the devotee 
in front of this image. 

44 Ludolf von Sachsen, Hours of the Passion, 5. 
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chosen in light of the work's hospital context^9—both overlap the illusionistic 
tracery framework that surrounds them. Mary of Egypt's right arm and espe- 
cially Wilgefortis's cross project strongly in front of the frame, which seemingly 
stands at the picture plane; the suggestion that the cross comes forward to- 
ward the viewers in effect allows and encourages viewers to touch and take up 
the cross themselves. The trompe l'oeil character of the work would have been 
particularly effective in its original context because the architectural frame on 
the work's exterior relates to that of a tabernacle within the hospital chapel, 
thereby increasing the impression of reality by connecting the triptych's exte- 
rior to its surrounding environment.*6 

Memling's Reins Triptych thus exemplifies how triptychs could facilitate 
personal devotion and were not limited to serving public ritual. This work is 
just one of many triptychs that combined devotionally stimulating imagery, 
small scale, and display with angled wings to create an intimacy that fosters 
empathic devotional response—the same kind of intimacy normally associat- 
ed with diptychs and illuminated manuscripts. To be sure, devotional triptychs 
operate somewhat differently from diptychs or prayer books because their 
kinship to the larger altarpiece-triptych forges links between personal devo- 
tion and liturgical ritual—a parallel particularly relevant to the small Reins 
Triptych, which was produced and likely functioned in a direct relationship 
with the monumental Altarpiece of the Two Saint Johns. But such links did 
not detract from the potential of the Reins Triptych to use scale and imagery 
to link its physical ability to “open up” with an emotional opening up to the 
viewer. In so doing it solicits an emotional connection that lies at the heart of 
the concept of intimacy and at the heart of devotional uses of art in the late 
middle ages. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Those Who Are Bashful Starve: An Interpretation 
of the Master of the Brunswick Diptych’s 
Holy Family at Meal 


Henry Luttikhuizen 


The essays in this volume are presented in honor of Larry Silver, who has, of 
course, authored and edited numerous articles and books addressing issues 
related to Renaissance and Baroque art of Northern Europe. Not surprisingly, 
some of the essays in this book focus on German art. However, this tome is not 
simply a collection of texts; it is a Festschrift, a celebration of writings. Such a 
feast is especially appropriate in the case of Larry Silver. After all, at numer- 
ous meals he has proudly proclaimed his family motto, “those who are bashful 
starve.” 

As the Silver adage suggests, we must eat to survive. Without the consump- 
tion of food, life is cut short. Eating is essential to our vitality. Yet digestion is 
not merely a natural process. What we eat, when we eat, and with whom we 
eat are all matters conditioned by cultural practices and expectations. Food 
has social meaning beyond its nutritional value, and this extends beyond hav- 
ing good table manners.! As an object of desire, food has played a significant 
role in many religions. For instance, within Christianity, the eating of bread 
and drinking of wine is an essential component of the sacrament.? It provides 
participants in communion the opportunity to satisfy their spiritual hunger for 
the divine. The possibility of this ceremonial feast, however, is predicated on 
the presentation of hospitality or gift, from which the Eucharist takes its name. 

This essay will offer an interpretation of a small painting representing the 
Holy Family within a humble interior at mealtime (Fig. 2.1). The panel, which 


1 For more on this topic, see David Kaplan, ed., The Philosophy of Food (Berkeley: University of 
California, 2012). 

2 For more on the religious significance of food in the late middle ages, see Caroline Walker 
Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women 
(Berkeley: University of California, 1987); and Reindert Falkenburg, De Vrucht van Vroomheid, 
trans. Sammy Herman as The Fruit of Devotion: Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish 
Painting of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1500 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia: Johns Benjamin, 
1994). 
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FIGURE 2.1 Master ofthe Brunswich Diptych (Jacob Jansz?), Holy Family at Meal, ca. 1495-1500, 
oil on panel, 37.3 x 23.8 cm, Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, Cologne, WRM 471. 
FOTO: © RHEINISCHES BILDARCHIV KÖLN. 
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is now housed in Cologne’s Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, closely resembles the 
style of the Haarlem painter Geertgen tot Sint Jans but was likely produced by 
a contemporary follower, known today as the Master of the Brunswick Diptych, 
whom some scholars have identified as Jacob Jansz van Haarlem.? However, 
there is no archival record to support this hypothesis. Max Friedlander gave the 
name Master of the Brunswick Diptych to the artist.* Friedlander’s efforts were 
guided by his desire to define the oeuvre of Geertgen tot Sint Jans with great- 
er precision. Friedlander closely analyzed the diptych from the collection of 
the Duke of Brunswick-Lüneburg, which is housed in Braunschweig’s Herzog 
Anton Ulrich Museum, representing Saint Barbara introducing a Carthusian 
donor to Saint Anne, the Virgin Mary, and the Christ Child (Anna te Drieén). 
He determined that the painting was not by Geertgen’s hand, but by a close 
follower. Consequently, all attributions given to the Master of the Brunswick 
Diptych, including the Cologne panel, are based on visual comparisons to the 
Braunschweig painting. Although Friedlander is responsible for naming the 
artist, he did not attribute the Cologne painting to the Master of the Brunswick 
Diptych. He believed that the panel was either by Jan Mostaert or another of 
Geertgen's followers. С. J. Hoogewerff was the first scholar to attribute the 
Cologne picture to the Master of the Brunswick Diptych.5 

The intimate scale of the painting suggests that the panel, which remains 
housed in its original frame, is intended for personal rather than communal 
viewing. The iconographic details of the work are also executed with metic- 
ulous care and demand close attention from beholders. Unfortunately, the 
initial placement of the painting remains unknown. Although it seems im- 
probable that the panel was ever displayed in a dining room, placement in a 
home seems quite likely. The small scale of the painting and the preoccupation 
with a domestic setting support this hypothesis. 


3 Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noorderlijke Nederlanden, exhib. cat. (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 
1958), no. 30, 55-58; Karel Boon, “Geertgen tot Sint Jans of Jan Mostaert, Oud Holland 81 
(1966): 61-72, esp. 64ng; James Snyder; James Snyder, “The Early Haarlem School of Painting. 
Part Ш: The Problem of Geertgen tot Sint Jans and Jan Mostaert,” Art Bulletin 53 (1971): 444- 
58, esp. 443; Albert Chatelet, Les Primitifs hollandaise. Le peinture dans les Pays-Bas du Nord au 
XV“ siècle, trans. Christopher Brown and Anthony Turner as Early Dutch Painting: Painting in 
the Northern Netherlands in the Fifteenth-Century (Secaucus: Wellfleet, 1981), 124-33, 225; and 
Vroege Hollanders: schilderkunst van de late middeleeuwen, exhib. cat. (Rotterdam: Museum 
Boijmans van Beuningen, 2008), no. 18, 39-41. 

4 Max Friedlander, Die altniederländische Malerei, trans. Heinz Norden as Early Netherlandish 
Painting, (New York, 1967), 5: 31ff. 

5 С. J. Hoogewerff, Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst (The Hague: Nijhof, 1937), 2: 194-200, 
esp. 202. 
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The picture represents an extra-biblical scene. There is no account of the 
Holy Family sharing a meal in the Gospels or, for that matter, in any of the 
pseudo-Gospels of Christ’s Infancy. The apparent age of the Christ Child sug- 
gests that the painting depicts the Holy Family sometime shortly after the 
Flight into Egypt. Nonetheless, the panel makes no explicit reference to the 
foreign land. 

In the foreground, a white tabletop is filled with numerous objects. On the 
right side of the table, an earthenware jug of wine and a broken loaf of wheat 
bread appear, inviting Eucharistic associations. However, there is no chalice 
present. In addition, Saint Joseph is cutting rye bread, which would be inap- 
propriate for use in the celebration of the Mass. 

The pewter cellar on the table elicits biblical allusions to salt. For pious be- 
holders, it may evoke memories of the Sermon of the Mount, where Christ 
states, “You are the salt of the earth; but if salt has lost its taste, how shall its 
saltiness be restored? It is no longer food for anything except to be thrown out 
and trodden under foot by men” (Matt. 5:13). Salt can also be readily linked 
to another New Testament passage. In his letter to the Colossians, the apostle 
Paul tells his readers to “let your speech always be gracious, seasoned with salt, 
so that you may know how you ought to answer every one” (Col. 4:6). In both of 
these biblical texts, salt is connected with grace and wise conduct. The season- 
ing reminds readers of the blessings that they have received and the responsi- 
bilities that such gifts entail. The Master of the Brunswick’s painting of the salt 
dispenser likely reinforces this message. 

Near the center of the table, a large mound of butter formed in a simple egg- 
shaped mold rests upon a metal plate. As Reindert Falkenburg has noted, but- 
ter, the coagulation of milk, can serve as an iconographic allusion to the New 
Testament as the fulfillment or concretization of the Old Testament.® However, 
the sheer size of the mold in this panel is especially noteworthy. Like the mul- 
titude of loaves on the table, it suggests abundance and prosperity, richness 
amidst a humble and modest meal. A gold-colored apple is placed directly in 
front of Christ and the Virgin Mary. The fruit effectively highlights the status 
of the Madonna and Child as the New Adam and Eve, who have come to can- 
cel out the original sin of the primordial couple. The geometric purity of their 
faces and their unblemished skin reinforces their innocence and their ability 
to prevail over temptation. In addition, the apple elicits notions tied to the 
flourishing of love described in the Song of Songs, which in medieval allegori- 
cal interpretations was commonly linked to Christ as the Bridegroom as well as 
the fruit of the Virgin’s womb." 


6 Falkenburg, Fruit of Devotion, 56 ff., 90-91. 
7 lbid. 34-35. 
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The figures of Christ and Mary are tightly arranged in a triangular fashion. 
The contours of their bodies complement the edge of the tilted tabletop, invit- 
ing observers to link the New Adam and Eve with various items displayed on 
the table’s surface. The strawberry-blond Virgin is located at the apex of this 
compositional triangle. She wears a red gown with gold trim and is adorned 
with a headdress crowned with white rose chaplets, signifying her status as the 
Queen of Heaven. Although the domestic scene appears modest, the Virgin 
Mary seems to be seated on a wooden throne decorated with carved lions, 
analogous to the Throne of Solomon, otherwise known as the Seat of Wisdom. 
This piece of furniture not only reinforces her royalty; it also calls attention to 
her role as the bearer of God. The Madonna is the place where Christ, who is 
the logos or word, dwells. She is literally Christ’s throne, providing the seat of 
redemption.? All of this strongly suggests that the Master of the Brunswick’s 
painting fostered Marian devotion. 

Although the Virgin Mary is frequently shown as Maria lactans, offering her 
breast to the Christ Child, in this panel she is spooning him milk soup. The 
figure of Jesus appears too old to nurse. Nevertheless, the toddler continues 
to receive nourishment from his attentive mother. Mary’s maternal care also 
evokes notions of tenderness and intimacy, making the holy figures seem more 
approachable to beholders. It effectively conveys the warmth of the scene 
without diminishing their sacred power. The domestic interior appears gezel- 
lig, cozy and inviting. Although the artist has positioned the head of Christ 
directly in the middle of the painting, implicitly marking his monarchical au- 
thority, the Master has simultaneously located the Virgin and Child off-center, 
indicating comfortable informality. 

The strong triangle running through the painting's composition is incom- 
plete. It remains open on the lower left side. By eliminating a small fragment of 
the Virgin's right hand and by omitting part of the tabletop, the artist encourag- 
es viewers to see the painted forms as extending into their own space. In other 
words, the framing of the scene invites beholders to diminish the distinction 
between their world and that depicted in the virtual space of the panel. This 
promotion of proximity reinforces the notion that these sacred figures of the 
biblical past and from a distant land are intimately relevant to the here and now. 

A closer examination of the tabletop reveals that a place may be set for an 
unseen guest, opposite of Joseph. The partially eaten currant bun, a holiday 
treat often consumed around Easter, rests on the wooden plank, and its pres- 
ence there may have encouraged pious observers to ruminate on the Christ 


8 For more on this subject, see Ilene Forsyth, The Throne of Wisdom: Wooden Sculptures of the 
Madonna in Romanesque France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972). 
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Child’s future resurrection from the dead. Although the person who has tasted 
the roll is either hidden or has departed, the tabletop’s edge in the foreground 
seems to invite viewers to imagine themselves at the table facing Christ and 
the Virgin Mary as welcomed guests. The open door in the background pro- 
vides a potential opportunity for others to enter the room. 

Nonetheless, the possibility of hospitality is complicated by the downcast 
eyes of Mary and Joseph. Although the direction of their vision elicits humility 
and modesty, Christ’s parents do not seem to be able to acknowledge the inti- 
mate presence of individuals beyond their immediate family. Mary and Joseph 
appear too absorbed in the child’s care to pay notice. By contrast, the toddler 
gazes outward. Admittedly, the painting has been heavily restored, and this 
may have affected the location of Christ’s pupils. Christ’s vision does not seem 
to address the beholder directly? The positioning of his eyes may imply the 
arrival of another guest, but there is no way of knowing. 

Although Saint Joseph is seated at the table, he seems removed from the 
Virgin and Child. He is located on another side of the table, and his body 
falls outside of the compositional triangle discussed earlier. This isolation is, 
of course, theologically important, for it reinforces the notion that he is not 
Christ's biological father. However, this is not to say that Joseph’s parenting role 
is insignificant. In this painting, Joseph, a carpenter by trade, cuts a thin slice of 
rye bread for the Christ Child to consume. Like Mary, he offers the toddler nour- 
ishment. Prior to the late middle ages, Joseph was often depicted as an old buf- 
foon who questions the source of Mary’s pregnancy. However, in this panel, he 
is shown in the act of providing for the child. Like the fourteenth-century mys- 
tical writings of Jean Gerson, the painting promotes Joseph as the ideal father.!° 

The Master of the Brunswick Diptych is not the first artist to advocate such 
family values. In a hand-colored woodcut, likely produced in Bohemia around 
1430, Saint Joseph cooks over an open fire, while the Virgin Mary nurses the 
Christ Child (Fig. 2.2)." He is also shown as loving caregiver in the Hours of 
Catherine of Cleves.!2 On one page, Joseph works as a carpenter, planing a piece 


9 Cf. Sixten Ringbom, Icon to Narrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-Up in Fifteenth- 
Century Devotional Painting, reprint ed. (Doornspijk: Davaco, 1984). 

10 Jean Gerson, Josephina, ed. С. Matteo Roccati (Paris: LAMOP, 2001). Cf. Brian Patrick 
McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval Reformation (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University, 2005). 

11 Тһе Origins of European Printmaking: Fifteenth-Century Woodcuts and Their Public, exhib. 
cat. (Washington Dc: National Gallery of Art, 2005), no. 29, 133-36. 

12 The Hours of Catherine of Cleves: Devotion, Demons and Daily Life in the Fifteenth Century, 
exhib. cat. (New York: Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, 2009), no. 100, 343-44. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Anonymous (Bohemia), The Holy Family, ca. 1430, colored woodcut, 28.4 x 21.2 cm, 
Vienna, Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Vienna, 69/30 HB. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Master of Catherine of Cleves, Holy Family at Supper, from the Saturday Hours 
ofthe Virgin, Nones, Hours of Catherine of Cleves, ca. 1440, tempera on vellum, 
19.2 x 13 cm, The Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, 

New York, тоо Ms. М. 917, р. 151. 
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of wood as the industrious Virgin weaves at the loom. In another illumination, 
Mary nourishes the Christ Child within a cozy interior, as Joseph, seated in a 
chair made of a barrel, cools milk soup upon his spoon (Fig. 2.3). The Master 
of the Brunswick Diptych’s painting, like the Bohemian print and the images 
from the Hours of Catherine of Cleves, represents both parents as providing for 
the child’s well-being. However, unlike these pictorial precedents, his panel de- 
picts all three family members seated at the same table. Furthermore, Joseph 
is substantially younger in this image. According to Gerson, Joseph was not 
elderly when he married the Virgin, but remained celibate, out of devotion to 
God. The painting seems to complement Gerson’s interpretation. The place- 
ment of the ornamental lions near Joseph's head appears to reinforce his imita- 
tion of Mary as the Throne of Wisdom. Like his spouse, Joseph seems to offer 
a dwelling place for the divine. Put differently, he appears to have Christ in his 
heart. However, there is insufficient visual evidence to suggest that the artist 
believed in the virginity of Joseph. 

The background of the panel reveals the history of salvation. On the upper 
left, an expensive pitcher and bowl are located on a wooden shelf. These highly 
polished items may have encouraged beholders to reflect on the story of Pilate 
washing his hands. The arch of the panel's frame cuts off the circular window 
at the top of the painting, giving its lead moldings the structure of the Cross. 
Small red beads hang from the ends of the horizontal bars and rest at the bot- 
tom of the windowsill, recalling the offering of Christ's blood. Dangling like 
cherries, they may have suggested the fruits of heaven given to humanity. To 
the right, two clasped books, probably devotional books, and a closed metal 
chest, likely made to house prayer beads, sit on a ledge, calling beholders to 
prayer and meditation. Underneath the shelf, a tiny object swings from a nail 
on the adjacent wall. The item's identity is unclear although it may have apo- 
tropaic value, reinforcing the blessedness of the home. 

Directly below the ledge, two green embroidered pillows, one decorated 
with a white stag, lean against wooden panels. The image may have encour- 
aged viewers to make indirect associations. Although no means of water is in- 
dicated, the cushion may have reminded beholders of Psalm 42:1, a biblical 
passage frequently linked with the quest for mystical union: "As the deer pants 
for the water brooks, so pants my soul for you, O God.” Pious observers may 
have connected the white stag with the innocence or purity of the Christ Child 
or with themselves. In other words, whether they associated such purity with 
the Christian soul or with Christ remains an open question. Even though the 
precise meaning of the deer is unclear, the green background of the pillows 
indicates a garden-like place where love can readily grow. Interestingly, Saint 
Joseph's robe is painted in the same shade of green. 
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One of the most inventive features of this painting is the fact that Christ 
holds a wooden plank in his arms. The catalogue of the Wallraf-Richartz’s per- 
manent collection suggests that the board prefigures the plaque placed above 
Christ's head during the Crucifixion. If this is the case, the panel, like the 
Virgin's chaplet of roses, signifies royalty, for the plaque referred to Jesus of 
Nazareth as the King of the Jews. However, the plank may have also elicited 
notions of an open place setting, a pure and clean space ready to receive food. 
Its close relationship to the Christ Child seems to reinforce this interpretive 
possibility. Within this scenario, Christ not only functions as the spiritual food 
presented; he also serves as the waiter or priest, as the one who prepares and 
offers the nourishment for the soul.!* 

The Master of the Brunswick Diptych's panel fostered religious meditation 
on Christ’s hospitality. It called viewers to ruminate or chew on its meaning. 
As William of Saint Thierry puts it, “to taste is to understand.” The painting 
invites observers to sup with the holy family, who provide spiritual food for 
thought. Nonetheless, looking at the panel is not merely a private affair, re- 
moved from social expectations. The panel may have encouraged beholders 
to participate in the Mass, to taste the real presence of that which is spiritually 
seen. In addition, individual viewers may have even recited liturgical prayers, 
words which were typically spoken in unison with other believers, in front of 
the painting. Pious observers were expected to mirror the sacred actions they 
witnessed, to conform their lives to that of Christ and the saints. Believers 
were supposed to be generous performing acts of charity and sharing the gos- 
pel with others. Like Christ, they were expected to be hospitable. The painting 
invites beholders to prepare their hearts for a future meal, a heavenly feast 
celebrated in the communion of saints. In other words, the panel not only 
calls attention to spiritual food already offered; the painting simultaneously 
encourages viewers to give unto others as it provides a foretaste of a banquet 
yet to come. 


13 Reiner Budde and Roland Krischel, eds, Das Wallraf-Richartz-Museum: Hundert 
Meisterwerke von Simone Martini bis Edvard Munch (Cologne: Dumont, 2000), 78-79. 

14 СЕ Bernhard Ridderbos, “The Man of Sorrows: Pictorial Images and Metaphorical 
Statements,” in The Broken Body: Passion Devotion in Late-Medieval Culture, eds. A. A. 
MacDonald, H. N. B. Ridderbos, and R. M. Schlusemann (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 
1998), 143-81. 

15 William of Saint Thierry, De natura et dignitate amoris, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Series Latina, J. P. Migne, ed., (Paris: n.p., 1854), 184: 399. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Hugo van der Goes and Portraiture 


Maryan W. Ainsworth 


Just as is true of our own times, individuals living in fifteenth-century Flanders 
wanted to be captured and recorded for posterity, presumably in the most flat- 
tering manner possible. The precise rendering of physiognomy of these sitters 
makes us curious about who they were and what status they held in society. In 
addition to devotional images, portraiture of course was the other most famil- 
iar genre of paintings in the late fifteenth-century Burgundian Netherlands. 
Yet, from what remains today, it is clear that not all artists specialized in in- 
dependent portraits. Excellent examples, although small in number, mark the 
oeuvres of Jan van Eyck, Petrus Christus, Rogier van der Weyden, and Robert 
Campin in the mid-fifteenth century. But when we turn our attention to the late 
fifteenth century, we find only one celebrated artist who apparently special- 
ized in this genre, Hans Memling. Of Memling’s more or less 100 extant works, 
fully one-third of them are portraits, either donor portraits or independent 
portraits, and it is easy to see why.! No artist of Memling’s time matched his 
combination of technical proficiency and extensive repertoire of variations on 
the theme. These paintings have an instantly engaging veracity, and an unsur- 
passed naturalism that, as contemporary Italian critics noted in general about 
Netherlandish painting, seemed to “have surpassed reality many times” and to 
have "lacked only breath." It was Memling’s uncanny ability to simultaneously 
individualize and idealize the likenesses of his sitters that earned him such 
fame and a steady livelihood in the craft of painting in Bruges for nearly thirty 
years from 1465 to 1494. Memling’s contemporaries, Dieric Bouts (d. 1475) and 
Gerard David (d. 1523) produced many fewer independent portraits than did 
Memling, instead more often imbedding the likenesses of identifiable citizens 
of Leuven and Bruges, respectively, into larger thematic works, such as Bouts’s 


1 On this subject see Memling and the Art of Portraiture, ed. by Till-Holger Borchert with con- 
tributions by Maryan W. Ainsworth, Lorne Campbell, and Paula Nuttall, exh. cat., Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid; Groeningemuseum, Bruges; and Frick Collection (New York 
and London: Thames & Hudson, 2005). 

2 On comments by Italians concerning lifelikeness in Netherlandish paintings, see Paula 
Nuttall, From Flanders to Florence, the Impact of Netherlandish Painting, 1400-1500 (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2004), 36-37. 
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Justice of Emperor Otto III (Ordeal by Fire, ca. 1471-73; Beheading ofthe Innocent 
Count, ca. 1473-75, Brussels, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts) and David's 
Justice of Cambyses (Bruges, Groeningemuseum, 1498). 

The subject of this essay, Hugo van der Goes (d. 1482), a contemporary of 
Memling, Bouts, and David, has left us only fragmentary portraits cut from 
larger works. Attributed to him are the Portrait of a Man and A Benedictine 
Monk, both in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Portrait of a Donor with 
Saint John the Baptist in Baltimore, the Walters art Gallery? Hugo has mostly 
earned his reputation as a portraitist from striking examples of donor portraits 
on the wings of triptychs, namely, those of Hippolyte de Berthoz and his wife 
Elisabeth Huygheins on the left wing of the Saint Hippolytus Triptych (ca. 1480, 
Bruges, Museum of Sint-Salvatorskathedral) which was left unfinished by 
Dieric Bouts at his death in 1475, and the portraits of the Portinari family on 
the left and right wings of the Portinari Triptych (ca. 1473-78, Uffizi, Florence). 
Hugo's Nativity of ca. 1470 and Adoration of the Magi (Monteforte Altarpiece) 
of ca. 1480-82 (both in Berlin, Gemäldegalerie) also show holy figures of such 
striking verisimilitude that some appear to be portraits. In the Nativity, it is the 
male figures, in particular the prophets holding back the curtains on the scene, 
Joseph, and the advancing shepherds, that appear so life-like. In the Adoration 
of the Magi (Monteforte Altarpiece) special attention is given to the heads of 
the three kings and to the kneeling Joseph at the left, but even more so to the 
subsidiary figures behind the wooden wall in the center, a few of whom have 
been suggested as possible self-portraits of the artist, especially the bearded 
fellow at the left.^ To these must be added the remarkable heads of the apos- 
tles in the Death of the Virgin (ca. 1481-82, Bruges, Groeningemuseum) whose 
verisimilitude far surpasses standard types. As Elisabeth Dhanens has noted, 
these apostles must have been based on sketches d'aprés la vie (naar het leven). 
The heads, she continues, are drawn in a manner so lively, so precise, and the 
graphic depiction of their features is so individualized that one can imagine 
that they were based on certain of the brothers of the Red Cloister that Hugo 
encountered daily during his residence there.5 To these lifelike renderings, it 


3 For varying opinions about the two works in the Met, see the references on the Met web- 
site, “Collections,” The MET, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/436521 and http://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search /436522. 
For the Walters Art Gallery painting, see Claus Grimm, “A Rediscovered Work by Hugo 
van der Goes,” in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 46 (1988): 77-88. 

4 Elisabeth Dhanens, Hugo van der Goes (Antwerp: Fonds Mercator, 1998), 200 (note 100, as 
Destree and Winkler had also suggested) and details on 208-09. 

5 Ibid. 356. 
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further has been suggested, Hugo also added his self-portrait as the apostle at 
the far upper-left of the bed of the dying Virgin.® 

Into this mix of portraits and quasi-portraits by Hugo now comes a recent 
acquisition at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Portrait of an 
Old Man (Fig. 3.1). Although when initially offered at the auction house Tajan in 
Paris (June 28, 2008, lot 13), this keenly affecting portrait of advanced age was 
attributed to a “French artist working in Burgundy around 1450-70,” its style is 
clearly closer to early Netherlandish paintings of ca. 1470-75. Carefully studied 
physiognomies of middle-aged or old male and female individuals are found 
among the works of the best-known painters of the period, although they are 
relatively rare. In the collections of the Met alone there are examples by a mas- 
ter from the circle of Dieric Bouts (32.100.41),8 one attributed to Aelbert van 
Ouwater (17.190.22),9 one by a North Netherlandish painter of a deceased John, 
First Count of Egmond (32.100.118)/ and one by Hans Memling (14.40.648).!! 
Nearby at the Morgan Library and Museum, and just as unforgettable, is the 
tiny but mesmerizing donor portrait of Anna Willemzoon that once formed 
the left wing (ca. 1467-70) of Memling’s Jan Crabbe Triptych. 

With its bold presence and decisive strength of character, the Portrait of an 
Old Man can be linked most closely to the oeuvre of Hugo van der Goes, as will 
be discussed below. Here the picture finds a close parallel to portraits Hugo in- 
cluded in larger narrative compositions that exhibit a psychologically intense 
demeanor, enhanced by minutely observed detail. Based on the costume of 
the sitter, who wears a purplish robe with fur collar over a red undergarment, 
and a shallow-crowned chaperon with a trailing cornet over his shoulder, the 
portrait dates to ca. 1470-75. 

The Portrait of an Old Man is a fortuitous survivor of a usually very fragile 
combination of materials and technique. It is painted on a paper support that 


Ibid., 358, 360. 
Tajan Tableaux anciens et du xix’ siècle, June 28, 2008, lot 13, 16-17. 

8 “Collections,” The Met, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/436284. 

9 “Collections,” The Met, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/437236. 

io “Collections, The Met, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/436991. 

11 "Collections, The Met, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/437055. 

12 John Marciari, ed., Hans Memling: Portraiture, Piety, and a Reunited Altarpiece, exh. cat., 
Morgan Library and Museum, Bruges (New York and London: Paul Holberton Publishing, 
2016), esp. 280. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Hugo van der Goes, Portrait of an Old Man, ca. 1470-75, Oil on paper, laid down on 
wood, Overall 22.2 x 16.5 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Purchase, 
2009 Benefit Fund, Hester Diamond Gift, Victor Wilbour Memorial Fund, Mary 
Harriman Foundation and Friends of European Paintings Gifts, Alfred N. Punnett 
Endowment Fund, Marquand and Charles B. Curtis Funds, and University Place 
Foundation Gift, 2010 (2010.118). 
PHOTO: THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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was subsequently affıxed to a thin oak panel. The technique of oil on paper 
glued to an oak panel seems highly unusual, but this is probably because fewer 
examples have survived than those of the more conventional oil painted di- 
rectly on oak panel.! That the paper support was most likely attached to the 
oak panel close to the time of the creation of the painting, and not consid- 
erably later, is indicated by the early date of the wood. Dendrochronology 
by Peter Klein revealed that the wood is of Baltic/Polish origin, and that the 
youngest heartwood ring dates from 1436, placing the earliest possible felling 
date of the tree from which the panel came as 1445.14 

Oil paintings on paper supports laid down to wood panels may not be as 
rare as they seem. However, it is not always easy to recognize them, and such 
determinations are most often made during the technical examination of the 
work. The reasons an artist would have chosen this technique of oil on paper 
are not entirely clear. One may speculate that the painter began the portrait 
as a drawing and simply found it convenient to proceed with painting on top 
of the drawing, thus saving time and the additional labor of transferring the 
features of the sitter's physiognomy onto a different support, a grounded oak 
panel. Another possible option is that certain heads were painted separately 
on a paper support and inserted later into a composition because the sitter 
was not available or traveling at the time when the remainder of the painting 
was produced. One of the best known examples of this practice is the head of 
Tommaso Portinari, which was separately painted on an as yet undetermined 
support, and subsequently affixed to his already painted figure on the left wing 
of Hugo's Portinari Altarpiece.® 

In the case of the Met's Old Man, it seems likely that this oil on paper was not 
produced as an independent portrait, but rather was made as a fully worked-up 


13 See Maryan W. Ainsworth, "Some Theories about Paper and Parchment as Supports for 
Early Netherlandish Paintings," in H. Verougstraete, R. van Schoute, and A. Dubois, eds., 
La peinture dans les Pays-Bas au 16e siecle: pratiques d'atelier, infrarouges et autres methods 
d'investigation, Colloque 1997, 12 (Louvain, 1999): 251-260; and Catheline Périer-d'Ieteren, 
“Un portrait peint á l'huile sur papier marouflé á attribuer au Maitre des Portraits 
Princiers,' in Annales d'Histoire de l'Art & d'Archéologie, 37 (2015): 7-29. 

14 Peter Klein report June 21, 2010, European Paintings Curatorial files. 

15 For a helpful discussion of portraits painted on various supports and later affixed to 
paintings on panel, see Griet Steyaert, “The Seven Sacraments' Some Technical Aspects 
Observed During the Restoration,’ in Rogier van der Weyden in Context, ed. by Lorne 
Campbell, Jan van der Stock, Catherine Reynolds, Lieve Watteeuw (Paris-Leuven-Walpole, 
Mass.: Peeters Publishers, 2012): 124-32. 
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study for inclusion in a larger composition, such as a donor portrait as part of 
a devotional subject on a central panel or left wing of a triptych. Evidence for 
this supposition is found in the plain neutral color of the background, devoid 
of any shadow cast by the head or other location-defining elements behind the 
sitter, and by the directional gaze of the man, whose attention appears to have 
been captured by some object or personage at the right. This hypothesis is also 
consistent with Hugo's apparent practice of independently studying heads 
after life that then were inserted into his larger compositions. 

Such paintings in oil on paper are indeed very fragile. In regard to the 
Portrait of an Old Man, miraculously only a small loss to the left of the sitter's 
nose (probably the result of delamination and blistering of the surface in more 
recent times) compromises the otherwise excellent condition of the painted 
surface.!6 Minimal preparatory underdrawing was found with infrared reflec- 
tography that established the contours of the sitter's head, facial features of the 
nose, mouth, and eyes, and a few lines beneath the chin, as well as the outline 
of the chaperon.!” The painting is executed in an oil medium with a limited 
palette, and demonstrates an extraordinarily sophisticated handing, readily 
expressing the subtle nuances of old age recorded in paint. The paper sup- 
port has yellowed and darkened over time, and the copper green of the sitter's 
chaperon has oxidized to a brownish hue. The skin tones appear to be some- 
what speckled as a result of natural aging. As paintings conservator Michael 
Gallagher has noted, "in the face, thin veils of subtly modulated color in the 
shadows are contrasted with more thinly applied opaque passages of half-light 
and highlight describing the elaborate topography of the sitter's features."!8 

The objective portrayal of the Old Man is unrelenting in terms of its descrip- 
tion of old age. The sagging jowls and supple flesh of age, the furrowed brow, 
and the wrinkles and pouches of flesh beneath the sitter's eyes mark the ac- 
cumulation of many years. One further detail adds to the individualized—not 
idealized— portrayal of the sitter: he is missing his upper teeth. This is evi- 
denced by the retruded upper lip, and the shorter than usual distance between 
the tip of his nose and his chin. In addition, the wrinkles around his lower lip 


16 бее the condition report of Michael Gallagher, February 10, 2010, European Paintings 
Curatorial files. 

17 Infrared reflectography was carried out in December 2009 by Charlotte Hale with the 
Indigo Merlin NIR camera; no filter; StingRay NIR macro lens; National Instruments IMAQ 
(NI 14222) digitizing board; and IR Vista 2.5 capture software. 

18 Michael Gallagher report, as in note 16. 
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and cheeks, typically form as a result of missing teeth or a decrease in muscle 
tone associated with an elderly man.!? 

In coming to terms with the attribution of the Met painting, certain com- 
parisons clarify the particular treatment and emphasis of the approach of the 
artist that link this portrait specifically to Hugo's work. The extraordinary gift 
of van der Goes to objectively observe—sometimes to a significant degree of 
candor or even harshness—and describe in paint the physiognomy of his sit- 
ters is perhaps best illustrated by a comparison of Hugo's portrait of Maria 
Baroncelli from the right wing of the Portinari Altarpiece of ca. 1473-78 with 
the bust-length portrait in the Metropolitan Museum of Art of Maria by Hans 
Memling of ca. 1470, which once was the right third of a stationary triptych that 
included Tommaso Portinari at the far left and a Virgin and Child (now lost) in 
the center.2° The two portraits of Maria are shown similarly dressed, and wear 
the same intricate necklace of twisted gold, pearls and jeweled enamel roses. 
Although minutely observed in its details, Memling considerably softened 
the bony structure of the head, overemphasized the surface of the face in the 
Met portrait, and suppressed the individual physiognomic traits of the sitter, 
smoothing out the sharp angles in favor of an idealized beauty. But Hugo's un- 
compromisingly objective representation of Maria accentuates her prominent 
nose and the sharp angles of her face by turning her head almost to a profile 
view and emphasizing the bony structure of the face through strong, chiar- 
oscuro lighting. Memling thus achieved the far more flattering image of Maria. 
Itis obvious why so many clients preferred to engage Memling to portray them, 
rather than the rather harshly objective Hugo van der Goes. 

A similar comparison between the Met's Old Man, the subject of this essay, 
and another Met painting, Memling's Portrait of an Old Man, both of ca. 1475, 
elucidates the specific characteristics of the former?! Although the pose of 
the two aged men is the same—a tightly-cropped view of each sitter facing to 
the right—once again the approach is different. Memling's old man is closely 
observed in terms of his age-worn face—the lines etched into his forehead, 
the sagging jowls, and the drooping lids of his eyes, all of which give him a 


19 Му thanks to Dr. Francis Shin for consulting with me about the facial effects due to the 
loss of teeth. Email to the author from Dr. Shin dated October 12, 2016. 

20 Бог Memling’s image of Maria Baroncelli, see, “Collections” (Additional Images), The Met, 
accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/437056. 
For an image of Hugo's portrait of Maria, see Dhanens, van der Goes, 291. 

21 For the Memling Portrait of an Old Man, see, "Collections," The Met, accessed o2 February 
2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/437055. 
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sense of character that elicits the viewer’s curiosity and imagination. We want 
to chat with him and hear the tales of his life that have earned him the deep- 
ly incised lines of his face. In particular, there is a softness of the modeling 
of his flesh and an emphasis on his partly sunken, warm brown eyes. Brown 
shading has been added to the whites of the eyes, thus imparting a somewhat 
weary expression to the old man. The head is turned slightly to the right, but 
still allowing for a broad view of the head that is bathed with an even soft 
lighting. By contrast, the portrait of the old man wearing the chaperon is far 
more incisively described with sharply-defined contours of facial features and 
more dramatic lighting effects that accentuate the lively topography of the 
face. His head is turned slightly more to the right so that the left eye intersects 
with the accentuated contour of the nose, which itself prominently emerges 
from the far more sculpturally described, three-dimensional characterization 
of the head. 

The stark realism of the Portrait of an Old Man wearing a chaperon and its 
psychological intensity closely relate it to the work of Hugo van der Goes. Its 
approach comes closest to the male figures in Hugo’s religious paintings, such 
as the Nativity Altarpiece or the Portinari Altarpiece of around 1470 and 1473-78 
respectively. A comparison of the Old Man with the head of Saint Thomas from 
the Portinari Altarpiece (compare Figs. 3.1 and 3.2) shows a similar attention to 
the chiaroscuro treatment and bold modeling of the sharply articulated skel- 
etal structure of the face. Moreover, the deep furrows of the brow, crow’s feet at 
the proper right eye, and the deep line defining the fleshy cheek are produced 
not by superimposed thin layers of glazes, but by deftly juxtaposing brush- 
strokes of light and dark paint to create the illusion of ridges and deep valleys 
of flesh. The bulbous shape of the eyes, with their pronounced lower eyelids, is 
similar. In each, the irises of the expressive eyes are similarly translucent, and 
the pupil and iris sit rather like flat discs on the rounded white portion of the 
eye. Catch-lights are placed strategically to give the sense of the watery nature 
of the white of the eye. The manner in which the ear cartilage appears pinched 
together above the earlobes is identical. 

Although the attribution of the Met’s Portrait of an Old Man most closely 
fits with works by Hugo van der Goes, another option must briefly be consid- 
ered, that is, the Circle of Dieric Bouts. Entertaining this option reminds us 
not only of a few portraits that appear to straddle the line between the two 
artists, but also of the historical circumstances that caused Hugo van der Goes 
to be engaged in one way or another with works that Bouts left unfinished at 
his death in 1475. Among the early Netherlandish portraits that have been as- 
sociated both with Dieric Bouts (active 1457, died 1475) and with Hugo van der 
Goes is the Portrait of a Donor (Washington, National Gallery of Art, 1961.9.66). 
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FIGURE 3.2 Hugo van der Goes, Saint Thomas, detail of head from the left wing of the Portinari 
Triptych, ca. 1473-78, Ой on wood, Overall wing 253 x 141 cm, Galleria degli Uffizi, 
Florence. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


Now attributed to a follower of Bouts ca. 1470-75, the Donor shows a sharply- 
defined physiognomy, but a less detailed rendering and much broader brush- 
work than in the Меї Old Man. 

The historical connection between Bouts and Van der Goes is documented in 
particular with two occasions. The Leuven artist died before he had completed 
the Saint Hippolytus Altarpiece, and Hugo van der Goes apparently was called 
in to add the left wing portraying the two donors of the triptych, Hippolyte 
de Berthoz and his wife Elisabeth Huygheins. Cathéline Perier-d’Ieteren has 
noted the similarities between the donor portrait of Hippolyte de Berthoz and 
another painting at the Metropolitan Museum given to Hugo van der Goes, the 
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Portrait of a Man (29.100.15) of ca. 1475,22 calling attention to the “vigorously 
modeled face with its prominent nose and salient mouth’ so characteristic of 
portraits by Hugo van der Соеѕ’”23 

Also left unfinished at Bouts’s death were the Justice of Emperor Otto III 
panels that were commissioned for the Town Hall of Leuven. Although docu- 
ments indicate that Hugo was hired to come to Leuven in 1480 to appraise the 
partially completed commission, there is no record of when and by whom the 
work was finished. The panel that was completed by an unknown artist after 
Bouts's death,?* the Beheading of the Innocent Count of са. 1473-75, includes at 
the right border portraits of five citizens, probably Leuven magistrates, who 
are dressed in the plain attire of local burghers. Among the strongly individual- 
ized faces of this group is a man who wears a costume very similar to the one 
worn by the Met's Old Man, that is, a purplish robe with fur collar, a chaperon 
with cornette tossed over his shoulder, and accents of red in his cap and stand- 
ing collar (Fig. 3.3). A closer look shows a similar treatment of the carefully 
observed description of the face including sagging jowls, a prominent sharply- 
defined nose with a highlight at its tip, and deeply-lined forehead. However, 
the skeletal structure of the man’s head in the Execution is not nearly as well 
understood or as sculpturally defined, nor is its modeling as strongly character- 
ized with a chiaroscuro treatment. The result is a flatter facial plane to which 
the features appear to be attached. A startling difference is evident in the eyes 
that convey the emotional essence of a man. While the eyes of the Met's Old 
Man show a dark pupil and translucent iris as a flat disc floating on the white 
of the eyes, conveying another-worldly empathic expression, those of the man 
in the Execution are not given the same attention and their routine execution 
does not communicate the same sense of humanity. Although there might be 
a temptation to suggest that the Beheading of the Innocent Count could have 
been a second work partly completed by Hugo van der Goes after the death 


22 "Collections, The Met, accessed o2 February 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/436521. 

23 _ Cathéline Perier-d’Ieteren, Dieric Bouts, The Complete Works (Brussels: Mercatorfonds, 
2006), 348, 351. 

24 The names that have been suggested as the artist(s) who completed the Execution of 
the Innocent Count include: Dieric the Younger, Albert Bouts, the Master of the Munich 
Betrayal of Christ, and the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl; ibid., 55-57. See also the discus- 
sion of the justice panels by Cyriel Stroo and Pascale Syfer-d'Olne in Cyriel Stroo, Pascale 
Syfer-d'Olne, Anne Dubois, Roel Slachmuylders, The Flemish Primitives: Catalogue of 
Early Netherlandish Painting in the Royal Museums of Fine Arts of Belgium, vol. 2, The Dirk 
Bouts, Petrus Christus, Hans Memling and Hugo van der Goes Groups (Brussels: Brepols 
Publishers, 1999), 56-104. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Circle of Dieric Bouts, Portrait of a Man, detail (right edge) of Execution of 
the Innocent Count, Justice of Emperor Otto 111, ca. 1473-82, Overall 127 94 x 
71 % in. (324.5 x 182 cm), Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de belgique, Brussels. 
PHOTO: KIK/IRPA. 
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of Dieric Bouts, the similarity of the two heads likely has more to do with two 
painters working around the same time, in the same general region, and the 
prevailing influence of Hugo van der Goes, than with the handling and execu- 
tion of one and the same artist. 

The Мег Portrait of an Old Man holds our attention with its breath-taking 
quality and sensitive rendering. Hugo’s extraordinary execution portrays the 
advanced age of the sitter with an empathy rarely seen in early Netherlandish 
painting toward the end of the fifteenth century. Etched into the old man’s 
face are the experiences of a lifetime, left for all posterity to contemplate with 
compassion. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Besieged War-Elephant: A Boschian Moralized 
Antiwar Discourse 


Yona Pinson 


For Larry Silver, an esteemed colleague and dear friend 


The Besieged War-Elephant (c. 1490; Fig. 4.1), an enigmatic Boschian allegory, 
was engraved by Alart du Hameel, an architect-engraver from ‘s-Hertogenbosch 


who was also the first designer of Boschian prints. Hameel was an important 


figure in the city and belonged to the same social and artistic milieu as Bosch, 


so it is likely the two artists knew each other. Whether Hameel was directly 


inspired by a lost work by Bosch or followed models that emerged from the 


artist’s workshop is still being debated.! Nevertheless, Hameel’s emblematical 


1 


© 


Like Bosch, Hameel was also a member of the Brotherhood of Our Lady. Already in 1927, 


Max Jakob Friedländer suggested that Hameel elaborated a prototype derived from either 
a drawing or a painting by Jheronimus Bosch; see his Early Netherlandish Painting, Vol. 5: 
Geerten Tot Sint Jans and Jerome Bosch, trans. Heinz Norden (Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1969), 
70. Friedländer’s view was later adopted by D. Bax, Hieronymus Bosch. His Picture-writing 
Deciphered, trans. M. A. Bax-Botha (Rotterdam: A. A. Balkema, 1979), 275. According to Jane 
Campbell Hutchison, ed., The Illustrated Bartsch, Early German Artists (New York: Abaris 
Books, 1981), Part 2: 242, it might be derived from a Boschian prototype. This view was adopted 
by Paul Vandenbroeck, “Wisdom of the Riddle,’ in Hieronymus Bosch: The Complete Painting 
and Drawings, ed. Jos Koldeweij, Paul Vandenbroeck and Bernard Vermet (Rotterdam: NAi 
Publishers, 2000), 117-19; idem, “Meaningful Caprices. Folk Culture, Middle Class Ideology 
(ca. 1480-1510) and Aristocratic Recuperation (ca. 1530-1570): A Series of Brussels Tapestries 
after Hieronymus Bosch,” Jaarboeck Koninklijk Museum voor Schonen Kunsten (2009): 212-69, 
esp. 254. Vandenbroeck (214) mentions a lost Boschian tapestry of the Elephant from a se- 
ries of tapestries after Bosch, produced in Brussels, c. 1530-40, previously in the collection 
of Francis 1; see also Larry Silver, Hieronymus Bosch (New York: Abbeville, 2006), 362-64. 
According to Marisa Bass and Elisabeth Wyckoff, “Sons of ‘s-Hertogenbosch: Hieronymus 
Bosch’s Local Legacy in Print,” Art in Print 5 (2015), http://artinprint.org/article/sons-of-s 
-hertogenbosch-hieronymus-boschs-local-legacy-in-print, accessed 03/02/2016, the print 
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FIGURE 4.1 Alart du Hameel, The Besieged War-Elephant, с. 1490, (20.3 x 33.6 cm), Vienna, 
Albertina, Graphische Sammlung (art work in Public Domain). 


composition reflects ideas that preoccupied Bosch. Images of warfare, vio- 
lence, and military assaults consumed his thoughts and became a leitmotif in 
his antiwar ethical discourse.” 

In the engraving The Besieged War Elephant, the teeming battlefield pan- 
orama includes a combination of human warriors and emblematic animals 
that recall Bosch's vocabulary? The warring parties advance toward the war 
elephant from every direction, creating a turbulent, almost centrifugal compo- 
sition that forces the viewer to scrutinize the scene from the center outward, in 
order to make sense of all its puzzling pieces. 


raises the question of how closely Hameel collaborated with Bosch; see also Marisa Bass and 
Elisabeth Wyckoff, Beyond Bosch. The Afterlife of a Renaissance Master in Print, exh. cat. (Saint 
Louis: Saint Louis Art Museum, 2015), cat. no. 15, 141-43. According to Erwin Pokorny, “Alart 
du Hameel, The War Elephant,’ in Bosch. The 5th Century Exhibition, Pilar Silva Maroto ed. 
(Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, 2016), 178, although strongly influenced by Bosch, Alart 
du Hameel saw himself as the author of the engraving, and he signed it in the sky. 

2 See Yona Pinson, “Images of War and Violence as Moral Lessons in the Work of Jheronimus 
Bosch,’ in J. W. M. Timmermans, ed., Jheronimus Bosch. His Patrons His Public, (‘s-Hertogen- 
bosch Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2014), 230-50. 

3 Ibid, esp. 235 and 239. 
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The iconographic framework of the composition relies on the antithetical 
pattern of the Psychomachia—the battle between the virtues and vices that re- 
flects the inner conflict of the human soul and ends with the triumph of the vir- 
tues.^ Later Northern Renaissance elaborations reimagined the Psychomachia 
as a furious confrontation between Christian vices and virtues, such as in an 
early sixteenth-century tapestry series of the Redemption of Man.5 

However, I suggest that Hameel's Boschian antiwar allegory be read as an 
ironical reversal of this well-established moralizing motif. In this multifaceted 
scene, there is no aggressor and no victim; the besieged war elephant and the 
human assailants are all imbued with negative values; all the warring factions 
are blameworthy aggressors and, consequently, every human figure and beast 
is related to the forces of evil. The images of warriors mounting emblematical 
beasts in an effort to overwhelm the enormous war elephant derives as I sug- 
gest from the Etymachia, a moralistic battle in the psychomachian tradition, 
where warriors equated with vices and virtues ride symbolic beasts." 

The visualization of the war elephant in medieval bestiaries and late 
medieval illustrations likely derives from an ancient literary tradition—mainly 
Pliny the Elder’s Natural History (book 8, chapters 5-6 and 8)8—and from the 


4 Silver, Hieronymus Bosch, 364, intimated that the composition might allude to the medi- 
eval psychomachia; Joanne S. Norman, Metamorphosis of an Allegory. The Iconography of 
the Psychomachia in Medieval Art (New York: P. Lang, 1988), 2 and chap. 7, "Psycomachia 
Iconography in the Fifteenth Century: The Final Metamorphosis"; see also Simona Cohen, 
Animals as Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 72—74. 

5 See Norman, Metamorphoses of an Allegory, 242-43 and 247-48 and Fig. 212; for the tapestry 
see The Combat of the Virtues and the Vices, from the series of Redemption Man, in the Hearst 
Collection of the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, accessed 10 May 2017, https://art.famsf 
.org/ combat-virtues-and-vices-redemption-man-series-54144. 

6 Vandenbroeck, interprets this emblematic combat as а social-political allegory: “Wisdom 
of the Riddle,” 117-19; idem, “Meaningful Caprices,’ 255, following Bax, Hieronymus Bosch, 
275-83, who observed that the flags bear the insignia of urban professions, crafts guilds and 
trades, suggesting that the print might allude to a rise of the ordinary folk, against the au- 
thorities embodied by the besieged elephant. 

7 Norman, Metamorphoses of an Allegory, 198-99; Although the large part of fifteenth century 
Etymachia imagery is known mainly through German illuminated manuscripts, they were 
spread also through incunabula and woodcuts, as for example a fifteenth-century woodcut, 
Battle of Lechery and Chastity, Vienna, Graphische Sammlung Albertina. 

8 A dichotomist meaning had been noted in Pliny’s discourse of the elephant. However, the 
male-elephant is singled out as useful in a military context, able to carry a “castle full of 
armed soldiers.’ This image was later adopted in patristic literature, notably by the seventh- 
century doctor of the Church Isidore of Seville in his Etymologies, (Book 12, 2:14-16), who, fol- 
lowing Pliny, described the elephant's intelligence as well as its usefulness on the battlefield, 
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biblical story of the heroic battle of Eleazar Maccabeus (1 Maccabees 6:34), 
who was crushed under the battle elephant he had killed.? Although in Late 
Antique thought the elephant was attributed with a dual nature emblematic 
of virtue on the one hand and ferocity and perilous warfare on the other,” it is 
worth noting that in medieval exegetical sources (which had inherited much 
of the Late Antique thought) and bestiaries, the elephant sometimes belonged 
exclusively to the forces of evil.!! 

In Hameel’s perplexing weave, the arrangement of the war elephant along 
the central vertical axis of the composition, on the same line as the lion and 
bull positioned directly below, may have been intended as a visual key for de- 
coding the emblematic meaning of this trio of beasts and riders and of the 
larger allegory. The bull, an arrow piercing its neck, is mounted by a grotesque, 
portly warrior sporting a pointed hood and holding what appears to be a pillar.!? 
Next to this beast and rider is a lion bearing another combatant who holds a 
long triple-bladed spear. The rider's repulsive face sticks out from the middle 
of a wooden disc fitted with sharp spikes. 

In medieval bestiaries the bull was emblematic of strength, ferocity, and 
war. Its traits elaborated on biblical sources where the bull connoted the evil 
and destructive powers menacing the earth on the day of the Lord’s revenge 
when the “land will be soaked with blood” (Isaiah 34:7). In medieval moralis- 
tic thought the lion often carried contradictory meanings: the heraldic lion of 
Judah connoted the King of Kings, i.e., Christ (Revelation 5:5), while Hugo of 


citing the battle between the Indians and Persians fought from wooden turrets strapped 
on the backs of elephants. 

9 Yona Pinson, “War and Antiwar Discourse in Alciato’s Book of Emblems,” Emblematica 21 
(2014): 97-134, esp. 113 and n. 35. 

10  Inthe fifteenth-century Etymachia (Vorau, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. 130, fol. 110), Patientia is 
mounted on an elephant. 

11 бее Beryl Rowland, Animals with Human Faces: A Guide to Animal Symbolism (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1974), 73. As Rowland points out, in some bestiaries a big elephant 
represents Synagoga. 

12 The pillar symbolizes spiritual steadfastness and strength (Revelation 3:12), and hence be- 
came the attribute of Fortitude, which might sometimes hold a broken pillar, in allusion 
to Samson; see Guy de Tervarent, Attributs et symboles dans l'art profane (Geneva: Droz, 
1977), 135, 1. 

13 According to Michel Pastoureau, Couleurs, Images, Symboles. Étude d'histoire et 
danthropologie (Paris: Le Léopard d'Or, 1989), 225, 226-28, the bull was related to 
Antichrist and the satanic forces of evil; see The Aberdeen Bestiary, twelfth century, ms. 
24, fol. 21v, De iuvenco (“Of the bullock”), University of Aberdeen Library, accessed 10 May 
2017, http://www.abdn.ac.uk/bestiary/ms24/f21v. See also: The Book of Beasts. Being a 
Translation from a Latin Bestiary of the Twelfth Century Made and Edited by T. H. White 
(New York: Dover, 1984), 77. 
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Saint Victor, in his commentary on I Peter 5: 8, compared the devil to a roaring 
lion on the prowl for prey. The lion’s combative nature is often emphasized 
in medieval imagery.!* In the moralistic manual La Somme le roi (1279),!5 the 
lion is imbued with multiple meanings. The author, Friar Laurent, conceived 
warfare as the deadly sin of Ira, designated by the emblematic lion. He further 
related the lion with Superbia (pride), indicating the diabolic rage of conquer- 
ors who devour everything.!6 

From atop the composite manned-fortress/war machine on the elephant's 
back flies a banner with crescent and star, a Saracen emblem, which, in Bosch’s 
vocabulary, designated evil and sin.!” The banner is rhymed with a fiery blazon 
held by a demon at right, a further sign of the devilish nature of the conflict. 
Completing this horizontal emblematical interlace of malevolent signs is an- 
other flag visible atop the fortified tower at the upper left background, which 
echoes the besieged elephant's castle-fortress, and is emblazoned with a ser- 
pent to designate the forces of evil. 

Scattered throughout this metaphorical war scene are grotesque human 
combatants wearing Saracen-like helmets and monstrous knights in armor, a 


14 Beverly M. Kienzle, “The Bestiary of Heretics: Imagining Medieval Christian Heresy with 
Insects and Animals,’ in A Communion of Subjects: Animals in Religion, Science and Ethics, 
Paul Waladu and Kimberly Patton, eds., (New York: Columbia University Press, 2006), 
104-6; the ambivalent interpretation of animals meanings’ as representing either vice or 
virtue, further resounded in fifteenth-century sermons, see: Simona Cohen, Animals as 
Disguised Symbols, 4, 22, and 213-15. 

15 Га Somme le roi, Friar Laurent’s moralistic manual (1279), written in vernacular Middle 
French for a lay audience (but read by clerics as well), became a best-seller of sorts in the 
late medieval and early modern period in Europe. See Edith Brayer and Anne-Francoise 
Leurquin-Labi, La Somme le roi, par Frére Laurent (Paris: Société des anciens textes fran- 
cais, 2008). It was translated into Middle Dutch later in the fifteenth century: Frater 
Laurentius, Des Connics Summe, trans. Jan van Brederode (Delft: Jacob van der Meer and 
Mauricius Yematszoon, 1478), and the same translation was published again in Hasselt in 
1481 (in den strichte van Uterchet, in 40); subsequent publications include Delft: Jacob 
Jacobszoon van der Meer, 1482 and Haarlem: Jacob Bellaert, 1484. 

16 Friar Laurent further imbued the lion's head with cruelty and ferocity; for the lion’s rage 
and furious pride, see Brayer and Leurquin-Labi, La Somme le roi, 114-15; in the later an- 
tiwar discourse elaborated in Andrea Alciato’s emblem book, the lion connotes fury and 
rage, see Pinson, “War and Antiwar Discourse,” 104-12. 

17 In Bosch’s vocabulary, the crescent-moon connotes heresy and submission to the forces 
of evil, and the Lord's betrayers, see Bax, Hieronymus Bosch, 158 and especially 194-97; See 
Yona Pinson, The Fools’ Journey (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 153 and n. 25. 
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typical amalgam of characters filling many of Bosch's allegorical battlefields.!9 
In a parody of the warring cavaliers of the Etymachia, an assembly of mounted 
warriors rushes toward the besieged elephant from the lower left corner led 
by a warrior riding a wild unicorn that has trampled a Saracen soldier who 
can be seen still gripping a flag decorated with crescent and star (Fig. 4.2). 
In biblical sources the untamed unicorn (7еет in Hebrew) designated wild 
strength, becoming a proverbial metaphor for untamable nature (Job 39:9-11; 
Psalms 22:21),!9 while in Isaiah’s apocalyptic prophecy, the wild unicorn, along 
with the above-noted bull from the book of Isaiah, represents the forces of evil 
threatening to soak the earth with blood on the day of the Lord’s vengeance. 
Yet, in the context of the allegorical battle being waged against the emblem- 
atic war elephant, it is noteworthy that in medieval sources the unicorn is also 
described as a ferocious enemy of the elephant, an image that derives from 


FIGURE 4.2 
Alart du Hameel, The Besieged 
War-Elephant (detail of Fig. 4.1). 





18 An analogical mingling of human warriors and beasts can be seen in Bosch's Vienna Last 
Judgment Triptych, see Pinson, “Images of War and Violence"; for Saracen-like arms, see 
ibid., esp. 235 and n. 19. 

19 Тһе emblematic image of the wild unicorn, embodying untamed nature, can be seen, as 
pointed out by Vandenbroeck, “Wisdom of the Riddle,” 117, in the central panel of Bosch's 
Hermit Saints Triptych (Venice, Gallerie dell'Accademia, c. 1495-1505) on the “heathen” 
throne before Saint Jerome, which is decorated with a relief of a naked man gripping the 
wild beast's horn in an effort to tame and ride it, symbolizing the saint's struggle to over- 
come his passions. 
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antique commentaries.?? The wild unicorn’s untamable nature is manifestly 
portrayed through the knight-warrior in full armor struggling to control it. 
Gripping its horn, the knight pierces a bear, yet another emblematic beast des- 
ignating rage and violence.?! Another wounded beast has already thrown its 
rider; we see only its hindquarter and tail, which might identify it as a lion, 
also designating rage and warfare. In Renaissance imagery, the lion's tail was 
imbued with emblematical meaning specifying its savage temper associated 
with fury and bellicosity.?? 

Behind the knight is another rider mounted on a dromedary-type creature. 
In medieval and later bestiaries and fifteenth-century Etymachia, the camel 
often served as an allegorical mount for an armed personification of Ira.?? The 
rider's exotic headgear topped with the claw of a bird of prey, seemingly relates 
him to the forces of evil. Other "knights" among the various warring parties 
scattered throughout the scene wear emblematic pseudo-tournament helmets 
topped with elaborate crests in the shapes of a swan, a lute and a jar, which 
denote the sins of lust, lewdness and drunkenness.?4 


20 Pliny The Elder, Natural History (8: 20, 29 and 31); Florence McCulloch, Medieval Latin 
and French Bestiaries (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1962), 179-80; 
Odell Shepard, The Lore of the Unicorn (New York: Harper & Row, 1993), 51-52; Willene B. 
Clark, A Medieval Book of Beasts: the Second Family Bestiary, Commentary, Art, Text, and 
Translation, (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2006), 35. 

21 Already in the twelfth-century compendium Hortus Deliciarum, the bear symbolizes 
brute force and violence. In fifteenth-century Psychomachia imagery Ira is mounted on a 
bear, Norman, Metamorphoses of an Allegory, 218, 220, Fig. 105 and Tervarent, Attributs et 
Symbols, 343-44, (“Ours П”); an emblematic bear precedes Dame Ira in the emblematical 
parade in Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Ira. 

22 See Pinson, “War and Antiwar Discourse,” 104-6. 

23 бее Norman, Metamorphosis of an Allegory, 204 and Fig. 91, where Ira is related to the 
devil. However, in fifteenth-century illustrated Etymachia the dromedary/camel is some- 
times related to Pride, Ibid., 206-7, and Fig. 104). 

24 This emblematic pseudo-heraldic imagery might be derived from the late medieval 
Etymachia, where personified seven deadly sins and seven virtues are portrayed as pairs 
of mounted knights, adorned with allegorical crested helmets, shields, and banners deco- 
rated with emblematic birds or beasts (See Norman, Metamorphosis of an Allegory, Figs. 
89-96). As noted by Norman this manual had become vastly popular in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, in the Rhinelands and Flanders, diffused especially through printed 
editions. See Joanne S. Norman, “Lay Patronage and the Popular Iconography of the Seven 
Deadly Sins,’ in Carol Garrett Fisher and Kathleen L. Scott, eds., Art Into Life. Collected 
Papers from the Kress Art Museum Medieval Symposium (East Lansing, M1: Michigan State 
University Press, 1995), 213-231, 231-32, and Metamorphoses of an Allegory, 196-214 and 
229. From the Middle Ages the swan was especially related to carnal sin: Clark, Medieval 
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Below the walled hilltop city in the upper left background, another group 
of assailants, some mounted and some on foot, advances in the direction of 
the besieged war elephant. The warriors crowd behind an oversized circular 
shield that is also fitted with a dromedary trophy head. An emblematic lion, 
which has just thrown off its rider, recognizable by its typical tail along with a 
wounded bear, both emblems of rage and violence, flank the group of warriors 
on either side. At the rear is an enormous stag (perhaps symbolizing lust). The 
emblematic circular Saracen-like shield is rhymed with the enormous crescent 
moon visor worn by the group's mounted warrior-knight.?5 Hence, in Hameel's 
Boschian secularized pseudo-Etymachia, the original meaning of the meta- 
phoric combat between good and evil is deliberately converted into a battle 
between warriors belonging entirely to the forces of evil. 

At the upper left of the print, a stream of infantry is visible exiting the stone 
fortification that flies the serpent flag and heads in the direction of the war- 
elephant. A mechanical siege-engine on wheels equipped with a long multi- 
blade spear (a typical Boschian war weapon visible in the Vienna Last Judgment 
triptych) leads the battalion. In the lower right foreground, another group of 
armed warriors approaches the war elephant from behind. A huge wooden ar- 
tillery devise fitted with large iron spikes along the top edge and equipped with 
an enormous serrated saw-knife at the center, serves as the protective armor 
for the simply outfitted foot soldiers behind it. Another moveable siege engine 
with a giant hook maneuvered by five soldiers is also about to strike the ele- 
phant from behind. Following this contraption is a huge war-engine on wheels 
with combatants inside it and on the upper deck. This ingenious invention 
echoes devises in other of Bosch's allegorical battlefields, notably the green 
war-machine in the central panel of the Vienna Last Judgment triptych.26 

Hameel follows Bosch's invention of deliberately reversing the scale of 
human beings, beasts and objects in a meaningful visual strategy that creates 
an uneasy hierarchy. In another Boschian paraphrase of the chaotic battlefield, 
Hameel leaves many of the warriors faceless, some literally blinded by their 
over-sized helmets. Some of the warriors' faces appear as round, schematized 


Book of Beasts, chap. 49, 241-43; the lute and jar, are emblematic images designating fri- 
volity, lust and debauchery in Bosch's idiomatic weave. 

25 In medieval and late medieval imagery round shields designate the Saracen armies; see 
Fanny Caroff, “Differencier, caractériser, avertir: Les armoiries imaginaries attribuées au 
monde Musulman,” Médiévales 38 (2000): 137-47, especially 142, 145 and fig. 2. 

26 See Pinson, "Images of War and Violence,’ 233-35. 
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visages—Sottebol—denoting stupidity and folly,” or grotesquely deformed 
profiles that designate evil and cruelty. 

The war-elephant at the center of this turbulent mélée, its legs pierced by 
arrows, lifts up an enemy-warrior with its trunk. A ladder set against the war- 
elephant's hindquarters is held steady by two warriors, while a third, armed 
with a large sword, climbs the rungs while looking back to converse with his 
cohorts below;?? one of them is dressed in a coat of mail and wears a point- 
ed helmet with a wing-like crest, connoting the forces of evil and Saracens.?? 
Two more soldiers carrying a ladder with a rope dangling from it attempt to 
scale the elephant from the left fore.?? In Hameel’s ironical pseudo-Etymachia 
elaboration, the combat pattern is deliberately altered. The metaphor of the 
fortifications of virtues attacked by soldiers of evil carrying scaling ladders and 
armed with axes that appear in fifteenth-century imagery?! is here reversed, as 
the fortified elephant, itself the embodiment of vices, is attacked and besieged 
in turn. 

To relay the carnage of war, Hameel, like Bosch, drew upon stock imagery 
from the well-established tradition of battlefield depictions that were first 
crystallized in northern fifteenth-century courtly illuminated chronicles and 
then elaborated in Netherlandish printed chronicles. For example, the image 
of a severed arm still gripping a sword is found in the Cronyk van Brabant 
(Antwerp: Roland van den Dorp, 1497);?? and the tree stump in the lower right 
foreground designating death, is also drawn from fifteenth-century chronicles 
of battlefield scenarios.?3 


27 Боге Flemish pun on the word sottebol (foolish ball), a face that is round like a ball and 
the sot, see Bax, Hieronymus Bosch, 98, and Keith P. F. Moxey, “Pieter Bruegel and the Feast 
of Fools,” Art Bulletin 64 (1982): 640-46. 

28 — InBosch’s vocabulary, as I already pointed out in my discussion of the Rotterdam Wayfarer, 
contradictory movement, walking in one direction while looking in the opposite direc- 
tion, carries negative connotations, notably folly; Pinson, The Fools’ Journey, 127-28. 

29 бее Ruth Mellinkoff, “Demonic Winged Headgear,” Viator. Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies 16 (1985): 367-81, especially 371-73. 

30 Ladders set against a city wall or bastions, designate besieging in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century chronicles, and became a standard pattern for war imagery that was adopted by 
Bosch; see Pinson, “Images of War and Violence,” 235-37 and 239. 

31 Коше, Bibliotheca Casantensis, Ms. 1404, fols. 26v-27r; Norman, Metamorphosis of an 
Allegory, 228-29. 

32 I refer to the later version, Cronyk van Brabant, 1517, Paris, BnF, RES-M185 fol. Eai (re- 
impressed, fol. K.k.iv verso). 

33 Боге metaphoric image of a tree stump to designate death in Bosch’s visual vocabulary, 
see Pinson, The Fools’ Journey, 134-37; a tree stump marks the central axis of Jean Tavenier's 
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FIGURE 4.3 Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum (?), The Besieged Elephant, published by 
Hieronimus Cock, Antwerp, c. 1550, (40.2 x 54 cm) s-Hertogenbosch, Noordbrabants 
Museum, (art work in Public Domain). 


A later version of the Besieged Elephant (Fig. 4.3), was published by 
Hieronymus Cock (c. 1550, attributed to Joannes and Lucas van Doetecum). It 
was produced in response to a renewed demand in the mid-sixteenth-century 
print market for Boschian inventions. The print explicitly credits Hieronymus 
“Bos” as the inventor?^ Cock added the Latin inscription in the lower margin: 
Temeritatis Svbiti Vt Vehementes Svnt Impvlsvs Quorum Ictibvs Hominvm Mentes 
Concvssae, Nec Sva Pericvla Respicere, Nec Aliena Facta lvsta Aestimatione 
Proseqvi Valent ("Impulses of temerity are as sudden as they are violent; the 
minds of men shaken by their blows have the strength neither to look out for its 


illustration of Charlemagne’s Battle against the Pagans: Jean Tavenier, from David Aubert, 
Les Chroniques et conquestes de Charlemain, c. 1458—60, Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, Ms. 
9066, fol. 326v. 

34 Silver Hieronymus Bosch, 380; Vandenbroeck, “Meaningful Caprices,” 254—55; Jorris van 
Grieken, Ger Luijten and Jan van der Stock, eds., Hieronymus Cock: the Renaissance in 
Print (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2013), cat. no. 61; Bass and Wyckoff, Beyond 
Bosch, cat. 16, 146—49. 
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dangers norto assess the rightful deeds of others”), which derives from Valerius 
Maximus’s Memorable Deeds and Sayings (Valerius Maximus, Factorum et dic- 
torum memorabilium, 9.8), as Marisa Bass has pointed out. Cock’s adaptation 
of Valerius’s text, which faults тап unrestrained impulses of rage and furi- 
ous acts, apparently reflects his own antiwar attitude, which was alluded to 
in prints after Pieter Bruegel the Elder, notably the 1560 Fortitudo, where a 
similar inscription transmits an analogical message. In the later elaboration 
of the Besieged Elephant, the painter-engraver has omitted the emblematic 
beasts representing the passions and sins and the devilish associations, but 
has added, ironical references to the hypocritical role of greedy priests and 
monks on the battlefield. 

A peculiar addition to the enormous war-engine on the elephant's back is 
the pseudo-dovecote with heron-like birds perched on or flying nearby it.?* In 
Boschian vocabulary, the heron signifies aggressiveness and, thus, is related 
to war imagery.?® This emblematic Boschian metaphor was later adopted by 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder in his elaboration of Ira, another of Cock’s antiwar 
productions. On top of the decaying cottage at left, we may discern heron-like 
menacing small birds, while just above the giant personification of warfare, 
similar birds can be seen engaged in a furious fight. 

Another curious image that appears in the war elephant print and Bruegel’s 
Ira is the ship set over a pair of enormous barrels, which denotes the notion of 
reversed order as related to folly, an idea that was pervasive in Northern late 
medieval and Renaissance thought.?” In the print, the ship is mounted atop an 
infernal war machine and is juxtaposed with a gallows from which a beer or 
wine tankard dangles. However, for the cultivated beholder, the juxtaposing of 
tankards and barrels was meaningful; uncorked barrels might denote uncon- 
trolled behavior.?? In Boschian vocabulary, however, uncontrolled behavior, 
due to drunkenness, is further related to wrath, illustrating Ira, in the Table of 
Seven Deadly Sins c. 1505-10 (or later),?? where the scene of brawling peasants, 


35 lam grateful to my friend and ornithologist, Dr. Kolbjörn Skipnes, who confirmed the 
identification of the birds as herons. 

36 Bax, Hieronymus Bosch, 85; in the left middle ground of the central panel in the Lisbon 
Temptation of Saint Anthony, a heron on top of a torture wheel designates the group of 
bestial warriors led by an old hag, personification of furious warfare. 

37 Pinson, Fools’ Journey, 4, 42-44, 156-57. 

38 Ibid. 132 and n. 37; it is worth noting that the satirical Brantian theme of ships of revel- 
ers and mismanagement is alluded to in the ships on barrels in both prints published by 
Hieronymus Cock. 

39 The Madrid Table of the Seven Deadly Sins, recently became an object of debate between 
the Bosch Research and Conservation Project, led by Matthijs Ilsink, Jos Koldeweij, Ron 
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(one waves his wine jar), is taking place in front of an inn, notably under the 
sign of the “golden Поп” Hence, it appears that the mock “war-ship” is engaged 
in vain combat ironically denoting folly and vanity.^? 


Conclusion 


Alart du Hameel’s allegorical Boschian print of the Besieged War Elephant is an 
inventive antiwar moralization. Every level of society is represented in this enig- 
matic mock battle—pseudo-knights, plebian soldiers and simple peasants— 
suggesting that sin is universal and all social strata share in the human failings 
that lead to aggression and war (an established leitmotif in Bosch’s oeuvre). 
The ironical pseudo-Psychomachia framework conveys a new ethical dimen- 
sion to the metaphoric battlefield where vices dominate the scene, and feeble 
human beings are subordinated by evil forces visualized through the change 
of scale between men, beasts, and war machines. In this ironic, inverted psy- 
chomachian combat all parties designate vices and uncontrolled furious im- 
pulses for which all are equally rebuked. This interlaced theater of war can also 
be read as a metaphoric picture of the deadly sin of Ira, a motif that dominated 
the central panel of Bosch's Last Judgment triptych in Vienna.^! 
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CHAPTER5 


The Overpainted Patron: Some Considerations 
about Dating Bosch’s Last Judgment Triptych 
in Vienna 


Erwin Pokorny 


The Picture Gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna holds one of the 
best known and most creative paintings by Hieronymus Bosch and his work- 
shop, known as the Vienna Last Judgment Triptych (Fig. 5.1).! This second largest 
painting attributed to Bosch shows in its open state the Last Judgment on the 
central panel (163 x 127 cm), flanked by the Paradise on the left wing and Hell 
on the right (163 x 60 cm each). When closed, the exteriors of the wings pres- 
ent two male patron saints in grisaille with empty heraldic shields below. The 
commissioner is unknown. The first certain mention of the Vienna triptych 
dates from 1659, when it was described in the collection inventory of Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm of Austria (1614-1662) as an “Original von Hieronimo Bosz.” 
Even though it is highly likely that the archduke already owned the triptych 
when he was Governor of the Spanish Netherlands (1647-1656), this is not 
known for certain. The possibility that he obtained it from the imperial col- 
lection in Vienna cannot be ruled out, since a Last Judgment by “Hieronymo 
Boss (Orig.)” is mentioned in the 1621 Prague inventory of the art collection 
of Emperor Rudolf п (1552-1612),2 and also some paintings by Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder have been listed in both collections.? In any case, in 1662 Leopold 


ı This article is based on my short contribution for a recent publication of the Vienna Academy 
of Fine Arts edited by Nils Biittner, et al., Hieronymus Bosch in der Akademie der bildenden 
Künste Wien (Vienna: Akademie der bildenden Kiinste/Bibliothek der Provinz, 2016), 17-19. 

2 Paul Vandenbroeck was the first who suggested that this Last Judgment could have been 
the Vienna triptych. Paul Vandenbroeck, “Rudolf II als verzamelaar van werk van en naar 
Jheronimus Bosch,” in Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen 
(1981), 130 n. 38. 

See also Tania De Nile, “A new provenance study: the Vienna Last Judgment in 17th cen- 
tury inventories,’ in Jheronimus Bosch, his Life and his Work: the 4th International Jheronimus 
Bosch Conference, April 14-16, 2016 (‘s-Hertogenbosch: Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2016), 
70-88. 

3 See The Tower of Babel, The Gloomy Day, The Return of the Herd, The Hunters in the Snow, in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum (inv. 1026, 1837, 1018, 18389), all online under “Pieter Bruegel 
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Wilhelm bequeathed his collection to his nephew Emperor Leopold 1, and the 
triptych thus became part of the imperial collection, where it was attributed to 
Jan Brueghel (“Sammet-Prüghel”). In the late eighteenth century it went to the 
Habsburg diplomat Anton Franz de Paula, Count of Lamberg-Sprinzenstein 
(1740-1822), who bequeathed it, as a work by Pieter Brueghel the Younger 
(‘Hell Brueghel”), to the Academy of Fine Arts, where it has remained from 
1822 to this day. 

After several attempts to attribute the triptych to various followers of Bosch, 
today the triptych is generally accepted as having been painted at least in part 
by Bosch himself. Most parts are in good condition; only the Garden of Eden 
was extensively reworked in a later century. The triptych has been most re- 
cently described by the Dutch Bosch Research and Conservation Project (BRCP) 
and convincingly attributed to “Bosch and workshop” due to variations in the 
style and quality of the painting as well as underdrawing.* According to the 
BRCP the underdrawings on the outside of the wings were done in a watery 
medium, while the underdrawings on the inside and the central panel, how- 
ever, “present an entirely different approach. [...] The vigorous, sketchy style is 
characterized by repeated outlines and hatching that is precisely worked out 
and bends to follow the modelling of the figures. [...] The occasionally sharp 
turns in the lines no doubt reflect the execution in a dry material. As far as we 
can tell, this underdrawing cannot be compared with any other in a work by 
Bosch [...].”? These observations cannot be disregarded, but I cannot accept 
them without reservations. In any case, I would prefer neither to attribute the 
entire interior sides of the triptych to a workshop collaborator nor preclude the 
possibility that Bosch might have deployed differing drawing styles, depend- 
ing on the size of the figures and the drawing medium (dry or wet). It is also 
possible that, even if creative assistants contributed, the master carried out 
the significant finishing work himself. Many questions remain unanswered. 
The final report of a research project led by Renate Trnek, which undertook 
an extensive infrared reflectography (IRR) and x-ray investigation of the 
Vienna triptych, awaits publication.® But at the Third International Jheronimus 
Bosch Conference 2012 Trnek presented several IRR images of underdrawings, 


d. А” Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, accessed 11 January 2017, https://www.khm.at/en/ 
objektdb/; or The Harvesters in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (acc.no. 19164): "The 
Harvesters,” The Met, accessed 11 January 2017, http://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/ 
search/435809. 

4 Bosch Research and Conservation Project (hereafter BRCP), Hieronymus Bosch, Painter and 
Draughtsman: Catalogue Raisonné (Brussels: Mercatorfonds, 2016), no. 17. 

5 BRCP,66. 

6 This project was incidentally the reason why an investigation by the BRCP was not approved. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Underdrawing of Donor, sketch by the author based on 
infrared reflectography, lower-left of the central panel ofthe 
Vienna Last Judgment, Academy of Fine Arts Vienna. 


including an underdrawn figure of a kneeling donor, which was not executed 
in the final painting (Fig. 5.2).” То my knowledge there has not yet been any 
attempt to draw any conclusions about the triptych’s date of production based 
on this donor figure and his interesting clothing. The present article attempts 
to do this. 

Whereas the dating of the Vienna triptych remains hypothetical and is 
disputed, there is general consensus about the interpretation of the work’s 


See also Fritz Koreny, Hieronymus Bosch, Die Zeichnungen: Werkstatt und Nachfolge bis 


- 


zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts (Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2012), 138, fig. 131. Renate 
Trnek, "Patron Lost: First Insights into the Underdrawings of the Last Judgment Triptych 
by Jheronimus Bosch in Vienna,’ in Jheronimus Bosch, his patrons and his public: the 3rd 
International Jheronimus Bosch Conference, September 16-18, 2012 (‘s-Hertogenbosch: 
Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2014), fig. 266. 
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content. The left wing shows paradise with the Creation of Eve, the Fall, and 
the Expulsion. At the feet of the Creator enthroned high above paradise the 
angels in Lucifer’s entourage fall from heaven. As they fall, they mutate into 
insect-like hybrid beings and illustrate, above paradise, the origins of evil.$ 
Lucifer becomes Satan, the snake that seduces Eve to disobey God. The para- 
dise wing thus shows the prehistory of the sin that leads impenitent persons 
into the endless inferno that extends across the lower part of the central panel 
and the right wing. In conventional images of the Last Judgment the Judge 
of the World is enthroned in the center, flanked by intercessors and angels, 
while below on earth the dead are resurrected and separated into two groups: 
to the right demons drive the sinners into hell while to the left angles lead 
the blessed to heaven. Bosch replaces the heavenly paradise with the earthly 
paradise, however. In doing so he creates a didactic reading direction from the 
left to the right wing, from the origin of sin to its punishments. But he reduces 
the heavenly paradise to a small entrance to the heavens, to which only very 
few blessed are carried aloft by angels. On the earth Bosch paints neither the 
resurrection of the dead nor the weighing of souls, but hell: a somber, rocky 
landscape with nocturnal fires in the background populated by a teeming host 
of the damned and absurdly shaped demons. The didactic aspirations of the 
triptych are also expressed in the individual infernal punishments, some of 
which point to the Seven Deadly Sins like mirror punishments.? 

Bosch's unconventional idea of not limiting the Hell of the Last Judgment 
to the right wing, but expanding over most of the central panel, reminds of 
the concept of his largest triptych, the Garden of Earthly Delights (Madrid, 
Museo Nacional del Prado) where he expanded the “paradisum voluptatis" of 
Genesis, depicted on the left wing, across the entire central panel as the prom- 
ised Cockaigne-like paradise, in which all desires will be fulfilled.!? According 
to popular theological ideas, the lost earthly paradise was thought to be 


8 Larry Silver, “Jheronimus Bosch and the Issue of Origins,” in: Jheronimus Bosch, his Sources. 
The 2nd International Jheronimus Bosch Conference, Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, May 
22-25, 2007, S-Hertogenbosch, The Netherlands. ‘s-Hertogenbosch (Jheronimus Bosch Art 
Center), 2010, 37. 

9 The connection to the Seven Deadly Sins was already recognized in the first description of 
the image in the 1659 inventory of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm: “Another altarpiece with 
two wings in oil paint on wood, showing the Last Judgment with Hell below, in which the 
Seven Deadly Sins are punished. In a flat gilded frame, 8 Span 6 Finger high by 7 Span 1 
Finger wide. Original by Hieronimo Bosz.” (quoted from BRCP, 295). 

10 On the relations of earthly paradise and Cockaigne see: Hermann Pleij, Dreaming of 
Cockaigne: Medieval Fantasies of the Perfect Life (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2003), 165-181. 
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inhabited again after the Last Judgment by those who do not rise immediately 
into the heavenly paradise." In a paradoxical manner, their virtuous lives are 
rewarded by paradisiacal pleasures that had been forbidden as cardinal sins 
during their lives before the Last Judgment: lust, sloth, gluttony. Bosch seems 
to have viewed this paradox ironically, for he links his allusions to these vices 
with motives of the “world upside down.” But Bosch also enriches his depic- 
tions of Hell with allusions to this theme, popular in the drolleries of manu- 
script illustration as well, and he does so not only in the Madrid triptych but 
also in the Vienna Last Judgment. Two motives display the classic role reversal 
of hunter and hunted game: two demons with hunting weapons and animal 
heads (a rabbit in Madrid and a common spoonbill in Vienna) each carry a 
naked damned soul as bound quarry.!? 

The two triptychs are related, however, not only by similar ideas but also 
similar figures, as for example the figure of a male nude lying on his back, 
for which book illustration also provided the source.!? This raises the ques- 
tion whether both triptychs belong to the same stylistic period within Bosch's 
work, and whether the Garden of Earthly Delights, whose date is also disputed, 
could give any evidence for an early dating of the Vienna Last Judgment. In 
addition to the Gothic figural style of the slim nudes there is also the occa- 
sionally highly filigree painting style with which the modelling of a figure is 
completed with a few hatching brushstrokes. This kind of drawing-like finish- 
ing is reminiscent of the brush technique of manuscript painters and in my 
view is evidence for an early date of production. Further evidence is the age of 
the oak wood on which the work was painted. According to the dendrochro- 
nological examination results, the Garden of Earthly Delights could have been 
produced even before 1480 and the Vienna triptych around 1485. Of course, 
there are serious arguments against an overly early dating of the Garden of 
Earthly Delights. The BRCP recently advocated for a dating around 1495-1505, 
because a woodcut in the Nuremberg Chronicle from December1493 combined 


11 Тһе earthly paradise as an interim stay was depicted even before Bosch as we know for 
example from the Paradise wing by Dirk Bouts (Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts). See: Larry 
Silver, Hieronymus Bosch (Munich: Hirmer, 2006), 352, fig. 275. 

12 Walter S. Gibson, Hieronymus Bosch (London: Thames & Hudson, 1973), 58-59, figs. 42, 45. 
Another typical drollery motif is that of wind instruments sticking in bare bottoms, which 
appears in the Hell wings of both triptychs. 

13 Когепу, Bosch, 22-23, figs. 11—15. 

14 Peter Klein, “Dendrochronological Analysis of Works by Hieronymus Bosch and His 
Followers,” in Jos Koldweij, Bernard Vermet, Barbara van Kooij, eds., Hieronymus Bosch: 
New Insights Into His Life and Work (Rotterdam: NAi Publishers; Ghent/Amsterdam: 
Ludion, 2001), 123-124. 
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an identical quotation from Psalm 33 (32):9 with a similarly enthroned Creator 
God." It cannot be ruled out, however, that this correspondence is traceable 
to a common source, for the German woodcut designers definitely drew from 
Early Netherlandish models.!% To my mind, an earlier date for the Garden of 
Earthly Delights seems probable primarily due to the triptych's abundance 
of stylistic and motivic relations to manuscript illumination from the period 
not later than around 1480.!7 One need recall only the close kinship between 
the figure of Eve with another Eve painted by Simon Marmion (ca. 1425-1489) 
around 1460 in a manuscript miniature,!$ or the comparable flying griffons 
in the Garden of Earthly Delights and in the a book of hours made c. 1480 for 
Count Engelbert 11 of Nassau (1451-1504). 

And another significant fact is shared by the two large triptychs: Bosch 
signed neither of them. This fact as well argues for an early date of produc- 
tion, because Bosch signed all his triptychs later than the Prado Adoration of 
the Magi, which is convincingly dated to around 1495.20 Interestingly the fig- 
ure style of the Adoration of the Magi appears far less Gothic than that of the 
two larger, but unsigned triptychs in Madrid and Vienna. Their stylistic level 
is closer to the early Frankfurt Ecce Homo, which is dated around 1475-95.?! 
According to all these analogies the Vienna Last Judgment could have been 
painted between 1485 and 1495, presumably somewhat later than the Garden of 
Earthly Delights. A corresponding terminus post quem is provided by the den- 
drochronological analysis of Peter Klein, according to which the wood was not 


15 BRCP, 356, 358. 

16 For example, the Last Judgment woodcut quotes (rotated ninety degrees) the figure of 
the rich man who points to his dried out tongue while falling to hell, which was presum- 
ably invented by Rogier van der Weyden and repeated in Franco-Flemish books of hours 
from the 1480s and 1490s. See Fritz Koreny, with Erwin Pokorny and Georg Zeman, Early 
Netherlandish Drawings from Jan van Eyck to Hieronymus Bosch (Antwerp: Rubenshuis, 
2002), no. 17 (by Georg Zeman). 

17 Concerning other arguments for an early dating see: Bernard Vermet, “Baldass was right. 
The Chronology of the Paintings of Jheronimus Bosch’, іп: Jheronimus Bosch, his sources. 
The 2nd International Jheronimus Bosch Conference, May 22-25, 2007, Jheronimus Bosch Art 
Center. 's-Hertogenbosch (Jheronimus Bosch Art Center), 2010, 296—319. 

18 Silver Hieronymus Bosch, 80 (fig. 61), 94 (fig. 72). 

19 Erwin Pokorny, “Bosch and the Influence of Flemish Book Illumination" in: Jeronimus 
Bosch, his sources: the and International Jheronimus Bosch Conference, May 22-25, 2007 ('s- 
Hertogenbosch: Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2010), 286. Erwin Pokorny, “Hieronymus 
Bosch und das Paradies der Wollust,' in Frühneuzeit-Info 21: 1-2 (2010), 25-27, figs. 4 a-b. 

20 Pilar Silva Maroto, ed., Bosch: the 5th Centenary Exhibition (Madrid: Museo Nacional del 
Prado, 2016), 195-96; BRCP, 212. 

21 Silva Maroto, no.17 (c. 1485-95). BRCP, no. 11 (c. 1475-85). 
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felled before 1474.22 Usually such panels were painted ten to twelve years after 
the earliest felling date, which means in our case around 1485. Establishing a 
terminus ante quem proves to be more complicated, because in this context 
there are several reference points, which, however, are themselves more or less 
hypothetical in nature. To be mentioned in this context is the Last Judgment 
engraved by Alart du Hameel (1449?—ca. 1506): It paraphrases the central panel 
of the Vienna triptych, but can be dated for different reasons between 1485 and 
1494.23 Consequently, at least the central panel must have been finished by 
around 1490, provided there was not some lost prototype by Bosch used as the 
basis for both Hameel's engraving as well as the Vienna triptych. The altarpiece 
wings, at least the shields on the outsides, were probably painted later. 

Most literature about the Vienna Last Judgment takes 1504 as terminus post 
quem, when Philip the Fair, Duke of Burgundy, ordered a Last Judgment from 
Bosch.?^ The enormous difference between the dimensions of “nine feet high 
and eleven feet wide” (ca. 252 x 308 cm)?? requested in the documented com- 
mission and those of the Vienna triptych (163 x 250 cm) has been explained by 
the hypothesis that a change in plans yielded a smaller version.?® This identi- 
fication was supported by the interpretation of the almsgiving falconer saint 
on the exterior of the right wing. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
Gustav Glück interpreted the falconer as Saint Bavo, the patron saint of Ghent.?” 
Together with the patron saint of Spain, Saint James the Greater, on the left 
side wing, this saint was thought to refer to Duke Philip the Fair, who was ruler 
of the Netherlands and considered King of Castile when his Spanish mother- 
in-law died in 1504. Added to this was an ostensible physiognomic similarity 
between the youthful falconer saint and the duke.?8 Aside from the fact that in 
all of his portraits Philip the Fair is shown with differently shaped cheeks and 
never with corkscrew curls,?° a crypto-portrait of a ruler added to an altarpiece 


22 Klein, 124 (the date of 1486 for the last-preserved ring was a typographic error; the year 
1436 is correct). 

23 Erwin Pokorny, “Alart du Hameel and Jheronimus Bosch—Artistic Relations and 
Chronologies,” in Jheronimus Bosch, his life and his work: the 4th International Jheronimus 
Bosch Conference, April 14-16, 2016 (‘s-Hertogenbosch: Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2016), 
264-276. 

24 . BRCP,306, note 6. 

25 BRCP, 305-306, note 6-7. 

26 Patrik Reuterwärd, Hieronymus Bosch (Uppsala: University of Uppsala, 1970), 276. 

27 ВЕСР, 297. 

28 Stefan Fischer, Jheronimus Bosch: Das vollständige Werk (Köln: Taschen, 2013), 161, 250. 

29 Тһе curls, the shape of cheeks and hair are more comparable to those of the Christ-head 
of the Creator God in the paradise wing of the Garden of Earthly Delights. Cf. Silver, 
Hieronymus Bosch, 37 (fig. 26) and 237 (fig. 180). 
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by no means indicates that he was ће donor. In any case the hypothesis of Bavo 
and Philip became highly doubtful at the зга International Bosch Conference 
in 2012, when, independently of one another, Olga Karaskova-Hesry and Jos 
Koldeweij convincingly identified the saint as Saint Hippolytus.?? Koldeweij 
went even further and hypothesized that Hippoylte de Berthoz commissioned 
the work.?! This thesis is based primarily on the overpainted heraldic shield 
below Berthoz's hypothetical patron, the schema of which appears to corre- 
spond to that of Berthoz's family. In the shadowy x-ray image the sun in the 
center is vaguely perceptible but the division of the fields is consistent with 
those of Berthoz's shield.?? What speaks against Berthoz as original commis- 
sioner is the overpainted single donor figure (Fig. 5.2). Both Berthoz and Philip 
the Fair would scarcely have had themselves immortalized alone. In the face of 
such a terrible Last Judgment no commissioner would have forgotten the sal- 
vation of his closest family members' souls. Perhaps the Vienna Last Judgment 
was originally planned for another donor, who, however, backed away from the 
commission after work had started. Berthoz could then have stepped in and 
had the wings painted with St. Hippolytus and St. James—Koldeweij suggests 
for this reason the St. James chapel in the St. Salvator church in Bruges as a 
possible original location—with his heraldic shield added beneath his patron 
saint.?? A further change in commission would explain the overpainting of the 
shields. In its style and mounting the new, but empty, blazon is similar to that 
below the figure of St. Charles which Hippolyte's son Charles de Berthoz had 
added between 1503 and 1508 to the outside of his father's Hippolytus trip- 
tych from the 1470s.?* Koldeweij thus suggests the year 1508 as a terminus ante 
quem for the Vienna triptych.?5 

The year 1508 had already been considered like this in another context: The 
Berlin Gemäldegalerie namely owns an exact 1:1 copy of the Vienna triptych by 
Lukas Cranach the Elder (1472-1553), who visited the Netherlands in 1508 on 
a diplomatic mission for the Saxon elector. But this copy could not have been 
produced during Cranach's journey. Even if the tracings—without which such 


30 Ойра Karaskova-Hesry, "Vienna's Last Judgment’, in Jheronimus Bosch, his Patrons and 
his Public: the 3rd International Jheronimus Bosch Conference, September 16-18, 2012 ('s- 
Hertogenbosch: Jheronimus Bosch Art Center, 2014), 142-158; Jos Koldeweij, "St. Bavo on 
the Vienna Last Judgment Unmasked as St. Hippolytus" in Jheronimus Bosch, his Patrons 
and his Public, 400-433. 

31  Koldeweij, 418. 

32 ВЕСР, 300, figs. 17.10-17.12. 

33 Koldeweij, 422. 

34 ВЕСР, 299, fig. 17.8-9. 

35 _ BRCP, 300. 
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a close congruence would be impossible—were not very time consuming, it 
is difficult to imagine that such a vast number of color notes and detail water- 
colors would have been produced merely so that the coloration was correct 
down to the smallest detail, while definite stylistic liberties were taken with 
the figures. Either Cranach travelled to the Netherlands again later in order to 
work in front of the original, or the original was temporarily located in Saxony 
(as recently suggested by Tania de Nile).36 In any case, a group of stags added to 
Paradise as well as the Wittenberg carpenters’ hallmarks on the frame suggest 
a dating of the copy not before 1520.3” 

But let us return to the beginnings of the Vienna triptych, or rather to the 
unexecuted underdrawing of the donor (Fig. 5.2). This figure can be found at 
the lower left of the central panel in a relatively empty area of the overall com- 
position, while numerous monstrous figures crowd the lower right. Thus, the 
donor figure was not already on the panel in some other context before the idea 
of a Last Judgment, but instead was integrated into the overall composition 
from the beginning. Except for the empty scroll rolled out along the ground, 
nothing of the underdrawing can be seen by the naked eye. Only in the infra- 
red reflectography is it possible to discern a kneeling, middle-aged man facing 
left. Behind him his long coat forms a decorative gathering of folds, similar to 
the one Bosch also painted in Saint John the Baptist in the Wilderness (Madrid, 
Museo Fundación Lázaro Galdiano).38 If the underdrawing had remained vis- 
ible here, hands folded in prayer were probably raised up beneath the coat's 
wide sleeves. In keeping with this gesture, when the painting was executed the 
empty scroll would have been filled most likely with the donor's plea for salva- 
tion or mercy, directed to the Judge of the World. Except for the mouth and 
chin nothing can be discerned of the donor's face, drawn in three-quarter pro- 
file. But the position of the head suggests that his eyes were directed straight 
ahead.?? His hair appears to be curly. It ends above the nape of his neck and 
does not fall to the shoulders (as with Philip the Fair). 

He wears a high stiffened hat with a Robin Hood brim, pointed in front, like 
those found in some illuminated Franco-Flemish manuscripts of the 1460s and 


36  Seenotea. 

37 Gunnar Heydenreich, Lucas Cranach the Elder: Painting Materials, Techniques and 
Workshop Practice (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2007), 311. 

38 Suggestions for this painting’s date vary greatly: ca. 1485-1510 (Silva Maroto, 260, no. 28) 
and ca. 1490-1500 (BRCP, по. 5). 

39 That he does not lift his head to God, and leave his hat on when praying to him is not 
significant. In the copy drawing of a lost Bosch painting of The Wedding at Cana (Paris, 
Musee du Louvre, Departement des Arts graphiques Collection Egmont de Rothschild; 
Koreny, Bosch, no. 39) the donor also wears a hat and does not look up at Christ. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Raising of Lazarus, detail of patron, 
oil and tempera on panel, c. 1480-84, Musée du Louvre. 
PHOTO: ALAMY. 


14708.40 Down his back hangs a large chaperon very similar to the one Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans (ca. 1460/65-1490/95) painted on the back of a similarly kneeling 
donor in The Raising of Lazarus (Paris, Museé du Louvre) in the early 1480s 
(Fig. 5.3).* In both, the liripipe typical of a chaperon hangs down to the ground 


40 For this reason Stefan Fischer, who dates the Vienna triptych c. 1506, makes the hypoth- 
esis that the overpainted figure means Charles the Bold drawn by Bosch as a placeholder 
for Philip the Fair. See Stefan Fischer, Im Irrgarten der Bilder: Die Welt des Hieronymus 
Bosch (Stuttgart: Reclam, 2016), 136-137. 

41 Max J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, Volume 5: Geertgen tot sint Jans and 
Jerome Bosch (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), pl. 7. 
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along the front of the figure. The material of the hat remains unclear. It could 
be fur or fabric fringes as Bosch painted on a similar hat in The Crowning with 
Thorns (London, The National Gallery), presumably in the 1490s.*? The fact 
that Bosch painted a similar headdress even after 1490 can be explained by the 
fact that in the London painting he was intentionally historicizing a torturer 
of Christ, whereas of course he depicted his commissioner in contemporary 
clothing. Images of large chaperons like this can also be found in some min- 
iatures in the Roman de la Rose of Count Engelbert of Nassau from the 1490s 
(London, British Library, Harley Ms 4425).*? There, however, they are worn in 
combination with small, low hats, which are already consistent with the berets 
fashionable later. Their low height made it possible also to wear them beneath 
the large chaperon. Anyway, the original donor would scarcely have had him- 
self portrayed with any hat that had long been out of fashion. In conclusion, 
the two hats can be taken as further indications, together with the missing 
signature, Alart du Hameel’s engraving, and the age of the wood, for dating the 
Vienna Last Judgment much earlier than hitherto presumed. Of course, as we 
know from the overpainted blazon, not the whole triptych was finished at the 
same time, but at least Bosch started his work about 1485-1490. 
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PART 2 


Sixteenth-Century Netherlandish Painting 


CHAPTER 6 


The Red Jew, Red Altarpiece and Jewish 
Iconography in Jan de Beer’s St. Joseph and 
the Suitors 


Dan Ewing 


One of the early Netherlandish treasures of the nineteenth-century Cook col- 
lection in Doughty House, Richmond, outside London, was the large, double- 
sided panel by Jan de Beer acquired in 1874 by Sir Francis Cook (1817-1901).!Ina 
collection that at its peak numbered 510 Old Master paintings,” De Beer's panel 
carried a certain distinction. It was one of only twenty early Netherlandish 
paintings,? and its large size and double-sided presentation—St. Joseph and 
the Suitors on the recto (Fig. 6.1) and the Night Nativity on the verso®— would 
have distinguished it from the other paintings. It was exhibited in the "intimate 
and informal space” of the conservatory, illuminated by a skylight.5 

Purchased by The Barber Institute in 1951, both paintings have recently been 
enhanced by a thorough cleaning and restoration, and a new, customized gal- 
lery installation.® In the literature on the artist, the Night Nativity invariably 
receives the most attention, given the drama of its lighting and its memora- 
bly histrionic angels. Nevertheless, St. Joseph and the Suitors merits greater 


1 Measuring 138.4 x 138.4 cm, the panel originally was part of a stacked-panel wing in a com- 
pound, Marian altarpiece, which likely was double-winged. On the two paintings and the 
altarpiece, see Dan Ewing, Jan de Beer: Gothic Renewal in Renaissance Antwerp (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2016), 131, 138-152, cat. nos. 3, 4. 

2 Elon Danziger, “The Cook Collection, Its Founder and Its Inheritors" The Burlington 

Magazine 146 (2004): 448. The author notes (444) that "by some accounts ... [Sir Francis] was 

then [1869] one of the three richest men in England.” 

Danziger, "Cook Collection," 450. 

Ewing, Jan de Beer, fig. 95. 

Quote: Danziger, “Cook Collection,” 454. 
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The refurbished panel has been installed in the center of its gallery, atop a wooden pedestal 
matching the wood flooring and wainscoting. The paintings command the gallery space and 
the sight lines from the adjacent rooms. In this way, they approximate their original visual 
prominence as part of a large retable elevated atop an altar. The 2014 conservation work was 
carried out by Stewart Meese (Stratford-upon-Avon). I wish to thank Robert Wenley, curator 
at The Barber Institute, and Mr. Meese for their kind assistance. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Jan de Beer, St. Joseph and the Suitors, с. 1520-1521, oil on panel, 138.4 x 138.4 cm, 
Birmingham, The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, University of Birmingham. 


attention than it has received. One of the artist’s most dazzling expressions of 
extravagant and inventive couture, the painting also demonstrates particularly 
well De Beer's gifts as a designer and an iconographer. 

St. Joseph, elderly, modestly hunched over, the only figure not arrayed in 
fashionable clothing—he wears simple wooden pattens and holds a country 
straw hat—, is surrounded by nine other younger, elegantly dressed suitors 
vying with him for Mary’s hand in marriage.’ In front of the altar stands the 
high priest, Abiathar, and his youthful assistant. The scene takes place in the 


7 Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, vol. 2, pt. 11 (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1957), 170-171. Protoevangelium Іх, Pseudo-Matthew уш, Gospel of the Nativity of Mary v111; 
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nave of a large Gothic church, before an elaborate choir screen atop which an 
organist plays. A white greyhound lies conspicuously in the foreground, the 
center point of an arc defined by the two foreground suitors, by St. Joseph, and 
the priest. The dog’s front paws and rear paws are aligned precisely upon the 
tile junctures in the floor, a signature design motif of the artist. Similar tile- 
edge alignments are seen in the foot placements of Joseph and several other 
suitors. 

Each of the suitors, including Joseph, has brought a bare wooden rod to the 
“Temple” to lay upon the altar. Joseph’s rod has miraculously blossomed, the 
sign that he has been chosen by God to be Mary’s betrothed. Although this 
floral manifestation is the usual artistic representation of the event, it deviates 
from its source in the apocryphal gospels which describes a white dove de- 
scending upon or emerging from Joseph’s rod.® This flower symbolism should 
probably be understood as a forward reference to Mary’s future Annunciation, 
with its standard attribute of white lilies. However, it also evokes a backward 
reference, to the miracle of Aaron's flowering rod (Num. 17:1-11).9 To settle the 
dispute as to which of the twelve tribes of Israel would be the priesthood tribe, 
God required each tribe to offer a bare rod. The rod of the tribe chosen to serve 
as priests would bloom overnight. Moses's brother, Aaron, brought the rod rep- 
resenting the tribe of Levi, and it “put forth buds, produced blossoms, and bore 
ripe almonds" (Num. 17:8). This conferred upon Aaron and his male descen- 
dants the duty of priesthood, and responsibility for all rites performed at the 
Jewish altar (Num. 18:5-7).!° The reference to Aaron's rod bearing almonds can 
be interpreted as a secondary link to Joseph's rod, since some sources claim 
that it was fashioned from an almond branch." 

To a greater degree than in most renderings of the scene, De Beer emphati- 
cally defines the space where Joseph and the suitors assemble as a Jewish space 


see B. Harris Cowper, The Apocryphal Gospels and Other Documents Relating to the History 
of Christ, 5th ed. (London: Frederic Norgate, 1881), 11-12, 40-44, 92-94. 

8 Cowper, Apocryphal Gospels, 1, 42, 93. Occasionally related artistic versions, such as 
Giotto's Marriage of the Virgin in the Arena Chapel, show a white dove instead of flowers 
on the rod. 

9 Illustrated іп a ısth-century German woodcut: Heinz Schreckenberg, The Jews in Christian 
Art: An Illustrated History (New York: Continuum, 1996), fig. 47. 

10 бее also Num. 3:1-10, Ex. 28, and Lev. 8-9. As the peer reviewer of this essay observed, 
the allusion to Aaron's priestly function can be related to the role of the altarpiece 
generally—and that of the Birmingham altarpiece specifically—in the Christian Eucha- 
ristic service. 

11 Réau, Iconographie, 170. 
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(even though situated in a Christian church).? The faces of the octagonal 
bronze structure atop the altar behind Abiathar contain relief scenes, the fore- 
most face depicting Abraham and the Sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 22: 1-19), while 
the panel to its left, only partially visible, represents Moses and the Brazen 
Serpent (Num. 21:4-9). Each of these episodes is a well-known Old Testament 
type for Christ's death on the cross, their New Testament antitype, illustrated 
in many versions of the Biblia pauperum.!? A more explicit reference to Moses 
occurs in the center of the painted altarpiece on the altar in the choir-screen 
chapel. There, Moses's horns can just be seen, and he holds in his left hand the 
tablets of the Law. Also decorating the jubé, the sculpture beneath the lower 
left stone canopy is represented as a prophet (Fig. 6.2). The figure points to 
the very long scroll that he is holding; he has a luxurious, forked beard; and 
he wears the “Jewish hat,” the conical, pointed hat which commonly appeared 
in medieval and Renaissance art as an attribute of Jewish identity. The wear- 
ing of this hat was widespread, and sometimes required, as by the 1267 Synod 
of Breslau which stipulated that "Jews should resume wearing the horned hat 
(cornutus pileus) which they had been wearing in those regions and which in 
their temerity they dared abandon."^ 

A second sculptural reference to an Old Testament Jew, probably signifying 
a prophet, is furnished by the largest statue in the picture, the isolated bronze 
figure atop the corbel on the compound pier at the juncture of the ambulatory 
(Fig. 6.2). This figure, too, has a prominent, forked beard and wears the horned 
Jewish hat. In his right hand he holds a massive tome, while his left hand grasps 
the scroll curling around his neck and falling to his knees. The candle in the 
sconce below the corbel leads the viewer's eye precisely to his large book, as if 
to underscore the importance of Jewish wisdom. 


12 For example, the Joseph and the Suitors by a Rogier van der Weyden follower in Antwerp 
Cathedral, which is set in a Gothic nave in front of a (less prominent) jubé. See Max J. 
Friedländer Early Netherlandish Painting, vol. 2: Rogier van der Weyden and the Master 
of Flémalle, trans. Heinz Norden (New York and Washington: Praeger, 1967), no. 84, pl. 
106. The exception is Campin's Prado Miracle of Joseph's Rod, which details an elaborate 
Romanesque Temple packed with Old Testament references (see no. 51, pl. 74). 

13 See, for example, Avril Henry, Biblia pauperum: A Facsimile and Edition (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1987), 96, 98 ill. An illustration of these types and antitype from a 
German Biblia pauperum of c.1425-50 is reproduced in Schreckenberg, Jews in Christian 
Art, fig. 40. 

14 Raphael Straus, “The ‘Jewish Hat’ as an Aspect of Social History,’ Jewish Social Studies 4 
(1942), бо; and Schreckenberg, Jews in Christian Art, 75-91, for numerous illustrations of 
the hat in medieval art. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Detail of Fig. 6.1:jube sculptures, pier sculpture, organist. 


The white greyhound lounging near Joseph's feet is a more oblique reference to 
Jewish history. In the words of Gervase Markham, Elizabethan writer and poet, 
the greyhound is “of all dogs whatsoever the most noble and princely.” In fact, 
in medieval law it was illegal for a commoner to own a greyhound.!6 The grey- 
hound's status as a companion and marker of royalty and nobility was regu- 
larly expressed in Netherlandish manuscript illuminations of the time, and in 
paintings." In the Birmingham panel, the greyhound's emphatic presence is a 
conspicuous reminder, by association, that Joseph belongs to the royal lineage 
of Jesse and to the House of David. Both the gospel of St. Matthew and of St. 
Luke are explicit in identifying Joseph's genealogy from King David, though 


15 


16 
17 


Marina Belozerskaya, “Good Dog: Model Canines in Renaissance Manuscripts,’ in Tributes 


in Honor of James H. Marrow: Studies in Painting and Manuscript Illumination of the Late 
Middle Ages and Northern Renaissance, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne S. Korteweg 
(London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller, 2006), 66. 

Belozerskaya, “Good Dog," 66. 

White greyhounds accompany Duke Philip the Good, Emperor Maximilian 1, Margaret 
of York, Alexander the Great, Eleanor of Portugal, and Margaret Tudor in the follow- 
ing Flemish miniatures in Thomas Kren and Scot McKendrick, eds., Illuminating the 
Renaissance: The Triumph of Flemish Manuscript Painting in Europe, exh. cat. (Los Angeles: 
J. Paul Getty Museum, and London: Royal Academy of Art, 2003-2004), cat. no. 3, 92 ill.; 
cat. no. 42, 195 ill., and fig. 61; cat. no. 51, 216 ill.; cat. no. 54, 228 Ш.; cat. no. 91, 323 Ш.; cat. no. 
110, 373 ill. In paintings, a white greyhound is the companion of King Balthasar in Rogier 
van der Weyden's Columba Adoration (Munich, Alte Pinakothek), and of King Cambyses 
in Gerard David's Arrest of Sisamnes (Bruges, Groenigemuseum). 
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each author claims descent through a different family branch.!? With his selec- 
tion as Mary's betrothed, Joseph's tie to royalty is poised for its ultimate fulfill- 
ment in the future birth of Jesus, the King of Kings (1 Tim. 6:15, Rev. 17:14, 19:16). 

Collectively, these scattered Old Testament allusions generate a historical 
chain that reaches back to the founding of Judaism by Abraham, evoked by the 
Sacrifice of Isaac. Twice Moses is elicited, in the bronze relief and in the paint- 
ed altarpiece, and indirectly by his brother Aaron, through his flowering rod. 
Prophets are evoked and Joseph’s royal genealogy implicated. These references 
span the arc of Old Testament Judaism, from Abraham to Joseph, establishing 
Joseph as a key figure in the culmination and fulfillment of Judiac history. 

Two other references round out the Jewish aspects of De Beer’s iconography. 
Anje Sibylle Steinmetz is the only scholar to have drawn attention to the signif- 
icance of the painted red background of the jubé altarpiece.!? She recognized 
that this color identified it, at this moment, as a “Jewish altarpiece” (while 
stressing that this concept was a Christian fantasy).2° In Flemish painting 
from 1450/1460 to 1540, she located a number of red-background altarpieces— 

jüdischer Retabeln—, including other works from Antwerp.?! 

The color red, together with the better-known use of yellow, was closely 
associated with European Jews in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Yellow 
is infamous as the designated color of the identifying badge that Jews in 
many parts of Europe were forced to wear, and which even appears in one of 
Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel frescoes.?? Moreover, it was often the specified 
color for Jewish hats and clothing. In Venice, yellow hats were mandated for 
Jews throughout the fifteenth century and into the sixteenth, when they were 
eventually replaced with required red head-coverings.?? In Rome and Florence, 
Jewish women were required to wear yellow head-coverings, though red skirts; 
and men, red capes or jerkins.?^ Long before 1215, when Pope Innocent ш is- 
sued canon 68 at the Fourth Lateran Council, notoriously requiring that 


18 Matt. 116, Luke 3:23. 

19 Anja Sibylle Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel in der altniederländischen Malerei: Untersuchung 
zur Darstellung eines sakralen Requisits vom frühen 15. bis zum späten 16. Jahrhundert 
(Weimar: VDG, 1995), 14, 44-45; for the De Beer panel: 89-90, cat. no. TB 15. 

20 Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel, 44. 

21 Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel, 44, 53, n. 116, 74, nn. 853, 854, cat. nos. TB 2, 47, 115. 

22 Guido Kisch, “The Yellow Badge in History, Historia Judaica 19 (1957), 89-146; Barbara 
Wisch, “Vested Interest: Redressing Jews on Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling,” Artibus et 
Historiae 24 (2003), 143-172. 

23 Benjamin Ravid, “From Yellow to Red: On the Distinguishing Head-Covering of the Jews 
of Venice,” Jewish History 6 (1992), 179-210. 

24 Wisch, “Vested Interest,’ 146. 
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clothing worn by Jews “mark them off in the eyes of the public from other peo- 
ples,” Islamic policy in the Umayyad caliphate, in a decree issued by Omar п 
(ruled 717-720), had mandated that Jews wear a yellow girdle and headdress, 
and a yellow seam on their upper garment.?® In Northern European art, yellow 
frequently appeared as the color of the robe or mantle worn by Judas in paint- 
ings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.2® 

Red, however, could carry even more sinister connotations, especially in 
Germanic lands. The secondary meaning of rot (red) in Middle German was du- 
plicitous, false, wicked, and cunning, and the term “red” was applied to thieves 
and beggars to signify their false natures.?7 These character flaws paralleled 
the moral defects then adduced to impugn Jews. For Jews as for Christians, red 
was also associated, in general, with sin and sinfulness, as Andrew Gow has 
shown.?8 

A broader and older source of the negative color-typing of red, in relation 
to human appearance, is the ancient prejudice against the social minority hav- 
ing red hair. Denigration of red-heads was already well-established in ancient 
Egyptian and Greek societies, as Ruth Mellinkoff has shown; it flourished later 
in Europe, and has demonstrated considerable resilience in premodern and 
modern times.?? Aristotle's damning remarks may be taken as typical of early 
attitudes: "those with tawny colored hair are brave; witness the lions. [But 
those with] reddish [hair] are of bad character; witness the foxes.?? It was a 
short route from this almost universal, pejorative stereotyping to the medieval 
characterization of Judas as a red-head, with a red beard and a ruddy com- 
plexion. Mellinkoff traces this iconography to thirteenth-century German 
and English art, from which it spread quickly?! In the examples cited above of 
Judas garbed in yellow clothing, each work also portrays him with red hair and 


25 Wisch, “Vested Interest,” 146; Kisch, “Yellow Badge,” 103 (the date is wrong). Islamic law 
under Omar required Christians to wear blue. 

26 For example, Holbein's Leinwand Passion Altarpiece (Basel, Öffentliche Kunstsammlung) 
and his Basel Last Supper (Kunstmuseum); Wolf Huber's Betrayal of Christ (Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek); and the Herrenberg Altarpiece by Jörg Ratgeb. For the latter, see Ruth 
Mellinkoff, “Judas’s Red Hair and the Jews,” Journal of Jewish Art 9 (1982), 42-43, fig. 17. 
Judas wearing yellow occurs in many Antwerp Mannerist Last Supper paintings and 
Antwerp retables. Cf. note 33 below. 

27 Andrew Colin Gow, The Red Jews: Antisemitism in an Apocalyptic Age, 1200-1600 (Leiden, 
New York and Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1995), 66-67. 

28 Gow, The Red Jews, 68. 

29  Mellinkoff, “Judas’s Red Hair,” 31-33, 43-46. 

зо Ibid, 32. 

31 Ibid., 35-43. 
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a red beard. Finally, extrapolating from Judas’s paradigmatic example, it was 
a natural progression to the myth that red hair and a ruddy complexion were 
basic manifestations of Jewishness,?? together with other denigrating carica- 
tures, such as a large and crooked nose.?? 

Pamela Cox was the first to connect this Jewish color-typing with the red- 
dish hues of the left suitor in the Birmingham panel.?^ De Beer portrays him 
as a “red Jew," in the terms just outlined.3° He is dressed in a red doublet with 
fashionable slashed-sleeves, a white mantle edged with a conspicuous red bor- 
der, and a pinkish turban. Unlike the other suitors, he has a notably ruddy com- 
plexion and a reddish-brown beard. There are more tonalities of red and pink 
about him than with any of his rivals, though Joseph is garbed in several shades 
of salmon. The ultimate association of this suitor with red is established by De 
Beer’s most exquisite, original flourish: the elegant, solitary line of bright red 
thread that descends from the rod of the altar curtain overhead to the apex 
of the suitor's turban.?® This subtle action anoints this suitor with the color of 
pure red falling upon him. The red thread links the reds of his clothing and his 
physical complexion to the red of the altar-curtain threads and, by proximity, 
the deeper reds of the baldacchino. 

It needs to be stressed that De Beer does not use negative stereotypes in the 
Birmingham suitor. His reddish hair color is moderate; not the fiery, intense red 
of many other anti-Semitic examples of the period. Nor are there any facial or 
nasal caricatures. De Beer uses red descriptively, not pejoratively. He includes 


32 Сом, Red Jews, 69. In theatre, not only did actors playing Judas wear a red beard, so did 
other villainous Jews, like Shylock. See Frank Felsenstein, "Jews and Devils: Anti-semitic 
Stereotypes of Late Medieval and Renaissance England,’ Journal of Literature and 
Theology 4 (1990), 19. 

зз Оп the Jewish" nose, see Kisch, “Yellow Badge,” 99-100. Joos van Cleve's Last Supper pre- 
della for the Santa Maria della Pace Altarpiece (Paris, Louvre) includes a caricatured Judas 
with stereotypically bright red hair, red beard, and a demeaning hooked nose, plus a yel- 
low robe and a yellow money bag. These same elements occur in the Last Supper painting 
of Judas in the 1516 Antwerp altarpiece in Västeräs Cathedral. 

34 Pamela Cox, “An Open and Shut Case? An Investigation into Jan de Beer's Joseph and the 
Suitors and the Nativity at Night,’ (MPhil diss., University of Birmingham (0.к.), 2013), 1, 
accessed April 23, 2016. https://core.ac.uk/display/20123950. 

35  Butnotin the more specific but unrelated contemporary apocalyptic belief, centered in 
Germany, about an imagined Eastern race of “Red Jews" feared as an imminent danger to 
Christians. See Gow, Red Jews. 

36 The thread is visible in the color detail in Ewing, Jan de Beer, fig. 92. 
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enough visual cues to characterize the suitor as a “red Jew,” but he does not 
engage in exaggeration or deprecation, unlike some of his Antwerp peers.?” 

The grandiose yellow coat worn by the conspicuously posturing suitor in the 
painting’s right front is undoubtedly intended as another Jewish marker, refer- 
encing the color of the Jewish badge and one of the hues of Jewish-stipulated 
clothing. Between them, the two foremost Birmingham suitors constitute a sig- 
nificant display of the cardinal Jewish colors: red and yellow. 

The flowering of Joseph’s rod takes place in the crossing of a church, as 
it had in certain earlier representations.?? The jubé acts as a barrier, reduc- 
ing physical access and sight lines into the church's choir. A far more forceful 
barrier is seen in the jubé in the 1516 Colibrant Triptych by De Beer's Kipdorp 
neighbor, Goossen van der Weyden (Fig. 6.3).3 In Goossen's rendering, the 
jubé has become an impenetrable blockade, visually shutting off the choir. De 
Beer may have been inspired by Goossen's abundance of carved jubé figures, 
but the degree of other influence, if any, hinges upon the dating of a drawing in 
Lille. In this work, probably from c. 1515, De Beer created a window design for 
the Antwerp painters' guild with the unusual subject of St. Luke recording the 
Annunciation to Zacharias (Luke 1:15-25).*° The Lille drawing represents a first 
stage in the concept that De Beer later brought to fruition in his Birmingham 
panel, around 1520-1521. 

In the Lille drawing, Zacharias performs the Jewish rite in front of an altar 
raised upon two steps, like the Birmingham altar. In each work, the candlesticks 
holding the altar candles display the artist's hallmark baluster shape, and each 
altar contains a vertical structure at the back decorated with a grille of diago- 
nal, crisscrossed elements. To the right rear, the Lille drawing includes a jubé, 
anticipating the Birmingham painting. Both the Lille and Birmingham choir 
screens consist of three bays, with the central bay angled out in a slight projec- 
tion; and each has round-arched bays at the lower level with a row of arched 
niches along the top. The form of the Lille and Birmingham choir screens 
relates to actual jubés of the period, such as the contemporary choir screen 
made by the Brussels architect, Loys van Boghem, for the dynastic memorial 
church of St. Nicholas of Tolentino created for Margaret of Austria at the mon- 
astery of Brou. Like De Beer's Birmingham version, the Brou jubé is a three-bay, 


37 Cf. above, note 33. Cox had already stressed that, “by contrast with contemporary stan- 
dards ... [the depiction of the left suitor in De Beer's Joseph is] mild and inoffensive;" Cox, 
"Open and Shut,” n. 

38 Note». 

39 Ор Сооѕѕепѕ and De Beer's residences on the Kipdorp, see Ewing, Jan de Beer, 54. 

40  Forthe dating and a color reproduction, see Ewing, Jan de Beer, 94-96, fig. 45. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Goossen van der Weyden, The Marriage of the Virgin, center panel of the Colibrant 
Triptych, 1516, oil on panel, 194 x 153 cm, Lier, Church of St. Gommarus. 
© LUKAS—ART IN FLANDERS VZW. 
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three-arched structure, with a doorway in the center and a shallow chapel on 
each side. Each chapel includes an altar, surmounted by a wall painting.*! 

In contrast to Goossen’s closed-off crossing, De Beer opens up Joseph’s phys- 
ical and symbolic space to express the forward movement of history, toward 
Christ’s future coming. It is not simply that the Sacrifice of Isaac and the Brazen 
Serpent each point to an explicitly Christological future, as do the Annunciate 
lilies of Joseph’s rod; but that the artist has also created an unobstructed pas- 
sageway on the picture's right leading to the jubé doorway. Standing in for the 
viewer, a small brown dog turns and looks in the direction of the door, fac- 
ing the (odd-looking) white cat perched on its threshold, almost certainly a 
Marian allusion.*? The floor-tile junctures establish a continuous, unimpeded 
orthogonal, the only one in the picture. This leads the viewer’s eye from the 
painting’s front to the jubé in the middle distance. The foot position of the 
farthest-right suitor underscores the importance of this line of tiles. 

Further expressing this forward historical movement, several statues on the 
choir screen depict vested Christians (Fig. 6.2). The far-left statue on the upper 
tier of the jubé, like his immediate neighbor, appears to wear a friar or monk’s 
habit, consisting of a full-length tunic and a capuce (hood). The neighbor on 
his left, also in a tunic and hood, additionally wears a cappa (cape). The large 
statue on the lower tier, next to the open doorway of the jubé, is garbed in the 
attire of a bishop, prelate or canon, dressed for celebrating divine service in the 
choir. This statue is clothed in a biretta (square cap), cassock, and a surplice or 
rochet (knee-length garment), worn over the cassock.*? Reminiscent of carved 
church statues contrasting Synagoga and Ecclesia, the prominent Jewish 
prophet in the lower left of the choir screen has been placed in oppositional 
relation to the prominent high-ranking Christian clergy in the lower right. 

Finally, atop the choir screen an organist plays the organ (Fig. 6.2), in what 
had become, by this time, an increasingly frequent form of musical accompa- 
niment to the Christian mass.*4 From 1406 on, for example, it is documented 
that an organ was played at the mass in the parish church of Ottery St. Mary 


41 Online reproduction, accessed January 21, 2017: http://www.france-voyage.com/tourism/ 
brou-royal-monastery-1686.htm. 

42 Ша! other instances in De Beer's oeuvre, a white cat appears as Mary's companion: in 
his Madrid and v.s. Annunciations, in his Cologne Adoration of the Shepherds, and in an 
Adoration of the Magi formerly with Julius Böhler. See Ewing, Jan de Beer, figs. 80, 104, 115, 
126, cat. nos. 2, 5-7. 

43  Forhelp in identifying the vestments of these three sculptures, I am indebted to Fr. Mark 
Wedig, op, and. Fr. Jorge Presmanes, OP. 

44 Edmund A. Bowles, "The Organ in the Medieval Liturgical Service,” Revue belge de 
Musicologie 1 (1962), gives a good history. 
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in Devonshire.* At the Cathedral of Merseburg, the Usage Book explicitly in- 
structs the organist to “accompany the Introit and Kyrie, [to] perform solo in 
between the Gradual, Alleluia and during the Offertory, and |... to] alternate 
with the choir in rendering the verses of the Sanctus.’*6 In Antwerp, the 1482 
charter of the Confraternity of Our Lady mandated that its daily service in the 
Church of Our Lady (later the Cathedral) be performed by four singers, twelve 
choir boys, the choirmaster, and the organist. The organist played before and 
after the singing, while during the service the organ was played either in sup- 
port of or in alternation with the choir.^ 

The presence of an organist playing a church organ, like the inclusion of a 
vested cleric and two monks among the jubé sculptures, introduce explicitly 
Christian elements into the painting’s otherwise predominantly Jewish ico- 
nography. Jan de Beer represents this singularly auspicious moment in Joseph’s 
life, when God chose him as Mary’s betrothed, as not only the culmination and 
fulfillment of Jewish history, but equally as the pivot toward the coming New 
Order under Christ.4? 
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CHAPTER 7 


“Headlong” into Pieter Bruegel’s 
Series of the Seasons 


Reindert І. Falkenburg 


Beyond matters of attribution regarding works of the “great masters,” there are 
not many academic controversies in art history that rise to the level of public 
discourse or even publicity. One of these rare occasions regards the debate, how 
many paintings Pieter Bruegel the Elder (c. 1525-1569) created for his Series of 
the Seasons. In 1999, the British writer Michael Frayn published an internation- 
ally acclaimed novel, Headlong, in which he construed a witty and entertaining 
mystery plot based on a decades-old discussion among art historians whether 
Bruegel's series originally comprised six rather than twelve paintings.! Taking 
his cue from Tolnay and others that the five extant paintings in Vienna, New 
York, and Prague? originally had one more companion, Frayn weaves his story 
around a painting representing “Merrymakers in a Mountainous Landscape,” 
which, the protagonist of the story is convinced, is the missing one that com- 
pletes the series. Frustratingly, at least for the art historian, the reader is never 
treated at a precise description of the painting. We hear about wooded hills, a 
valley, snow-covered mountains, a sea towards the horizon and a castle upon a 
rock, and some “clumsy figures” (peasants) dancing to the tones of a bagpiper, 
as well as a “little thickset man holding two small wild daffodils [who] is ex- 
pressionlessly touching his comically pouted lips to the comically pouted lips 
of a little thickset woman.” The colors of the painting suggest a shift in atmo- 
spheric qualities that are typical for April and May. Clearly, we are dealing here 
with a literary pastiche of a few well-known paintings by Pieter Bruegel, or 
rather with a (not very) imaginary work of a "Boeren-Bruegel." Only at the end 
of the novel, the reader is given a glimpse of a small scene representing a figure 
that is thrown headlong (drowned) into a millpond, apparently an allusion to 


1 Michael Frayn, Headlong: a Novel (New York: Metropolitan Books, 1999; 1st. ed. London: Faber 
& Faber Ltd., 1999). 

2 Dark Day, Return of the Herd, Hunters in the Snow: Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, inv. 
nos. 1837, 1018, 1837; Hay Harvest: Lobkowicz Palace, Prague; Wheat Harvest, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, Rudgers Fund 1919 no.19.164. 

3 SeeFrayn, Headlong, 40-41. 
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the “brutal regime” of Spain (Philip 11) over the Netherlands. But before the 
reader is offered a closer look—upon which the authenticity of the painting 
as the missing link of the series may be established—the painting catches on 
fire and literally burns in the hands of the story-teller. Thus the novelist's gift 
of the sixth painting is lost forever, and art history has to struggle along, again, 
with five. 

Or so it seems. For while the novel takes more from art history than it has 
to offer her, there is one element in this story about a found and lost again 
painting that helps opening the academic’s eye to an archival anomaly, the 
importance of which so far has escaped the attention of the art historical and 
literary community. As Frayn and others have mentioned, there are two archi- 
val records from the mid-17th century that play a certain role in the discussion 
about the original number of paintings belonging to the series.* In 1659, an 
inventory was made of the art collection of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, which 
stated: “Fiinff grosse Stuckh einer Grossen, warin die Zeithen desz Jahrs von 
Ohlfarb auf Holcz. Die Ramen alt, schwartz und zier verguldt, die Höch 6 Spann 
4 Finger und 8 Y Span braith. Original vom alten Brögel.”” One year later, an 
anonymous French letter describing the Archduke's collection mentioned: “six 
pieces de l'ancien Bruegel, qui répresentent la diversité des douze Mois de ГЃАппеё, 
avec un artifice admirable du pinceau, vivacité des couleurs, et ordonnance in- 
dustrieuse des postures.” The difference between the two sources has not gen- 
erated much commentary; Patrick Buchanan is among the few who have tried 
to give an explanation for the different number. According to him, “it may be 
that some other painting had been added to complete the series.”” The implicit 
reasoning behind his suggestion is the following. Since there are currently five 
paintings belonging to the series, the one that has been lost was already miss- 
ing in 1659—and probably even earlier. In 1660, or perhaps earlier, a painting 
was added to compensate for the lost one—which then, apparently, got also 
lost, leaving us again with the five paintings we currently have. There is some- 
thing peculiar in this reasoning. It seems strange that the sixth painting was 


4 For the following I have used in particular Iain Buchanan, “The Collection of Niclaes 
Jongelinck: II. The 'Months' by Pieter Bruegel the Elder" The Burlington Magazine 132 (1990): 
541—550 (with further references to the respective archival sources); and Fritz Grossmann, 
“New Light on Bruegel 1: Documents and Additions to the Oeuvre: Problems of Form,’ The 
Burlington Magazine 101 (1959), 341-346. 

5 Buchanan, “Collection of Niclaes Jongelinck,” 542, note 13 (cited after Jahrbuch der kunsthisto- 
rischen Sammlungen des Allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses, 1 (1883), no. 495), with further literature. 

6 Ibid., 542, note 17. Cited after Le théâtre des peintures de David Teniers, natif d'Anvers..., 
Antwerp (1660), fol. A2. 

7 lbid. 542. 
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added to the five extant paintings precisely in the period when the two records 
were made, e.g. in, or just after 1659—and then subsequently got lost again, or 
destroyed. This is perhaps not impossible, but not very likely. That is to say: first 
we simply have to acknowledge the fact that the two sources are inconsistent 
with each other; second, we make a mistake if we automatically assume, since 
we have five paintings now, that the person drawing the inventory in 1659 was 
correct and that the person mentioning "six paintings" in 1660 erred. If we look 
at the entire archival record since 1595, when an inventory of Archduke Ernst 
mentioned “Sechs Taffell, von 12 Monathenn des Jars von Bruegel,’ we have the 
following strange alternation of numbers: six paintings in 1595, five in 1659, six 
in 1660, and five according to our current counting. Is there a way to account 
for this strange alternation? Could it be that the series was intact in 1660, as it 
still was the case in 1595, and that the person drawing up the inventory in 1659 
failed to recognize the sixth painting—for example because its size and theme 
or visual appearance differed from the other five paintings. If this were the 
case, could we too then fail to recognize a still existent sixth painting? 

If we accept the theoretical possibility of this hypothesis, the question then 
presenting itself is: what would the painting be like that we are looking for— 
could we reconstruct some of its characteristics, which would make it fit with 
the other five paintings? Even if we do not accept this hypothesis, it is still a valid 
question to ask: what, in general terms perhaps, did the lost painting look like? 
Is it possible to make conjectures in this respect with some arguable validity? 

In order to address this question I would like to start by giving a resume 
of the interpretation of Bruegel's series that I offered a couple of years ago.® 
As I argued, based in part on earlier literature, each of the five extant paint- 
ings represents two months, or can be associated with two consecutive 
months, following the traditional iconography of the twelve months in late- 
medieval calendar illustrations, such as in Books of Hours: the Return of the 
Herd with September and October, the Hunters in the Snow with November 
and December, the Dark Day with January and February—the painting associ- 
ated with March and April *missing"—the Hay Harvest with May and June, and 
the Wheat Harvest with July and August.? The reason for this particular order, 


8 Reindert L. Falkenburg, “Pieter Bruegel's Series of the Seasons: On the Perception of Divine 
Order,” in Liber Amicorum Raphael De Smedt, ed. J. Vander Auwera (Leuven: Artium Historia, 
2001), 2: 253-276. 

9 Fora different interpretation of the months as represented by, or associated with, the (six) 
paintings, see among others, Buchanan, "Collection of Niclaes Jongelinck, and Hans J. van 
Miegroet, "The Twelve Months reconsidered: How a Drawing by Pieter Stevens Clarifies 
a Bruegel Enigma," Simiolus 16 (1986): 29-35. However, in my view, Bruegel's Series of the 
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which most scholars adhere to, I suggested, is brought out by small vignettes 
and signs with a religious theme that bring to mind particular events from the 
life of Christ and the History of Salvation. As a preamble to this thesis I argued 
that Bruegel’s Series of the Seasons roots more in the pictorial language of the 
early sixteenth-century Flemish landscape tradition than generally has been 
recognized. This tradition itself is often misunderstood as representing an 
emerging genre of aesthetically “autonomous” landscape paintings that leave 
the religious imagery from which they descend behind. The religious narra- 
tive, often distributed over a series of diminutive story-telling figures that are 
spread throughout the landscape, is not to be seen as a meaningless residue of 
devotional paintings in which the religious figure dominated, but as a pictorial 
device that has a particular aesthetic and religious rationale of its own. 

What landscape paintings such as Herri met de Bles’s Preaching of St John 
in Vienna (Kunsthistorisches Museum) and his Landscape with the Men of 
Emmaus in Hamburg (Kunsthalle) have in common is that the religious scenes 
representing the crux of the story, i.e. the revelation of the divine nature of 
Jesus to those who took his (non-divine) outward appearance for granted, en- 
gage the viewer in the very transformation from physical to spiritual vision 
that is thematized in the biblical story. This is achieved by making the figures 
representing this transformation so small, and placing them so far in the back- 
ground, that the viewer, when spotting these tiny details, needs to rely on his 
imaginative powers as much as on his actual eyesight, or rather, hovers be- 
tween corporeal and imaginary vision. One of the visually most intricate and 
rich examples of this pictorial mode which creates a visual experience oscillat- 
ing between opaqueness and revelation, seeing and “seeing,” is offered by Herri 
met de Bles’s Road to Calvary in the Princeton University Art Museum. The dis- 
cerning eye can discover at least eight tiny scenes related to the Passion, which 
are distributed over the scenery, in particular in the background. This way, the 
layout of the biblical narrative leads the viewer to travel almost in a physical 
sense with his or her eyes through the landscape. A continuous characteristic 
of this pictorial mode is not only the diminutive treatment of the religious nar- 
rative, but its relegation to the margins of the composition, which challenges 
the viewer to pay attention to the inconspicuous, the seemingly trivial, and to 
“see” beyond what is visually obvious. If I would characterize what seems to be 
underlying theme uniting the pictorial narrative in these landscape paintings, 


Seasons essentially is a calendar series and therefore, since all (late-medieval) calendar series 
begin with January (as emphasized by Grossmann, “New Light on Bruegel,” 342, note 15), 
Bruegel’s series too follows the rhythm of two months for one painting, with the Dark Day 
(associated with January and February) being the first in the annual sequence. 
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it is the dialectical tension between Incarnation and recognition, divine mani- 
festation and epiphany, or the lack thereof. 

Several of Pieter Bruegel's paintings continue this tradition, marginalizing 
the religious narrative in order to make the inconspicuousness of God's incar- 
national presence in the world experienceable for the viewer. The Winterthur 
Landscape with the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 7.1) places the Epiphany scene 
in the extreme left corner of a Flemish winter landscape, fusing historical time 
and presence in a very effective visualization of the typological underpinnings 
of God's Heilsgeschichte. (Typology, I emphasize here as an aside, is not only 
the very operational mechanism of the History of Salvation, already in the New 
Testament itself, and in the following exegetical tradition; it is fundamentally 
Christological in orientation: there is no typology, no Heilsgeschichte without 
the central figure of Christ, the Salvator mundi, the savior of the world. From 
this point of view, the marginalization of Jesus in the early 16th-century tradi- 
tion of the “world landscape" is thus highly charged, and meaningful.) This is 
also true for the Epiphany scene in the Winterthur landscape. Not only is the 
Adoration of the Magi, in particular the Christ Child, hardly recognizable (in 
part also caused by the falling snow that veils the entire scenery), the visual 





FIGURE 7.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Landscape with the Adoration of the Magi, 1567, tempera 
on panel, 35 x 55 cm, Oskar Reinhart Collection, Winterthur, Switzerland. 
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emphasis in the painting as a whole is overwhelmingly on the many contempo- 
rary figures who go about their business in their (in the viewer’s) own world and 
who do not seem to be aware of the pivotal importance of newly born Child. 
This contrast between the marginalized Christ figure on the one hand, and 
the many indifferent, spiritually blind and compassionless contemporary 
viewers on the other defines the basic structure of the pictorial narrative in 
many of Bruegel's inventions, including the paintings constituting the Series of 
the Seasons. In the Hay Harvest, this structure is brought out the tiny sculpture 
of Mary and the Christ in a roadside shrine and a group of peasants who are 
heading for the market laden with the rich produce of the land. They do not 
seem to notice the small shrine as their minds are occupied by other goods and 
thoughts. This motif of negligence and lack of concern for the divine benefactor 
of the world echoes a similar opposition between the tiny figure of the suffer- 
ing Christ on the Road to Calvary, who is almost lost in the crowd, and peasants 
and market vendors who literally and figuratively go in opposite direction in 
a whole series of early 16th-century landscape paintings by Henri met de Bles, 
Jan van Amstel and others. I see a similar contrast staged in the Hunters in the 
Snow (Fig. 7.2), where huntsmen descend along a slope in the foreground, their 
eyes fixed on the snow-covered ground, discarding the image of their patron 
saint, St. Hubertus, which decorates the sign marking an inn they are passing by. 
Negligence, of which there are many other tokens in this winter landscape, has 
even affected the signboard itself, as it precariously swings on one hinge in the 
winter cold. It shows a crude representation of Jesus appearing to St. Hubertus 
in a vision of a crucifix hidden in the antlers of a deer, and thus evokes the bib- 
lical story of Jesus' birth in Bethlehem outside the inn where Mary and Joseph 
had tried to seek shelter (cf. Luke 2:7). Neither in biblical nor in modern times, 
the painting tells us in subtle ways, do people care for Christ in den hert—in 
their hearts. Based on the typologically informed pictorial narrative in these 
paintings, I see a similar disregard for the tokens of Christ's salvific presence 
in the world alluded to in the other three paintings, first of all in the Dark Day. 
The star on a sign attached to another inn, in combination with the observa- 
tion (made also by other art historians), that the crown a child a wearing at 
the occasion of some festivity is reminiscent of the Feast of Epiphany, e.g. the 
feast celebrating the Adoration of the Magi (on January 6th). The man urinat- 
ing against the wall of the inn, not to mention other tokens of lewd behavior, 
negligence and lack of proper care [the wife dragging a child towards the inn], 
may well signal the very opposite of the epochal importance of the epiphanic 
event that brightens the darkest months of the year. Setting aside the missing 
painting for a moment, and having already briefly addressed the Hay Harvest, 
I find the Wheat Harvest to be the most resistant to this kind of interpretation. 
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The falling apples (in the background to the right) and the partly barren, partly 
fruit (pears) bearing tree in the foreground, may bring to mind the story of 
the Fall, and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil which blossomed again 
through Christ's sacrifice on the Cross on Golgotha (the pears evoking the ‘fruit 
of the Virgin's womb; Luke 1:42). The Return of the Herd, finally, with its strange 
combination of workers in the vineyard, who work on the vines even on top 
of the otherwise barren mountain in the background, and the nearby rainbow, 
may bring biblical times to mind, when after the Flood God promised never to 
destroy mankind again. The vines in this context would prefigure the salvific 
labor of the Son in his own vineyard, e.g. the up-coming Passion—an associa- 
tion supported by the shape of the mountain, which echoes the elevation of 
Mount Golgotha in several early Flemish landscape paintings. 

Together, these marginal motifs tell the story of the inconspicuous signs of 
Christ’s presence in, and his salvific work for, a world that disregards to these 
very signs, or is apathetic and indifferent to their meaning. Individually and 
collectively, the five paintings show, noticeable only to the attentive observer, 


the true ‘connoisseur, how underlying the natural cycle of the seasons and 





x. X s 
FIGURE 7.2 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Hunters in the Snow, 1565, oil on panel, пу x 162 ст, 


Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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the corresponding human activities and pursuits is the grand scheme of the 
History of Salvation. Now one would expect that the sixth painting would use 
a similar strategy of inconspicuous religious scenery that thematizes man’s 
blindness to Christ’s salvific work in the world. Within the framework of the 
seasons, it would represent an event that is characteristic for early Spring ac- 
cording to the Christian calendar, which structures man’s understanding of the 
natural world and the enactment and re-enactment of the History of Salvation 
in the here and now. If we take into account that it might be somewhat differ- 
ent in size and general appearance, but otherwise also connect with the “world 
landscape” tradition, there actually is a painting that fulfills all these condi- 
tions: Pieter Bruegel’s Landscape with the Road to Calvary, which today is in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, in Vienna (Fig. 7.3), and hangs only a few feet away 
from three of the five Seasons.!° 





FIGURE 7.3 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Landscape with Road to Calvary, 1564, oil on oak panel, 
124 x 170 cm, Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna. 


10 Kunsthisorisches Museum, Vienna, inv. no. 1017. 
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In this painting, Bruegel elaborates on early 16th-century landscape paintings, 
where the Passion is represented with inconspicuous, small scenes that are 
placed in the background and in the margins of the composition. Bruegel’s 
version of the subject uses the same pictorial strategy and almost hides from 
view the central scene of Christ carrying the Cross, engulfed as he is by a crowd 
of onlookers and passersby who only have their own interests in mind. (One 
obvious example is the elaborate scene, in the foreground, of a peasant woman 
trying to stop soldiers from forcing Simon of Cyrene to help Christ carrying the 
Cross.) Bruegel's Landscape with the Road to Calvary offers the most elabo- 
rate example of the pictorial rhetoric of the figural narration we also find in 
the five extant paintings of the Series of the Seasons. But the differences are 
also equally obvious, and substantial, both with regard to the representation 
of the human figure, in particular of the Labors and the natural conditions 
of the earth belonging to the respective season. The only aspect in which the 
Road to Calvary is rather similar to the other paintings—in addition to the sub- 
dued treatment of the religious narrative—is its format: the painting measures 
124 x 170 cm, whereas the other paintings measure on average 17/8 x 161/2 cm. 
The difference in size is small enough to create a general impression of formal 
cohesiveness with the other works, but the painting would still stand out in its 
individuality in many respects. More problematic even may be that the Road to 
Calvary is dated 1564, while the other works are dated 1565. Could the current 
series of five paintings have been commissioned as an addition to the Road 
to Calvary, elaborating the same underlying theme for an entire cycle of the 
seasons? 

Having said all this, it may be questioned of course, whether Bruegel's Road 
to Calvary indeed is the "lost" painting. Perhaps it is wiser to settle for the 
weaker claim that this discussion has shown that it is important, when think- 
ing about the original meaning and function of Pieter Bruegel's Series of the 
Seasons, to realize that there may not be just a painting missing, but that— 
strangely enough—the most important painting in the series is missing, e.g. 
the one representing the season that saw the pivotal event in the History of 
Salvation, the Passion of Jesus. 

I cannot refrain from thinking, therefore, that perhaps we still do have the 
“missing link" of Bruegel’s Series of the Seasons, pace Headlong.... 


11 For a detailed analysis of the painting's narrative, see Reindert L. Falkenburg, "Pieter 
Bruegels Kruisdraging: Een Proeve van ‘Close-reading,” Oud Holland 107 (1993): 17-33. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Better Living Through Misinterpretation 


Bret Rothstein 


If the arts and sciences, those tools of truth, are based on error, how cana 
man choose among truths to reach any final, ultimate truth? 


ROSALIE COLIE, Paradoxia Epidemica 


Error is our constant companion.* We miss appointments and offer foolish re- 
torts, take on pointless committee work and apply for unattainable jobs. We 
flub easy moves, both intellectual and physical. We run stop signs, give bad 
advice, and interrupt one another. We hurl objects impulsively, drive too fast, 
drink too much, pack too much, and plan too little. We drop things, few of 
which bounce, and we make arguments, few of which fly. The situation seems 
especially rough for academics. Trading in knowledge, or at least claiming to, 
we aim to be as right as possible as often as possible. To be sure, definitive 
rightness is an unattainable ideal in the humanities, but that ideal makes itself 
felt at every turn, particularly early in one’s career. 

And yet, being wrong has been central to the academic project.! What 
one really needs, if he or she is to develop as a scholar, is the room to err— 
egregiously, spectacularly, and above all ambitiously. Larry Silver has long given 
me that room, even as he has striven to guide me toward more plausible argu- 
ments. Indeed, he has consistently and generously allowed me to exemplify the 


Parts of this essay were presented at the Newberry Library, as part of the Seminars in 
European Art, and at Case Western Reserve University, as part of the Julius Fund Lectures 
in Renaissance Art. I am grateful to attendees in both venues for their questions and cor- 
rections. Special thanks are due to Walter S. Melion, Christina Normore, Catherine Scallen, 
Suzanne Karr Schmidt, Lee Palmer Wandel, and Rebecca Zorach for their helpful sugges- 
tions. I should have done what they recommended. 

1 Seth Lerer, Error and the Academic Self: The Scholarly Imagination, Medieval to Modern (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2002), which includes bibliography. Cf. Kathryn Schulz, 
Being Wrong: Adventures in the Margin of Error (New York: Ecco, 2010). 
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all-important lesson that academe is rewarding precisely because it is the one 
business where the customer is always wrong. When I say customer, I mean 
not only the hypothetical undergraduate student, that convenient prop of the 
neoliberal administrator. I also have in mind both the graduate student and 
the professor. After all, we are not in this for the money. We come to the history 
of art and visual culture in pursuit of understanding, and that pursuit entails 
searching for something we don't already have. It entails starting off wrong and 
gradually working through further wrongness toward something less wrong. 

But how can error improve the history of art and visual culture? One an- 
swer lies in the Blue Cloak or, as it is more commonly known, the Netherlandish 
Proverbs of Pieter Bruegel the Elder (Fig. 8.1). This painting offers over 100 prov- 
erbs, which it cleverly visualizes and, in the process, literalizes. Some of these 
proverbs remain familiar, as in the case of the man who butts his head against 
a wall. Others, such as the fellow who casts roses before swine, reside at a slight 
cultural distance but still are recognizable. Still others seem largely alien, such 
as the two figures whose bare posteriors jut in tandem from an outhouse. 
Several scholars have mapped both the iconographical details of this painting 
and the intellectual milieu that gave rise to them; I offer nothing new on these 
fronts.? Of more immediate concern to me is a phenomenon that the painting 
repeatedly produces, but that receives only occasional mention (and even less 
dedicated analysis). I am interested in loose or wooly interpretation and its 
ugly step-sibling, misinterpretation; I am interested in varieties of sixteenth- 
century Netherlandish error. 

Bruegel’s contribution, for want of a better term, was not to collect popu- 
lar sayings. Humanist erudition had long engaged with this practice, which in 
the sixteenth century enjoyed a measure of popularity. Think, for instance, of 
Frans Hogenberg’s 1558 printed pictorial compendium, Die blau huicke is dit 


2 Margaret Sullivan, “Bruegel’s Proverbs: Art and Audience in the Northern Renaissance,” The 
Art Bulletin 73:3 (1991), 431-466; Mark Meadow, "On the Structure of Knowledge in Bruegel's 
Netherlandish Proverbs,’ Volkskundig Bulletin 18, no. 2 (1992): 141-169; idem, Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder's “Netherlandish Proverbs" and the Practice of Rhetoric (Zwolle: Waanders, 2002); 
Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonolgien Pieter Bruegels (Munich: 
W. Fink, 1999), esp. 155-171; idem, “Gefangene der Wórtlichkeit. Das Rätsel von Pieter 
Bruegels 'Sprichwórtern?" Kunsthistorische Arbeitsblätter 12 (2000): 29-36. On Bruegel and 
his milieu, see also Ethan Matt Kavaler, Pieter Bruegel: Parables of Order and Enterprise 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999); Margaret A. Sullivan, Bruegel's Peasants: Art 
and Audience in the Northern Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994); 
Todd M. Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Art Discourse in the Sixteenth-Century 
Netherlands (Farnham/Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2011); Claudia Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel and 
the Culture of the Early Modern Dinner Party (Farnham/Burlington, vT: Ashgate, 2013). 
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FIGURE 8.1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Blue Cloak (De blauwe huik), 1559. Oil on panel, 
117.5 x 163.5 cm. Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


meest ghenaemt / Maer des weerelts abuisen het beter betaempt, or “Though 
This is Called The Blue Cloak by Most, the "World's Follies’ Fits Better" (Fig. 8.2). 
Where Hogenberg produced a kind of atomized catalogue, with each saying 
labeled and set off from its neighbors, Bruegel brought forward the ludic as- 
pects of proverb collecting, activating them strongly and reflexively. You were 
expected to dip into this painting, identify aspects of its depicted subject mat- 
ter, and then string them together. The express purpose of the Netherlandish 
Proverbs, it seems, was to court virtuoso responses. It was, in short, a plaything 
for grownups. 

Playthings do more than stimulate the mind of a pasty scholar holed up in 
his office. They provide material prompts, their thingness being inseparable 


3 See, for instance, Meadow, "Structure of Knowledge.” Cf. Sullivan, "Bruegel's Proverbs," 460, 
which suggests that one "explored" linguistic and historical richness via the painting. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Frans Hogenberg, Die blau huicke is dit meest ghenaemt...., ca. 1556-1560. 
Engraving, 378mm x 568mm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum (ЕС. Waller-Fonds). 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM. 


from the operations and the behaviors they tend to favor.* The almost adhesive 
roughness of a water polo ball, for instance, not only facilitates one’s grip, but 
in fact encourages it through sheer tactile appeal. The weight of a yoyo and 
the suppleness of its string, likewise, provide cues no less important than the 
visible roundness of its halves and the axle that links them. Accordingly, to call 
Bruegel's painting a plaything is not to trivialize it, but rather to emphasize 
that our interpretation of it lives outside the office or classroom, originates in 
physical experience, and takes an almost dizzying array of forms. Playthings 
are instruments that move among living beings, often quite literally, and their 
movement produces social engagement by virtue of its interstitial quality. From 
maker to user, generation to generation, culture to culture, and epoch to epoch, 
playthings produce standing cultural waves, as different groups converge upon 


4 On thingness, see (among others) Bill C. Brown, “Thing Theory,” the introductory remarks 
to “Things,” a special issue of Critical Inquiry 28, no. 1 (2001): 1-22; idem, ed. Things (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2004). 
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them, eddy and ripple around their provocations, and then move past. The 
idiosyncrasy of those eddies and ripples seem ripe for further study.? 

But what sort of plaything might the Netherlandish Proverbs have been? 
Traditionally, art historians have tended to approach it in more or less the way 
they might approach a jigsaw puzzle: beginning with recognizable elements 
and then filling in the gaps, so to speak, with contextual information: literary 
sources, dramatic performances, other artworks, etc. As with the jigsaw puzzle, 
the end goal of such analyses has been to establish some kind of putatively sta- 
ble product of interpretation.® Happily, the Netherlandish Proverbs puts paid to 
such notions by demonstrating that sixteenth-century meaning was not only 
to be made, but also to be remade continually. More important, one had to re- 
make meaning in interesting and, I suspect, novel ways on each occasion. One 
had, in other words, to play well with Bruegel's painting. 

This observation raises an important point about the viewing of objects as 
a social practice. Let us begin with that pair of excretory friends in the upper- 
right quadrant of the painting. The pair enacts a proverb about people who 
never disagree. In Bruegel’s time, such people were said to “shit through one 
hole.” This pair does more than merely call to mind a humorous criticism of 
constant harmony; it also directs our attention from that criticism elsewhere, 
with one of its figures pointing up and to the left. The pair encourages us to 
get going with our interpretation, literally, by signaling a possible route to the 
next proverb. For anyone who follows that obvious course, the next proverb 
is, memorably enough, a man who “rubs his arse on another man’s door’—or, 
in other words, is dismissive of something important. Having gained lateral 
momentum plus the beginnings of a pattern, we might then continue leftward 
toward the nearby man who “pisses at the moon,” or aspires to the impossible. 
From him it is but a hop, skip, and a jump to the man who, always contemptu- 
ous, “shits on the world.” In this way, we could string together a scatological 
meditation on wisdom, judgment, and their roles in social interaction. In this 
respect, one engaged with Bruegel's painting in precisely the way one might a 
contemporaneous toy: actively, and with a presumed outcome that was always 
uncertain. 


5 Тат thinking here of Keith Moxey's implicit plea on behalf of the illegible and thus, unintel- 
ligble aspects of sixteenth-century imagery. See Keith Moxey, Review of Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, by Todd M. Richardson, Renaissance Quarterly 65, no. 3 (2012): esp. 904. 

6 James Elkins, Why Are Our Pictures Puzzles? On the Modern Origins of Pictorial Complexity 
(New York/London: Routledge, 1999). Regarding the claim that puzzles—even those of the 
jigsaw variety—are truly about the pursuit of definitive answers, see Bret Rothstein, “Visual 
Difficulty as a Cultural System,” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 65/66 (2014/2015): 332-347. 
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Given the accent that Bruegel’s painting places on mental agility, I would 
suggest that the painting was most akin to what we now call a skill toy, such as 
a spinning top, a yoyo, or juggling pins. Skill is a critical part of most games, of 
course. The water polo player in pursuit of victory must manage the ball more 
nimbly (and viciously) than her opponents; the thrower of a yoyo must be pre- 
pared to operate that instrument with maximum dexterity and wit. The case of 
the yoyo is especially noteworthy, since it exemplifies the special function of a 
skill toy, which is to demonstrate competency primarily for its own sake, rather 
than in the service of some other objective. We might initially resist the sugges- 
tion that flinging a 65g chunk of aluminum around on a piece of string belongs 
in the same cultural category as the interpretation of a painting, but in at least 
one crucial respect it does: both Bruegel's painting and the yoyo demand that 
one use them to the best of one's abilities. Both place special emphasis on the 
finer points of performance. In each case the bar to entry may be low, but the 
learning curve is steep and the process of assessment unforgiving. Skill is a 
cultural system, and a demanding one at that. 

Developing advanced skill requires time, effort, and (of course) talent. More 
important, though, developing advanced skill also requires failure, and a lot of 
it. Onelearns to do something well by first learning how not to do it. Moreover, 
the learning process never really comes to an end. Even after we acquire a basic 
set of techniques—a repertoire of moves, be they physical or intellectual —we 
still have to work on refining, combining, and recombining those techniques. 
The returns we get might seem to diminish in scale, but their increasing eva- 
nescence lends them ever-greater value precisely because the opportunities 
for failure so vastly outnumber those for success. 

This is so with respect not only to yoyos but also to paintings. For Bruegel's 
wealthy and erudite clients, to interpret the Netherlandish Proverbs wittily re- 
quired that one be able to recognize and pursue interpretive success, which 
in turn required that one also be able to identify and avoid aspects of its op- 
posite: erroneous identifications, clumsiness of expression, failed connections, 
omissions, and the like. As tantalizing as outright wrongness may be for some 
readers, errors of execution among the knowledgeable seem most worthwhile 
for the purposes of this essay. After all, as Margaret Sullivan has demonstrated, 
this painting served an audience that was interested in the special linguistic 
and intellectual depth that proverbs could possess.’ Skill of implementation 
would have been paramount for such an audience—as indeed this painting 
suggests. Presenting a web of visual provocations absent any explicit governing 
theme, Bruegel laid bare a vast terrain littered with prompts to engage in ludic 


7 Sullivan, “Bruegel’s Proverbs,” esp. 447-460. 
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interpretation, but not just the good kind (polished, persuasive). He also gave 
his viewers plenty of opportunities to bumble along unwittingly.® The resolute- 
ly diffuse array of subject matter in the Netherlandish Proverbs, for instance, 
denies us the opportunity to claim a definitive primary theme, instead forcing 
us to produce such themes ad hoc. To be sure, this image may guide us from 
time to time (think of the helpful gesture offered by one of the paired defeca- 
tors). But the directions it provides are few, far between, and fairly weak, rarely 
extending beyond one motif. 

The Netherlandish Proverbs is not a resolutely oppositional object, but it 
hardly makes life easy for us.? Bruegel’s studious refusal to prioritize ensures 
that the process of stringing together proverbs will take effort. Consider, for 
instance, the titular couple from Hogenberg’s print, which Bruegel also depicts 
near the center of his composition. In both cases, a woman puts a blue cloak 
on a man. Hogenberg even adds an inscription to drive the point home: Dese 
hanck haer man de blau huycke om, or “this one hangs the blue cloak on her 
man,” that is to say, she cheats on her husband. However, Bruegel differentiates 
the youthful vigor of the woman from the advanced age of her stooped and 
squinting partner. To this contrast he adds telling details, including the tight fit 
and low cut of her dress and the diaphanous veil that accentuates rather than 
hides her attractiveness. Likewise, he also emphasizes the husband’s sagging 
facial features and adds a cane, signaling the difficulty with which this man 
navigates the world and hinting at the relatively short time that remains for 
him to do so. Such details do not number among the traits customarily associ- 
ated with the motif of sexual misbehavior in sixteenth-century Netherlandish 
art. They do, however, correspond strongly with another popular image: that 
of the ill-matched couple, a topic that Larry has discussed to excellent effect.!° 
Rather than express one notion or another, Bruegel's pair activates both motifs, 
and thus the ideas associated with them, simultaneously. Unlike contempora- 
neous images, then, the Netherlandish Proverbs engages with multiplicity of 


8 Cf. Peter Parshall, “Penitence and Pentimenti: Hieronymus Bosch’s Mocking of Christ in 
London,’ in Tributes in Honor of James H. Marrow: Studies in Painting and Manuscript 
Illumination of the Late Middle Ages and Northern Renaissance, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger 
and Anne S. Korteweg (London/Turnhout: Harvey Miller, 2006), 373-379. 

9 Regarding one such painting, see Bret Rothstein, “Beer and Loafing in Antwerp,’ Art 
History 35, no. 5 (2012): 886-907. 

10 бее, for instance, Larry A. Silver, "The ‘Ill-Matched Pair’ by Quinten Massys,” Studies in 
the History of Art 6 (1974): 104-123; idem, The Paintings of Quinten Massys with Catalogue 
Raisonné (Montclair, Nj: Allanheld & Schram, 1984), 134—160, esp. 143-149. 
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meaning in an especially tricky way. It cues various responses but gives little 
reason to validate any specific one. That task falls to us. 

This is where error comes forward with particular force. In addition to de- 
manding that we choose certain proverbs, explore their depths, and string 
them together, the Netherlandish Proverbs also demands that we choose what 
constitutes a proverb in the first place. In that central couple, for instance, we 
must favor one possible response over another, thus rendering our favored re- 
sponse the supposedly valid one to which the other merely contributes, at least 
for this specific interpretation. The proverbs in question do not necessarily 
conflict. The blue cloak and the unequal couple, for instance, enjoy a number 
of conceptual points of contact. Indeed, we could spend the bulk of our time 
teasing out the relationship between the two ideas. But if we wished to branch 
outward and form a larger chain of associations it would be much more dif- 
ficult to allow those two interpretive paths to coexist as equals. Like Buridan’s 
Ass, we would at some point have either to choose or else die an interpretive 
death in the presence of others. To put it another way, that central couple does 
more than provide two possible paths through the painting. It also requires 
that one perform a bit of interpretive violence, filtering out from its rich poten- 
tial a primary, relatively coherent response that could then be identified as its 
‘meaning, even if only for the time being. 

We must perform that violence while also bearing in mind the fact that 
to produce or favor or advance one meaning, even temporarily, is to omit 
others—to knowingly skip potentially valid alternatives—as we establish a 
thematic course. But that is precisely the point. Insofar as various competing 
interpretive outcomes are always at stake, those outcomes necessarily stand 
in some kind of comparative relationship to one another. To put it another 
way, the Netherlandish Proverbs, like other artworks from that time, does not 
just afford multiple meanings. It places an accent on the quality of those 
meanings—their thematic consistency, their elegance, their inventiveness, 
and perhaps even their riskiness. And so, the skillful viewer, like the skillful 
thrower of yoyos, is able to activate the object of her attention, which, though 
painted, remains a skill toy nonetheless. 

As skill toys, then, certain sixteenth-century Netherlandish paintings de- 
pended on error, and not just in potentio. It's not enough simply to acknowl- 
edge that one could have gotten the Netherlandish Proverbs, or parts of it, 
wrong. Consider, for instance, an error I made earlier in this essay. Bruegel’s 
love of de-emphasis makes it easy to overlook relevant topics, which in fact I 
did during my discussion of scatalogical motifs. Specifically, I omitted a man, 
relegated to the upper-right background, who “shits on the gallows,” or has 
nothing but contempt for the law. It’s a small detail, but a big omission, given 
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the interpretive and social risks I took in selecting elimination as the basis of 
my discussion. It would seem that I have made a huge mistake, one encouraged 
by the structure of Bruegel’s pictorial composition." 

But that’s just the most elementary sort of error Bruegel promotes. There are 
other, potentially more consequential ones. Time after time, with each proverb 
we choose to invoke, and with each attempt at invocation, we take the very real 
chance of veering off an otherwise viable interpretive path. Furthermore, if I 
miss an important point or make a clumsy link early on and my error evades 
detection, linkages I subsequently form will only amplify that mistake, insofar 
as they are founded on a flaw. Indeed, we feel ourselves potentially departing 
from rightness each time we select, each time we assert, each time we form 
an association. Every interpretive move involves foreclosing certain kinds of 
meaning in order to activate others, and any one of those foreclosures could 
be erroneous—is erroneous when one considers the alternative this paint- 
ing continually offers. To paraphrase Tom Wolfe, interpretation could blow at 
any seam. 

And yet, standing before this painting I have chosen to adopt a lusory at- 
titude, to take on the constitutive rules of Bruegel’s game, and thereby pursue 
the prelusory goal of the painting via especially complicated means.” If I am 
to excel at this game, I cannot think granularly and linearly. I have to attend to 
the painting in a more fluid, dynamic, and confident manner—and be ready to 
fold mistakes into my evolving response. I have to become errant, in the sense 
of being interpretively mobile, unfixed, and (at least in the best of times) nim- 
ble. But to be errant before this painting would require not only a formidable 
command of individual proverbs and their implications, but also the ability 
to choose among them and then modify my choices in medias res—to engage 
with an unexpected flash of insight or with some remark by a fellow view- 
er and make the necessary course corrections.!? And changing course mid- 
stream is a fraught business. Consequently, it seems safe to suggest that, for the 
sixteenth-century Netherlandish viewer, engaging in persuasive interpretation 
involved more than just demonstrating great wit. It necessitated exposing one- 
self to appraisal of various sorts, since the game of interpreting pictures was 
(and remains) a social one. To stand in front of this painting in 1559 would 
have been to accept certain kinds of interpretive risk, for the sixteenth-century 
game of wits was a difficult one, and its instruments were demanding. Error 


11 There are bigger errors in this essay. 

12 Му model of play derives from Bernard Suits, The Grasshopper: Games, Life, and Utopia, 
зга ed. (Petersborough, on: Broadview Press, 2014). 

13 Richardson, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 62—81. See also Goldstein, Pieter Bruegel. 
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was a constant presence not just in theory but, one suspects, often in practice 
as well. After all, being smart has never been a safeguard against mistakes. Just 
ask St Augustine, who famously declared, si fallor, sum (if I err, I am). 

Гуе no idea what sort of interaction would have followed gaffes committed 
before the Netherlandish Proverbs, whether sins of omission, outright misin- 
terpretations, clumsy expressions, or just general failures of wit. But we can 
make an educated guess based on roughly contemporaneous approaches to 
misunderstanding. I have in mind here Erasmus of Rotterdam, who had much 
to say about getting things wrong. One thinks, for instance, of the Praise of 
Folly, which sees its titular character offer cogent and biting criticisms of con- 
temporaneous misbehavior in the course of foolishly praising herself. (The text 
is both satirical and ludic, since trying to make sense of Folly’s senseless prattle 
is a fool's errand.) 

Constance Furey has pointed out that for Erasmus error was anything but 
an abstract problem, though.” Like Augustine, he regarded it as a cornerstone 
of human experience, not merely unavoidable but in fact necessary for one to 
be properly engaged with both the world and what lay beyond it. That view 
led Erasmus to argue in favor of a more mobile and thus redeemable religious 
self. For example, in Disputatiuncula de taedio, pavore, tristicia Iesu (The Little 
Disputation on the Distress of Jesus), he observed that, “In a scholarly battle, 
the wise soldier would rather be defeated than win,” because that soldier “pre- 
fers learning to teaching.” To put it another way, someone who is truly wise 
prefers the pricks and kicks of errancy to the tidy hell of seemingly durable, 
unassailable rightness. That person’s mistakes demarcate the perimeter of a 
self that enjoys only illusory stability; they continually demonstrate the need 
for religious effort by denying the false comfort of interpretive success. To be 
sure, Erasmus believed in the existence of what we would call right answers. 
Furthermore, the toleration of mistakes was not the same as the outright re- 
fusal to correct them. (He likely would have agreed with the recent suggestion 
that while there are no stupid questions, there are a lot of inquisitive idiots.) 
But it is worth noting that Erasmus held in high esteem not merely those cor- 
rections, but also the errors that might prompt them. He did so, not because 
of something intrinsic in mistakes, but because of how mistakes continually 
reshaped one’s relationship to God. 

Furey has noted that error also had a positive social value for Erasmus, 
who believed it to be an engine of friendship, both spiritual and worldly. For 


14 Constance M. Furey, "Erring Together: Renaissance Humanists in Certainty’s Shadow,” 
The Journal of Religion 95, no. 4 (2015): 454—476. 
15 Ibid. 474. 
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instance, both Erasmus and Thomas More thought mistakes crucial for the 
maintenance of a suitably porous self, that is, one capable of genuine em- 
pathic and intellectual connection. Those who erred in the company of others 
afforded themselves an important, if emotionally and socially charged, oppor- 
tunity. Error knit the self into an interpretive community and enabled one to 
become more fully conscious. 

People in the sixteenth century found themselves approaching error in 
new and complex ways, and their engagement was understandably ambiva- 
lent. Luther, for instance, effectively invented the concept of the secular as a 
mechanism for regulating the wilder aspects of mysticism. As Niklaus Largier 
recently argued in his study of the matter, 


The secular is ... a principle of inclusion and exclusion. It establishes it- 
self as the universal order of the social world in its temporal state, defin- 
ing a rational economy of governance and subjection that conceals its 
origin, namely the exclusion of specific hermeneutical possibilities and 
their force in community-formation.!6 


Luther wasn't the first person to entertain doubts about interpretation, nor 
were his worries specific to Reformist communities. The later fourteenth- and 
early fifteenth-century theologian Jean Gerson feared that what he called “a 
delirious wish to talk" combined with a rising tide of vernacular religious 
practice, would warp belief by introducing heresy masked by fervent belief.!? 
The answer to such threats was, in both cases, to subject them to wider exami- 
nation—to share and address their errors. Gerson, for instance, argued that 
claims of visionary experience should always undergo thorough examination 
and discussion. And Luther, for his part, described the Saeculum, or social 
realm, as a regulatory mechanism that would consider so-called “inspired’ 
readings of the canonical texts" and then invalidate those that posed any sort 
of significant threat.!? Even at its most hazardous, error necessitated social 
engagement. 


16 Niklaus Largier, “Mysticism, Modernity, and the Invention of Aesthetic Experience, 
Representations 105, no. 1 (2009): 45. 

17 Ibid. 

18 бее, for instance, De distinctione verarum revelationum a falsis in Jean Gerson, Œuvres 
complétes, ed. Palémon Glorieux, vol. 3 (Paris: Desclée, 1963), 36—56; idem, Jean Gerson: 
Early Works, ed. and trans. Brian P. McGuire (New York: Paulist Press, 1998), 334—364. 

19 Largier, "Invention of Aesthetic Experience,’ 3gff. 
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One can easily lose sight of this fact when faced with the art historian’s dis- 
ciplinary account. But that is because the discipline of art history belongs to a 
different game. The Netherlandish Proverbs was an unruly object, I suspect, one 
that enabled a deeply agonistic but also deeply sociable kind of interpretation. 
More than just a prompt to engage in abstraction, this painting required all 
kinds of investments, including personal ones. After all, standing before the 
Netherlandish Proverbs, one wagered more than just status, in some abstract 
sense. Courting correction, indeed guaranteed to receive it at some point, he 
or she wagered aspects of the self, with the hoped-for payoff being not just 
admiration or increased social capital, but fuller and richer human interac- 
tion. In this respect, Bruegel’s painting gives us especially pleasing evidence of 
the Renaissance man’s willingness—then, as now—to enter a contested space, 
welcome others into that space, and see what develops. The result makes for 
far more than just better art history. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Last Supper with Donors in the Chrysler 
Museum Collection 


Lloyd DeWitt 


The Chrysler Museum in Norfolk va holds a large Last Supper with Donors 
of around 1565 (Fig. 9.1), formerly attributed by Charles Sterling to Utrecht 
painter Anthonie van Blocklandt (1532-1583).! Purchased from Julius Weitzner 
of New York, the painting was acquired by Walter P. Chrysler Jr. before 1957, 
when it was exhibited in a ten-museum tour. It was traditionally connected 
to compositions by Anthonie Blocklandt but more recently the idea of an at- 
tribution to Jan 11 van Coninxloo has been put forward for the unsigned and 
undated work. The composition, which initially appears to be a group portrait 
of a Confraternity of the Sacrament witnessing the Last Supper, gives clues to 
its real function, however. This study will examine the iconography and pres- 
ent new infrared images to propose a new reading of this intriguing panel. 
Group portraits have long been considered the Dutch Republic’s response 
to the glorious history paintings of the Baroque and Catholic South. Sturdy 
burghers, united by a new nationalism expressed through guild or militia ser- 
vice, each paid an equal amount to memorialize their dedication to the body 
public, inspiring generations to come. The tradition, however, was also pres- 
ent in the Catholic South, in Brabant, in the Spanish Netherlands. There, as 
Beatrijs Wolters van der Wey has tallied, at least ninety-two group portraits 
survive, ranging from militias and guilds to the kinds of religious confrater- 
nities that had all but disappeared in the United Provinces after the Union 
of Utrecht in 1579. These differ markedly from their Northern counterparts. 
None show the kind of sumptuous banquets seen in the work of Frans Hals, 
and nearly three-quarters are overtly religious.” Examples were commis- 
sioned from prominent artists like David Teniers, Anthony van Dyck, down to 


1 “Last Supper with Donors,” Chysler Museum of Art, accessed 12 May 2017, http://collection 
.chrysler.org/emuseum/view/objects/asitem/220/156/title-asc?t:state:flow=119c36fo-3a47 
-4ed2-9cod-594f319ed3d3. 

2 Beatrijs Wolters van der Wey, Corporate Splendour: Civic Group Portraits in Branbant 1585- 
1800 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2015), 41. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Anonymous Netherlandish, Last Supper with Donors, c. 1575, Panel 31 % x 64 4°, 
Chrysler Museum of Art, Gift of Walter P. Chrysler Jr, 71.2234. 


less well-known masters and nearly half remain unattributed. Only two are 
still in situ, the rest were removed, many during the period of French annexa- 
tion (1794-1815).3 

While the attribution of the Chrysler Museum of Art panelto Anthonie van 
Blocklandt found little support and is no longer tenable,’ it remains one of the 
more impressive and dynamic of the Brabandt religious group portraits, with 
iconography peculiar to the Catholic South. Designed to a grand scale, it mea- 
sures 80.6 x 163.2 cm (31 94” x 64 12”), with a support consisting of three broad 
horizontal boards butt-joined, inner to outer edges, which can easily be seen 
as the joints were left unplaned on the verso.5 The superb condition and un- 
changed state of the support are a testament to the high quality of the manu- 
facture, and also the care the panel has received since. No city or panel-makers 
marks are visible on the verso of the panel to localize its production to Antwerp 
or another city. The painting was given to the Museum by Chrysler in 1971; it 


3 Ibid. 45. 

4 French connoisseur and Louvre curator Charles Sterling had provided the attribution ver- 
bally, based on a black-and-white photo. Object file, Chrysler Museum. 

5 My thanks to George Bisacca for identifying another panel with the same "factory roof" 
construction, for a painting by Pieter Claeissins the Elder, now in the Groeningemuseum in 
Bruges (Allegory of Peace in the Low Countries, 1577, 0000.GRO0024.]). 
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was part of the extensive and encyclopedic collection he had been refining, 
whose objects ranged from Egyptian Glass and mummies to works by contem- 
porary American Pop artists. According to Museum records, the painting was 
purchased from Julius Weitzner in New York, having come from the collection 
of Gustav Saacke in Providence, RI (1857 Pforzheim, Germany—Providence 
1942). The large narrative scene is consistent with Walter P. Chrysler's taste 
for large-scale figural works with bold compositions. Who are these men, and 
what occasion prompted them to have themselves painted together present at 
the Last Supper? The unique composition, the mysterious elision of past and 
present and the visionary nature of the Biblical event taking place in the pres- 
ence, or perhaps the mind's eye of the pious men all make this an intriguing 
work of art for the modern viewer. 

In her survey, Van der Wey reproduced a photo of the painting, still attributed 
to an anonymous artist, as it appeared in the sales catalogue of Van der Straelen 
and others in Antwerp on February 19, 1885.6 The exact dates of acquisition 
by Saacke and Weitzner are unknown, as is the date of transfer to Chrysler. It 
was first exhibited as a work by Blocklandt in the multi-venue tour of 1956—57, 
Paintings from the Collection of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr.” Sterling's attribution may 
have been based on print of the Last Supper by printmaker Philips Galle (1537- 
1612) that loosely resembled the Chrysler painting and was in turn based on 
Leonardo da Vinci's famous Last Super in Milan. Its inscription, "ANTONIUS 
BLOCLANT INVENTOR PGALLE FECIT, claimed it reproduced a painting 
attributed to Blocklandt. A comparison to a painting of the Last Supper more 
firmly attributed to Blocklandt that is now in the Utrecht Catherijneconvent 
Museum shows the artist's typical style, considerably more mannered than 
that of the Chrysler panel, suggesting that we must look elsewhere for the au- 
thor of the Last Supper with Donors. Blocklandt's tapering and graceful figures 
are inconsistent with the Chrysler panel's stocky figures that lack any trace of 
attenuation.? The Chrysler panel lacks any inscriptions or a signature, and the 
two completed coats of arms among the background stained glass windows 


6 VanderStraelen et al, Sale, Antwerp, February 19, 1885, lot 242. Wolters van der Wey, Corporate 
Splendor, 258 (Cat. No. V12). 

7 Walter Percy Chrysler An Exhibition of Dutch, Flemish and German Paintings from the 
Collection of Walter P. Chrysler Jr. (Birmingham: Birmingham Museum of Art, 1957), 8-9. 

8 “Laatste Avondmaal, Rijksstudio, accessed 12 May 2017, http://hdl.handle.net/10934/RMooo1 
.COLLECT.114675. 

9 Attributed to Anthonie Blocklandt van Montfoort, c. 1575, panel, 52 x 52.5 cm. Museum het 
Catharijneconvent, Utrecht, nr. ABM s86. 
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have not been identified.!? The stocky, vigorous figures may be the product of 
an artist north of the Rhine, or active in the circles of Pieter Aertsen or Maarten 
van Heemskerk. While the artist also remains anonymous, the composition 
does yield clues as to the commission of this intriguing painting.! The Chrysler 
painting shows four heavily bearded men in the foreground, kneeling at two 
symmetrically placed prie-dieus that are bedecked with green velvet and face 
each other across the center of a classical palatial interior with a marble tiled 
floor. They are all separated from the scene of the Last Supper by a balustrade 
and marble columns and have removed their caps and fold their hands in devo- 
tion, their devotional books close at hand.!? The broad caps and loosely ruffled 
shirt collars are consistent with men's fashion in the Netherlands around 1575. 
This kind of Last Supper imagery, with donors are present at, or even assisting 
in the feast, derives from Dirk Bouts’s renowned altarpiece of 1464-1468 in St. 
Peter's church in Leuven.? The donors in the Chrysler panel occupy the same 
hall as the holy narrative but remain separated from it by a barrier that recalls 
an altar rail, and do not appear to watch it directly or participate in it as those in 
Bouts's work do. The artist of the Chrysler panel has suggested a more visionary 
experience in a more church-like space. 

Bouts's grand altarpiece, the earliest major Last Supper painted in the 
Netherlands, was commissioned by the Confraternity of the Sacrament in 
Leuven. The artist of the Chrysler panel illustrated not the moment of the 
blessing of the bread, as seen in Bout's work, but rather Christ's identifying 
Judas, the one who has just taken the bread with him, as his betrayer (Matthew 
26:23—25). Christ gives Judas what is clearly a contemporary communion wafer, 
just as the betrayer begins to rise from his seat, as evident from his feet, visible 
below the table. Clutching his money bag, Judas prepares to leave to betray 
Jesus, and he is therefore contrasted to the figure of the youthful John, asleep 
on Christ's shoulder. Another disciple picks his teeth with his knife, a reminder 
that most were humble fishermen. The donors, meanwhile, meditate on the 
Last Supper in their hearts, although one catches our eye, provoking or chal- 
lenging the viewer to greater devotion. One of the disciples to our right looks 
directly at the viewer as well. He is receiving a large and ornate Venetian glass, 


10 Coats of arms are rare in Brabant civic group portraits, perhaps because of the religious 
civic matter that figures prominently into the great majority of them. 

11 Wolters van de Wey conceded she was unable to attribute 41 of the 92 surviving Brabant 
group portraits, nearly half. Wolters van der Wey, Corporate Splendour, 45. 

12 Ibid. 69. 

13 Shirley Nelson Blum, Early Netherlandish Triptych: A Study in Patronage (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969), 61-62. 
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likely filled with beer. His face is notably individualized, suggesting that this 
may be the artist’s self-portrait. 

The composition is loosely based on Leonardo da Vinci’s famous Last 
Supper in Santa Maria della Grazie in Milan, but it was most likely taken from 
a print source since it is in reverse. It features the same division of the back- 
ground into thirds, the division of the disciples into four symmetrically placed 
groups of three around Christ. Following even older compositional formulas, 
however, the artist placed Judas on the opposite site of the table from Christ, 
although three other disciples find themselves there as well. The detail of the 
young St. John the Evangelist asleep, leaning on Christ’s shoulder is consistent 
with other early Netherlandish versions, and ultimately derives from Giotto.!* 

Beside the figure of Judas receiving the host another disciple turns to pick 
up a jug of wine from the floor, as if to follow with the next element of the 
Eucharist. While rare in 16th-century Netherlandish images of the Last Supper, 
there are a few precedents for these two details. The disciple picking up the 
jug notably occurs in Michiel Coxcie’s Last Supper of 1565 (MRBAB, Brussels), 
while the detail of Jesus feeding the host to Judas appears in an engraving by 
Lucas van Leyden of 1521 as well as in subsequent paintings by Frans Francken 
(Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Ghent) and others.!? The popularity of group 
portraits after the Iconoclasm and revolt of the United Provinces suggests 
that these images bolstered a new civic identity in the Southern Netherlands 
around religious ideology and institutions.!6 Of the nine-two surviving group 
portraits from Brabandt catalogued by van der Wey, twenty-nine are of mili- 
tia groups and twenty-seven are of guilds. These monumental works show the 
military and financial strength of the Brabandt cities. Of the eight paintings 
of religious confraternities, most openly show their devotion to the Eucharist 


14 Ibid. 

15 Besides that of Francken, additional examples of mid-to late 16th century Netherlandish 
paintings of the Last Supper in which Christ feeds the host directly to Judas include: 
Mechteld toe Boecop, Last Supper (with portraits of Derck toe Boecop and his sons Arent 
and Egbert (d. 1578) as apostles), 1560s-1570s, panel, 183 x 201.5 cm, Stedelijk Museum 
Kampen, 3336; unknown artist, Last Supper, panel, 93 x 132 cm, Liege, Musée des Beaux- 
Arts (KIK); anonymous Netherlandish artist, Last Supper, c. 1620, canvas, 109 x 178 cm, sold 
at Sotheby's Amsterdam, November 6, 2001, lot 162 (Bought in). Another panel with this 
detail, presumably after Michiel Coxcie, 202 x 182 cm, is in Sainte-Waudru, Mons, signed 
"Servae De Couem fec et imi" (perhaps Servaes de Coulx); also in Mons (St. Nicholas) is 
a panel in the style of Pieter Coecke van Aalst or Cornelis van der Voort, 94.5 x 148.5, that 
also contains this detail. 

16 Wolters van der Wey, Corporate Splendour, 59. 
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in support of the traditional Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, which is 
also celebrated in the Chrysler panel. 

The moment shown, however, is that of Jesus's announcement of the betray- 
al of Judas. This moment was chosen by Northern artists as early as 1521, when 
Lucas van Leyden selected it for his engraving of the Last Supper and it may 
refer to the revolt, or “betrayal,” of the Protestants that began with Luther in 
1517. In any case the interpretation of the Sacrament referred to in the Chrysler 
painting was one of the most contentious issues in the Protestant movement, 
and as Wolters van der Wey comments, civic identity in this case may be con- 
structed around these controversies.!7 

The function of this panel, however, may be communal as well as polemic. 
In the center foreground of the painting a servant fills an earthenware jug from 
a large brass and wood canister, with a liquid that is not red or clear, but amber, 
and is likely beer. The jug resembles those also holding beer as seen in count- 
less Flemish tavern scenes, and in scenes by Bruegel. As mentioned above, a 
group of three disciples hold up a fine Venetian drinking glass with a hatched 
decoration that is also filled with an amber drink. The central and prominent 
display of beer, otherwise completely anomalous in scenes of the Last Supper, 
suggests that the donors may represent brewers.!? 

The Antwerp brewers formed their association or “natie” as late as 1580 
and those in Hoegaarden only in 1615.!9 None of the surviving Brabant group 
portraits discussed by van der Wey were identified as having been commis- 
sioned by an organization of brewers, making direct comparison difficult. In 
Flanders and Brabant, the patron saint of brewers was typically St. Arnoldus, 
but he is not included. However, the presence of not just one, but two high- 
ly conspicuous and anomalous references to the beer tend to suggest a 
link to this trade.2° Around the time the altar was made, many guilds were 


17 Ibid. 42. 

18 No equipment or other references to the trade are present; the subject is not explicitly 
about brewing and the patron saints of brewers (St. Arnold was patron of brewers in 
Mechelen and Antwerp) are also absent, but these are not unusual among the known 
civic group portraits. Wolters van der Wey, Corporate Splendour, 40, 41; Richard W. Unger, 
Beer in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press), 2013. 

19  Marjorien van Dekken, Brouwen, branden en bedienen: productie en verkoop van drank 
door vrouwen in de Noordelijke Nederlanden c. 1500-1800 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2010), 213. 

20 Тһе devotion of the men to the Sacrament may be more rooted in civic identity than 
guild-specific iconography. As Wolters van der Wey shows, iconography can at times be 
misleading. Wolters van der Wey, Corporate Splendour, 28—29. 
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reconstructingtheirchapelsandcommissionedworkstoreplacethosedestroyed 
in the years after the 1566 iconoclasm, and the Chrysler panel may well have 
been commissioned for the same reason.?! One cannot distinguish rank be- 
tween the members of this group of donors, since all of them, including the 
man standing to our right, have dressed alike and wear the same kind of ring. 

The extensive and detailed underdrawing revealed by IRR follows the final 
composition closely, with abundant outlining and touches of hatched shad- 
ing (Figs. 9.2, 9.3). The drawing seems to have been transferred by pouncing, 
evidence of a full-scale paper design drawing that included the faces of the 
donors (Fig. 9.3). The pouncing is evidenced by the hesitancy of the outline, 
and its consistently dot-like character of the line throughout the design, with 
stray dots also visible (Fig. 9.3). The detailed drawing of one donor's head is 
complete, which is unusual for group portraiture, where the subject typically 
modeled their face directly for the artist (Fig. 9.3). 


FIGURE 9.2 

Infrared Reflectography, detail of Last Supper with Donors: 
disciple reaching for wine jug. 

IMAGE OBTAINED BY ERICH UFFELMAN, MALLORY 
STEPHENSON, AND DANIEL MONTEAGUDO OF 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. [GOODRICH 
SENSORS UNLIMITED INGAAS CAMERA (OBTAINED 
THROUGH AN NSF MRI GRANT, CHE-0959625) 
OPERATING WITH A FILTER ISOLATING 1600-1700 NM 
IN THE IR.] 


FIGURE 9.3 

Infrared Reflectography, detail of Last Supper with Donors: 
donor. 

IMAGE OBTAINED BY ERICH UFFELMAN, MALLORY 
STEPHENSON, AND DANIEL MONTEAGUDO OF 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. [GOODRICH 
SENSORS UNLIMITED INGAAS CAMERA (OBTAINED 
THROUGH AN NSF MRI GRANT, CHE-0959625) 
OPERATING WITH A FILTER ISOLATING 1600-1700 NM 
IN THE IR.] 





21  ]bid. 44. 
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The vigorous outlines are not followed with slavish precision, indicating 
the painter was most likely an independent master and not a copyist or as- 
sistant, as he was free to deviate from, and elaborate on, the design drawing. 
Fulfilling a commission by inventing such an original composition that com- 
bines a group portrait and biblical scene, the artist would need the approval of 
the entire group before work could commence on the final panel, as was the 
case in De Vos’s drawing for the Brabant mint group portrait of 1694 (Antwerp, 
Rockocxhuis). In the case of the Last Supper with Donors, the explicit and de- 
tailed character of the underdrawing on the panel probably owed more to the 
approval process than the need to give explicit instruction to a large workshop, 
as can be the case with more detailed underdrawing designs completed by as- 
sistants and apprentices. 

As with so many Brabant Civic group portraits, Last Supper with Donors may 
resist attribution and identification for the moment, but it shows the moment 
when the group portrait emerges from its roots in religious art, and the do- 
nors as a group begins to rival the biblical narrative in importance. Their civic 
identity as a key (and perhaps new) trade organization and economic force in 
the city even begins to assert itself in that narrative, alongside their Catholic 
religious identity. This work is an original and unique composition by a dy- 
namic and accomplished artist, who seems even to have included himself in 
this painting. It is a testimony to the endurance of community in the Southern 
Netherlands, in the face of social and religious upheaval. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Michiel Coxcie’s Artistic Quotations in 
The Death of Abel 


Christopher Р, М. Atkins 


Despite being in the Spanish royal collection since the late sixteenth century 
and having inspired Peter Paul Rubens, Michiel Coxcie’s (1499-1592) Death of 
Abel (Fig. 10.1) has yet to be the subject of sustained inquiry, perhaps because, 
until recently, it has been in desperate need of cleaning and therefore resided 
in storage at the Museo del Prado.! This essay will shine new light upon this 
newly cleaned picture by focusing on how it reveals Coxcie’s complex use of 
artistic sources. 

The Death of Abel was painted after 1539. Coxcie spent the 1530s in Italy 
before returning to Mechelen where he joined the guild of St. Luke on п 
September 1539.2 Upon his return north, Coxcie applied the rules and aesthet- 
ics he had seen in Italy but employed them with traditional northern European 
methods, shifting from fresco to painting in oil. Miguel Falomir has argued that 
the Death of Abel was painted after 1548 due to its correspondences to Titian’s 
Tityus that was commissioned in 1548 by Mary of Hungary for her palace at 
Binche.? Indeed the intense focus on an upended heroic figure whose heroic 
form had been subject to brutally painful physical assault is shared by the two 
pictures. In 1546, Mary of Hungary appointed Coxcie to the position of court 
painter following the death of Bernard van Orley. Coxcie who contributed sev- 
eral canvases to the decorations at Binche no doubt had the pleasure of seeing 
Titian's monumental painting in situ, but it is not clear if this opportunity hap- 
pened before he painted the Death of Abel. 


1 Due to its need for cleaning The Death of Abel did not appear in the 2013 monographic exhi- 
bition dedicated to Coxcie at the Museum Leuven. The picture was cleaned by the Prado in 
advance of the exhibition The Wrath of the Gods at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 2015. 

2 Сохсіе may have arrived in Italy as early as 1527. He certainly was there by 1534 when he 
finished frescoes in Santa Marie dell'Anima and joined the Roman Compagnia di San Luca. 
Koenraad Jonckheere and Ruben Suykerbuyk, "The Life and Times of Michiel Coxcie 1499- 
1592,’ in Michiel Coxcie and the Giants of His Age, ed. Koenraad Jonckheere (London and 
Turnhout: Harvey Miller Publishers, 2013), 22-49. 

3 Miguel Falomir, Las Furias. Alegoría política y desafío artístico (Madrid: Museo Nacional del 
Prado, 2014), 176. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Michiel Coxcie, Death of Abel, 1539, oil on canvas, 151 x 125 cm, Museo Nacional 
del Prado. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


The first documentation of Coxcie’s Abel dates from 1584 when it arrived at 
El Escorial, eighteen years after Mary of Hungary’s pictures arrived in Spain.* 
Likewise, Abel did not appear in the inventory of Mary’s possessions taken 


4 Julian Zarco Cuevas, ed. Inventario de las alhajas, relicarios, estatuas, pinturas, tapices у otros obje- 
tos de valor у curiosidad domados por el rey don Felipe II al Monasterio de El Escorial. Anos de 1571- 
1598, Boletín de la Real Academia de la Historia 97, cuaderno 1 (julio-septiembre 1930): 143-144. 
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after her death in 1558. So while it is tempting to wonder if Abel once hung at 
Binche due to its correspondences with Titian’s Tityus, this seems not to have 
been the case. Rather it seems likely that Philip 11 acquired Coxcie’s picture at 
a later date. The acquisition of the painting by the Spanish crown in the artist’s 
lifetime is a testament to Coxcie’s fame and reputation among the elite art col- 
lectors in Europe. 

Cain and Abel are common subjects in pre-modern European art.? In the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods artists explored the sacrifices and lethal 
combat of the brothers. By the fifteenth century, artists from Jan van Eyck to 
Ghiberti focused squarely on the pregnant moment of Cain about to strike his 
brother with the jawbone of an ass. Most of these images were supplementary 
or secondary, rather than independent treatments of the narrative. In the sec- 
ond decade of the sixteenth century, Cain’s assault was the subject of indepen- 
dent engravings by Hans Sebald Beham, Jan Gossart, and Lucas van Leyden 
(twice). Titian’s large painting for the ceiling of Church of Santo Spirito in Isola 
(now in St Maria della Salute, Venice) executed between 1542 and 1544 is an 
exception as a large scale representation of the subject as the sole or primary 
narrative moment (Fig. 10.2). 

Coxcie’s painting in Madrid deviates from visual tradition. Coxcie did not 
depict Cain killing Abel. Rather, Coxcie illustrates an ensuing moment after 
Cain killed his brother. Abel lies dead, blood trickling from his forehead as 
Cain grasps his own head in shock and horror at what he has done. The jaw- 
bone with which Cain struck down his brother rests between Abel’s legs. Thus 
Coxcie shifts attention from the act of killing to death and redirects focus from 
Cain to Abel. Even the scale of the figures conveys this emphasis as Abel domi- 
nates the foreground while his brother appears as a much smaller, auxiliary 
figure. In turn, the scene becomes one of psychological rather than physical 
action. The viewer encounters not the crime, but the crime scene and the af- 
termath of the murder. Viewers are left to grapple with what has transpired in 
the wake of Cain’s assault. In total, Coxcie crafted a highly original treatment 
of a common subject. 

In staging the scene Coxcie appropriated three well-known works of art by 
Michelangelo. Developed from the frescos of the Sistine Chapel ceiling, Coxcie’s 
image of God quotes The Creation of the Sun and Moon. Though rotated to ap- 
pear in profile, the outstretched arms, furrowed brow, and wind-swept pink 
drapery all connect Coxcie's figure to Michelangelo’s example. Less directly, 
the figure of Cain appears as an amalgamation of Adam from The Expulsion 

from Eden and the Dying Slave. All three comparably muscled figures make 


5 For an overview of the history of the iconography of Cain and Abel see Pearl F. Braude, 
“Cokkel іп oure Clene Corn’: Some Implications of Cain’s Sacrifice.” Gesta 7 (1968): 15-28. 
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FIGURE 10.2 Titian, Cain and Abel, 1542-44, oil on canvas, 298 x 282 cm, Santa Maria della 
Salute, Venice. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


wide strides that mark them as massive occupiers of space as they grasp their 
heads in their hands, though the specifics of their gestures vary. 

The pose of Abel’s corpse also derives from a prototype by Michelangelo. 
Coxcie's figure has been linked to the risen Christ from the Last Judgment 
in the Sistine Chapel. The raised left arm and turn of the head as well as the 
overall thickly proportioned nude body recall related features of the Sistine 
Christ. The rigid verticality of Coxcie's figure however differs considerably from 
Christ's seated, spread-leg posture in the fresco. Rather, Abel more closely re- 
sembles Michelangelo's famed sculpture of David (Fig. 10.3). More precisely, 
Abel largely presents a 180-degree rotation of David. Both Abel and David 
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FIGURE 10.3 Michelangelo, David, 1501-4, marble, 517 cm, Galleria dell Academia, Florence. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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possess a vertical alignment that is shifted but slightly by a contrapposto pose. 
This feature is one of the hallmarks of Michelangelo’s work. They are more 
difficult to discern in Coxcie's painting, but the indentations between Abel's 
pectoral and abdominal muscles do not run along a straight line. Rather it is 
possible to trace a delicate curve. The right leg angles out from the figure's core 
and the feet are spaced apart to communicate that they do not rest upon the 
same axis. As in the David, Abel's head is turned over his right shoulder. What 
has become more apparent after cleaning is the articulation of muscles, ten- 
dons, arteries in the neck that follow Michelangelo’s naturalistic rendering. 
While Abel’s raised arm does not correspond, the arm that hangs down and 
culminates in a cupped hand is extremely close in conception to the fingers 
and palm that grasp the stone that will fell Goliath, though Coxcie reversed the 
gesture from right to left. Overall, the volumetric rendering of Abel’s body is a 
sculptural approach to painting the human body. 

In his individual quotations and in the cumulative effect of the varied ref- 
erences assembled together, Coxcie created a wholly new and original work 
of art. He creatively restaged and reworked them by flipping, rotating, and 
combining his sources. The solution is the result of a deliberate and thought- 
ful appropriation and implementation of carefully considered visual material. 
In his recent study of Coxcie's use of classical antiquity Koenraad Jonckheere 
has argued that the artist consciously selected classical sources to enhance 
the meaning of his pictures. As Jonckheere put it directly, “... these quotations 
were not chosen at random.” Jonkheere extended his argument to include 
Coxcie's use of Michelangelo's Dying Slave for the figure of Adam in his panel 
of the Expulsion from Paradise now in Vienna. Here, for Jonkheere, Coxcie's 
choice amplified the message that Adam is condemned to sickness, decay, and 
pain like the Dying Slave and that he was overcome by base desires because 
Michelangelo's sculpture in turn was based upon a well-known sculpture, the 
Apollo Citharoedus, which had possessed these connotations.’ A related postu- 
lation can be offered for the Death of Abel. 

Encouraging contemplation of Abel through the lens of David provides a 
highly nuanced presentation of character and theme. Emulation of David's 
idealized body that itself was based on antique aesthetics articulated in an- 
cient Greek sculpture does much to heroize Abel. He appears as an exquisite 
human specimen on par with those posed by Michelangelo and the revered 


6 Koenraad Jonkheere, "Michiel Coxcie and Classical Antiquity,’ in Michiel Coxcie and the 
Giants of His Age, ed. Koenraad Jonckheere (London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller Publishers, 
2013), 73. 

7 lbid. 86. 
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ancient masters. In terms of subject, Coxcie begs viewers to consider relation- 
ships between the characters of Abel and David. Occasionally, the narratives 
of Cain and Abel and David and Goliath were presented as complementary. 
Pieter Coecke van Aelst’s Last Supper dated 1531 now in Brussels has two roun- 
dels on the far wall. That on the left depicts David victorious over the giant 
Philistine. That on the left shows Cain striking his brother dead. Titian’s series 
of paintings for the ceiling of San Spirito at Isola from 1542-44 dedicates indi- 
vidual pictures to Cain striking Abel, David praying after his defeat of Goliath, 
and the Sacrifice of Abraham.$ In both the Coecke van Aelst panel and the 
Titian series, the theme of sacrifice is the connective tissue between the de- 
picted episodes. Goliath’s demise appears as a sacrificial death because it en- 
sures the freedom of David's people. For Cain and Abel (Fig. 10.1), the dispute 
between the brothers centered on their sacrifices to God. Abel's offering was 
accepted while Cain’s was rejected. Coxcie illustrates this earlier moment in 
the story with the flaming pyres in the background.? As Coxcie visualizes it, 
Cain’s sacrifice is doubly rejected. The antithesis of David’s noble and selfless 
act, Cain killed in rage, jealousy, and sin. By rotating Michelangelo’s sculpture 
180 degrees, Coxcie turned David upside down. This rotation simultaneously 
brings the sculpture and character of David to mind, but it also conveys the 
complexity of the allusion. As a result, the informed viewer understands the 
picture as a visualization of martyrdom. In Coxcie’s vison, Abel died for his 
faith and his righteous service to God. 

That Coxcie’s creative implementation of artistic sources were rooted in 
the language of Michelangelo is important. Coxcie was well versed in the art 
of Michelangelo and referred to his example frequently, including pieces that 
were not readily accessible like the Dying Slave. As Jonckheere has noted, 
Coxcie’s deep engagement with Michelangelo was a rarity for a northern art- 
ist at the time.!° Coxcie may have known Michelangelo personally. Vasari 
acknowledged that he knew Coxcie so the Flemish artist was certainly part 
of Michelangelo’s circle and would have been familiar with his works and 


8 Before Titian received the commission for San Spirito in 1542, it had been given to Vasari. 
Vasari went to Venice in 1541. As Coxcie was back in Mechelen by 1539 it seems improb- 
able that he might have had direct knowledge of the plans for San Spirito that placed such 
emphasis on the story of Cain and Abel. 

9 Coxcie also painted a scene of David beheading Goliath that is now in the Patrimonio 
Nacional, Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo de El Escorial. While it is tempting to relate 
this with the Death of Abel the difference in sizes make the connection untenable. The 
Death of Abel measures 151 x 125 cm while David and Goliath is 139 x 106 cm. 

10 _Jonkheere, “Michiel Coxcie and Classical Antiquity,’ 73. 
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aesthetics." As Vasari wrote, “... I became acquainted in Rome, in 1532, with 
one Michael Coxcie, who gave no little study to the Italian manner ..."? Still, 
Coxcie did not cite Michelangelo’s work because he knew him or his art and 
operated in his circles. Michelangelo was already a canonical figure, one wor- 
thy of emulation. 

One does not need to re-establish Michelangelo’s fame or the widespread 
appreciation for the artist that existed in Coxcie's lifetime even if few other 
northern Europeans digested his example as completely as he did. But it is 
worth remembering the lavish praise that Vasari heaped upon David. Vasari 
wrote, none are: 


... equal to it in any respect, with such proportion, beauty and excellence 
did Michelangelo finish it. For in it may be seen most beautiful contours 
of legs, with attachments of limbs and slender outlines of flanks that are 
divine; nor has there ever been seen a pose so easy, or any grace equal 
that in this work, or feet, hands and head so well in accord, one member 
with another, in harmony, design, and excellence of artistry. And, of a 
truth, whoever has seen this work need not trouble to see any other work 
executed in sculpture, either in our own, or in other times, by no matter 
what craftsman.!3 


Even for the great Michelangelo, David was a masterpiece. For Vasari's cohort 
like Coxcie, then, David provided perhaps the ultimate model for emulation. 
Jeffrey Muller has provided the most insightful analysis of emulation in 
early modernity.!* Focusing on Rubens, a half-century before Coxcie, Muller 
thoughtfully probed how humanists and classicists like Rubens conceived of 
their relationships to the art of the past. Rubens, like Vasari, and so many oth- 
ers were steeped in the belief in a progressive formulation of art. All art was 
built upon that which came before it. And, the best art furthered the march 
of progress. Based on these positions and following the tenets laid out by 
Quintilian, there was widespread advocacy in selective imitation. One could 
learn a tremendous amount from following the best models. That said, artists 
were encouraged to avoid slavish imitation. As Quintilian put it poetically, “For 


11 Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, trans. Gaston d C. de Vere 
(New York and Toronto: Alfred A. Knopf, 1996), 2: 862. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid, 2: 654-655. 

14 Jeffrey Muller “Rubens’s Theory and Practice of the Imitation of Art,” Art Bulletin 64, no. 2 
(June 1982), 229-247. 
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the man whose aim is to prove himself better than another, even if he does not 
surpass him, may hope to equal him. But he can never hope to equal him, if he 
thinks it is his duty merely to tread in his footsteps: for the follower must al- 
ways lag behind."5 As a result it was advised to build upon the examples of the 
best, and to compete against them. In rhetorical terms there were three modes 
for doing this based on proximity to the model: translation, imitation, and 
emulation. While none of the three categories was strictly defined, emulation 
constituted inspiration from a model and a digestion of that source applied to 
a creative solution. For Muller this could mean modifying a figure or pose for a 
different subject, intertwining a solitary figure into well-meshed composition, 
and/or changing the medium of a pictorial source. 

Coxcie’s emulation of Michelangelo’s David accomplished all of these fac- 
ets. Coxcie used a figuration of David for his painting of Abel, building upon 
the form and associations of his model. Coxcie took a depiction of a living, 
virile being and adapted it to a recently deceased man, still and bleeding on 
the ground. Coxcie appropriated a single-figure work of art and integrated 
into a multi-figure composition and narrative setting. Lastly, he reimagined 
a marble sculpture as a figure rendered in oil paint on canvas. Each of these 
deviations announces Coxcie’s creativity and genius. Based on the form, body, 
and pose, the informed viewer expects certain features. In each case Coxcie 
not only denied the viewer's expectations, he upended them, turning them 
into contradictions. In the context of emulation, Coxcie entered himself into 
dialogue and competition with one of the most highly regarded artists of his, 
and any other, day. 

Engagement with other artists usually elicits the assessment that an indi- 
vidual has attempted to assert his or her own abilities. This may certainly be 
the case with Coxcie. By taking Michelangelo’s accomplishments as starting 
points that he then deviated from and amplified Coxcie could have been at- 
tempting to position himself as a superior artist. This may be overstating the 
case, though. I wonder if Coxcie, as a contemporary of Michelangelo who like- 
wise worked in Rome at the same time and who shared acquaintances like 
Vasari, would have been so bold as to attempt to proclaim superiority. Surely 
Coxcie recognized, for example, that Michelangelo won more prestigious com- 
missions and was more universally praised than he was. Alternatively, in the 
Quintilian model, perhaps Coxcie's aspirational positioning could have been 
attempts to mark himself as equal to or on par with Michelangelo. Or, he may 
have more simply sought to align himself with the aesthetics and ideals of 
Michelangelo through his emulative creations. 


15 As quoted and translated in Muller, ibid., 231. 
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Karel van Mander presents a complicated picture of Coxcie's relationship 
to Italian art. Though Van Mander knew Michelangelo’s work first hand and 
referred to it extensively in Het Schilderboek, he did not make a connection to 
Coxcie. He described Coxcie’s time in Italy and peppered his life of the artist 
with Italian anecdotes. Two are worth noting in this context. First, Van Mander 
noted that Coxcie “Made use of Italian designs now and then; for this reason he 
rather took offence with Jeroon Cock when he published in print the School of 
Raphael, after which he had worked and from which he had used a great deal 
for the altarpiece with the Death of Mary in the St. Goelen in Brussels, which 
then became clear to everyone.”!® Here, Van Mander portrayed Coxcie as a fig- 
ure who did not wish his reliance on Italian prototypes to be recognized. A few 
sentences later, however, Van Mander wrote, 


He was once invited to look at a large number of handsome sculptures and 
others work which a young painter had brought back from Rome; when 
the young painter complained at length about his shoulders because they 
had been so heavy to carry, he asked him if it would not have been easier 
to carry them in his breast rather than bodily, hurting his shoulders in 
this way. The other thought that the bundle was too large to be carried on 
his breast—but Coxcie meant in his heart or in his memory: that it would 
have been preferable if he had returned a better master rather than to 
have overburdened himself with the work of other masters.!” 


In this passage, Coxcie advised the younger artist to study the art of Italy, but 
to digest it so as not be too beholden to these examples. Taken together, these 
passages appear contradictory. As a generation or two younger than Coxcie, 
one should not take Van Mander's writings as fact. Rather I invoke them to 
question how Coxcie's connections to Italian art, Michelangelo, and others, 
were received. Did some perceive too close a relationship to his inspirations? 
Or, had Coxcie succeeded in following his own advice to the young painter and 
deeply assimilated Italian modes? Or, had perceptions changed between the 
1540s when Coxcie entered the service of Mary of Hungary and Van Mander 
published the Schilderboek in 1604? 

In the case of the Death of Abel, it strikes me as supremely unlikely that 
Coxcie would think that his clientele would not have recognized the allusions 


16 Karel van Mander, The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German Painters, from 
the first edition of the Schilder-boeck, trans. Hessel Miedema (Doornspijk: Davaco, 1994), 
1:258v-259r. 

17 Ibid, 1:259г. 
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to Michelangelo. Though we do not know for whom exactly the painting was 
intended we can characterize his patrons as knowledgeable, if not also in 
possession of sophisticated taste. Not only did Mary of Hungary commission 
Titian to paint a series of paintings for her palace that communicated a com- 
plex message of power and punishment in the language of ancient myth, but 
much of the power of these images is based on Titian’s self-aware engagement 
with the examples of the Laocoón and Michelangelo.!® If Mary and members 
of her court caught Titian’s references and nuances, then Coxcie should have 
assumed that they would have caught similar allusions in his own paintings. 
As famed works of art by perhaps the best known artist of the time, Coxcie 
must have expected his audience to recognize his sources as Michelangelo’s. 
Thus Coxcie encouraged his paintings to be considered in relation to the art 
of Michelangelo. 

In conclusion, Coxcie’s invocation of Michelangelo raises the question, how 
much did Coxcie do to circulate the art and ideas of Michelangelo to the north? 
It is often stated that this was one of Coxcie’s key accomplishments. And, to 
be sure, Coxcie frequently, if not consistently, made use of Michelangelo’s art. 
Yet, it seems likely that Coxcie’s audiences already possessed at least some 
familiarity with Michelangelo and his greatest masterpieces. Perhaps this 
does not preclude the conclusion that Coxcie's paintings spread awareness of 
Michelangelo's art more widely. But, I think itis a bit of a misnomer to state that 
Coxcie introduced Michelangelo to new audiences. Rather, Coxcie's art and the 
positive reception it received depended upon knowledge of Michelangelo to 
understand and appreciate how the Flemish painter crafted wholly original 
and extremely complex visions from prototypes from the past. 
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PART 3 


Manuscripts, Patrons, and Printed Books 


CHAPTER 11 
Veronica’s Textile 


Herbert L. Kessler 


Larry Silver has a deep (and profoundly annoying) affection for puns. So what 
better way to honor him than to consider the veronica, which involves a play 
of words with (Saint) Veronica and “vera icona”?! The cloth miraculously- 
impressed with Christ’s visage not only engages this fictive etymology, more- 
over, but also Larry’s scholarly passion (pun intended) for the relationship be- 
tween art and texts, and the ways in which image-making consistently evoked 
Judaism.? This contribution focuses on three examples of the interplay be- 
tween veronica | Veronica / vera icona to demonstrate that the artistic develop- 
ment is, in fact, the opposite of the narrative (presented, for instance, in Mel 
Gibson's The Passion of Christ [2004]). Instead of Saint Veronica's receiving the 
Holy Face impressed on a cloth from Christ on the way to Golgotha and the ve- 
ronica’s then becoming a venerated image, a relic-image came to be associated 
with the Saint who, in turn, was portrayed in a cult image that, only at the start 
of the fifteenth century, was inserted into pictured narratives of Christ's life. 
Although a “sudarium quod Veronica vocatur” is attested in St. Peter's in the 
ninth century and, from ca. 900, was identified with an image Christ allegedly 


1 Scholarship on the veronica is vast; see: Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence. A History 
of the Image before the Era of Art, Edmund Jephcott, trans. (Chicago, 1994), 215-24; Jeffrey 
Hamburger, "Vision and the Veronica, in The Visual and the Visionary (New York, 1998), 
316-82; Tiziana Di Blasio, Veronica il mistero del Volto. Itinerari iconografici, memoria e rappre- 
sentazione (Rome, 2000); Gerhard Wolf, “‘Or fu sí fatta la sembianza vostra?' Squardi all ‘vera 
icona’ e alle sue copie artistiche," in I Volto di Cristo, Giovanni Morello and Gerhard Wolf, 
eds. (Milan, 2000), 103-14, “Alexifarmaka. Aspetti del culto e della teoria delle immagini a 
Roma tra Bizanzio e Terra Santa nell'Alto Medioevo," in Roma fra Oriente e Occidente (Spoleto, 
2002), 2: 755-96, and Schleier und Spiegel. Traditionen des Christusbildes und die Bildkonzepte 
der Renaissance (Munich, 2002); Christiane Kruse, Wozu Menschen malen. Historische 
Begründungen eines Bildmediums (Munich, 2003), 269-306; Alexa Sand, Vision, Devotion, and 
Self-Representation in Late Medieval Art (New York, 2014), 27-83. 

2 Transformations: Jews and Modernity (cat. of an exhib.), Larry Silver, ed. (Philadelphia, 2001); 
Samantha Baskind and Larry Silver, Jewish Art. A Modern History (London, 2011). 
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imprinted directly on Saint Veronica’s garment,? until the late twelfth century, 
the cloth relic seems to have been more important than any picture it may 
have presented and was associated with the Saint only in popular lore.* The ve- 
ronica gained importance once Pope Celestine 111 (1191-98) and his successor 
Innocent 111 (1198-1216) began to promote the sudarium, though its appear- 
ance remained fluid. The earliest visual records from ca. 1240, an illumination 
by Matthew Paris in the Chronica majora of (Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
Library, Ms 16, fol. 49") and the picture on a bifolium attributed to him inserted 
into an earlier Psalter (British Library, Arundel Ms 157, fols. 1-2") are conven- 
tional faces of Christ thatSuzanne Lewis rightly recognized may have depended 
“оп a textual rather than a pictorial source; indeed, Paris may have developed 
the bust-like portraits from the (earliest) description of Rome's image-relic by 
his compatriot Gervase of Tilbury.® In fact, throughout its history, virtually any 
depiction of Christ's face could qualify as the veronica; the “sanctam Veronicam 
seu veram ipsius imaginem et similitudinem" that Jacques Pantaléon, archdea- 
con of Liége, sent to his sister Sibylle, the Abbess of Montreuil-les-Dames, in 
1249, for instance, was an imported eastern Mandylion." As on badges issued 
to pilgrims by the Vatican's pictores Veronicarum and mercanti di Veronichi,® 
a "veronica" had only to be sufficiently frontal to suggest that it was a contra- 
factum made directly from Christ's face? though, in general, the favored type 


3 Alexander Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graecus m5 and Its Archetype (Washington, DC, 1996), 
349; Wolf, “Alexifarmaka’, 775-78. 

4 See:Peter Mallius, Descriptio Basilicae Vaticanae, Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, 
eds. (Rome, 1946), 3: 210 and Peter the Deacon, Liber de locis sanctis; PL 173. 1121. See: Ann van 
Dijk, “The Veronica, the Vultus Christi and the Veneration of Icons in Medieval Rome,” in Old 
Saint Peter's, Rome, eds. Rosamond McKitterick et al. (Cambridge, 2013), 229-56. 

5 Suzanne Lewis, The Art of Matthew Paris in the Chronica Majora (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1987), 126-31 et passim; Wolf, Volto di Cristo, 169-72; Herbert І. Kessler, “Christs Dazzling 
Dark Face,’ in Intorno al Sacro Volto. Genova, Bisanzio e il Mediterraneo (secoli XI-XIV), 
A. R. Calderoni Masetti, Colette Dufour Bozzo, Gerhard Wolf (Venice, 2007), 231-46; Kathryn 
Rudy, Postcards on Parchment. The Social Lives of Medieval Books (New Haven and London, 
2015), 44—48. 

6 Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia. Recreation for an Emperor, S. E. Banks and J. W. Binns, eds. 
and trans. (Oxford, 2002), 604—07. 

7 André Grabar, La sainte face de Laon. Le Mandylion dans l'art orthodoxe (Prague, 1931); 
Annemarie Weyl Carr, "Images. Expressions of Faith and Power," in Byzantium. Faith and 
Power (1261-1557), Helen C. Evans, ed. (New York, 2004), 174-75. 

8 Belting, Likeness and Presence, 221. 

9 Romei & Giubilei. Il pellegrinaggio medievale a San Pietro (350-1350), Mario d’Onofrio, ed. 
(Milan, 1999), 342-47; “La Véronique;" Voyager au Moyen Age (catalogue of an exhibition) 
(Paris, Musée Cluny, 2014), 55. 
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Willem Vrelant, Veronica, с. 1450, illuminated manuscript (Baltimore, Walters 


Art Museum, MS W. 197, fol. 219v). 
COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM. 
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featured hair parted in the center and falling in long locks at left and right and 
a cleft beard. A Book of Hours in Baltimore painted ca. 1460 by Willem Vrelant 
serves as a representative of the evolved type (Walters Art Museum, MS W. 197, 
fol. 219", Fig. 1.1).10 

Texts or contexts secured the identification of a Christ portrait as the ve- 
ronica. Beginning with Paris, the usual means was alabel or a prayer directed to 
the vera icona. In both the Chronica Majora and Arundel Psalter, for instance, 
the veronicas are accompanied by the Deus qui nobis signati, ascribed to Pope 
Innocent 111; in the late thirteenth-century Hours of Yolande de Soissons, the 
prayer, “Sancta Veronice imaginem tuam sudario impressa,” identifies the face 
(New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms. M729);!? and in the Walters Hours, 
the Salve sancta facies exhorts the devout reader to salute the “impressa pan- 
niculo nivea candoris/ dataque Veronice signum ob amoris." The fluidity of vi- 
sual expression may be a form of dissimulation; texts, alone, proved the image. 

Vice versa; the veronica activated the accompanying words. Paris, for in- 
stance, asserted that his renderings evoked pious devotion and indeed insisted 
that, to be effective, prayers had to be recited in front of them.!? The vera icona 
thus participated in a process analogous to one that Tim Ingold has called tex- 
tility, not of making but of reception; text alludes to image and image to text 
and, together, the two engage the viewer/reader in a process that enlivens and 
empowers one another. 

While the Saint's cult had been established before 1200,5 the earliest depic- 
tions of Veronica displaying the image-relic are a century later: a statue from 
1313-15 in Ecouis (Еџге),16 thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts 


10 Lilian M. C. Randall, Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Walters Art Gallery, 
vol. 3: Belgium, 1250-1530. (Baltimore and London, 1989), 251-262. 

11 David Boffa, “Disfluency and Deep Processing as Paths to Devotion: Reading and Praying 
with the Veronica in the Psalter and Hours of Yolande of Soissons (М. 729), Peregrinations: 
Journal of Medieval Art and Architecture, 4 (2013), 190-214. 

12 Karen Gould, The Psalter and Hours of Yolande of Soissons (Cambridge, MA, 1978); Morello 
and Wolf, Volto, 172-73; Weyl Carr, "Images;" Boffa, “Disfluency.” 

13 Matthaei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica Majora, Н. К. Luard, ed. (London, 
1876), 3:7-8; Lewis, Art of Matthew Paris, 489. 

14 Victoria Mitchell has analyzed some of the punning relationships between texts and tex- 
tiles; “Textiles, Text and Techne,” in Obscure Objects of Desire: Reviewing the Crafts in the 
Twentieth Century, Tanya Harrod, ed. (London, 1997), 324-332. 

15 Christoph Egger, "Papst Innocenz III und die Veronika,” in The Holy Face and the Paradox 
of Representation, Herbert L. Kessler and Gerhard Wolf, eds. (Bologna, 1998), 181-203. 

16 Dorothy Gillerman, Enguerran de Marigny and the Church of Notre-Dame at Écouis 
(University Park, PA, 1994), 71-84, 168; Wolf, Schleier und Spiegel, 116 et passim. 
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and frescoes іп Lombardy and nearby regions," and a marginal figure in the 
Parisian Book of Hours of Yolande of Flanders, dated 1353-58 (British Library, 
MS Yates Thompson, Ms 27, fol. 44”).!® These portray Veronica with her head 
covered in a simple wimple holding a large cloth in front of her, usually turned 
slightly so that she and the veronica establish distinct relationships to the view- 
er. Favored especially during the fifteenth century, the type is represented in 
the initial D that originally began the "Deus in adjutorium meum intende" for 
tierce of the Hours of the Cross in Jean Fouquet's now dismembered Hours of 
Étienne Chevalier of ca. 1452-60 (Chantilly, Musée Condé, Fig. 11.2).19 

In written accounts, too, image-relic and woman traveled separate paths.?° 
According to legend, after she delivered the image to the Emperor Vespasian, 
Saint Veronica left Rome and journeyed to France, reaching Poitiers and then 
withdrawing to Aquitaine, where she was interred in Soulac (near Bordeaux)?! 
As a consequence, Veronica became every bit as much a French saint as a 
Roman one.?? That must be why Sibylle of Montreuil requested the image 
from her brother and why the Hours of Yolande of Flanders includes her on the 
same page as Saint Louis and Saint Denis (and an unidentified female saint). 
The vera icona continued to enjoy a cult in France;?? and in 1382, Charles ут 
appointed Saint Veronica who, in some accounts was herself a seller of cloth, 
patron of the guild of textile merchants he established in Paris.?^ 


17  DiBlasio, Veronica, 145-51; Stefano Candiani, "L'iconografia della Veronica in area lombar- 
da tra la fine del XIII e l'inizio del XV secolo" in The European Fame of the Roman Veronica 
in the Middle Ages (forthcoming). 

18 Millard Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Late XIV Century and the 
Patronage of the Duke (London and New York, 1967), 160—69; Volto di Cristo, 194-95; Wolf, 
Schleier und Spiegel, 141-42; Sand, Vision, 77-79. 

19 Jean Fouquet (cat. of an exhibition), Francois Avril, dir. (Paris, 2003), 30-35; Nicole 
Reynaud, Les Heures d'Étienne Chevalier par Jean Fouquet (Dijon, 2006). 

20 Hamburger, "Vision and the Veronica.” 

21 In 1070/71, Robert, abbot of Mont St.-Michel, recorded the legend of Saint Veronica's arrival 
in Aquitaine; after she died, her remains were later translated to Bordeaux; Jean-Aurélien 
Lagardère, Sainte Véronique, apôtre de l’Aquitaine, son tombeau et son culte à Soulac ou 
Notre-Dame-de-Fin-Terres, archidiocése de Bordeaux (Toulouse, 1877); La Vengeance de 
Nostre-Seigneur. The Old and Middle French Prose Versions. The Version of Japheth, Alvin E. 
Ford, ed. (Toronto, 1984), 14-18. 

22 Wolf, Schleier und Spiegel, 142. 

23 Maryan W. Ainsworth, “А la facon grèce’: The Encounter of Northern Renaissance Artists 
with Byzantine Icons,” in Byzantium. Faith and Power, 260-69. 

24 бее Graham Runnalls, “Jean Fouquet's ‘Martyrdom of St Apollonia and the Medieval 
French Stage,’ Medieval English Theatre, 19 (1997), 58. 
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FIGURE 11.2 Jean Fouquet, Christ Carry the Cross, Hours of Etienne Chevalier, ca. 1450, page 
‚from illuminated manuscript (Chantilly, Musee Conde). 
© RMN GRAND PALAIS/ ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Jacquemart de Hesdin, Christ Carry the Cross, са. 1400, painting on vellum 
(Paris, Musée du Louvre). 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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Around the turn of the fifteenth century, Saint Veronica proffering her mirac- 
ulously inscribed veil came also to be inserted into narratives of Christ’s Passion 
for the first time, again in France. The earliest surviving witness is a painting 
in Paris attributed to Jacquemart de Hesdin (Musée du Louvre; Fig. 11.3);25 usu- 
ally considered to be a folio detached from a manuscript, perhaps the Grandes 
heures of the Duc de Berry,” the seriously damaged depiction may qualify, 
instead, as an independent “parchment painting” of the genre Kathryn M. 
Rudy has recently identified and studied.?’ Jacquemart's primary sources were 
Italian, Pietro Lorenzetti’s fresco in the Orsini Chapel at Assisi and Simone 
Martini’s panel in the Louvre which was in the Chartreuse de Champmol, 
at least in 1791,28 neither of which portrays an identifiable Veronica or her 
cloth.?? Jacquemart joins the Saint to Christ's intimates (Simon of Cyrene, John 
the Evangelist, the Virgin Mary, and Mary Magdalene) and elevates her further 
by clothing her in the lapis blue which he used also for Mary’s garment and 
Christ's. He also bridged her to the “daughters of Jerusalem" pictured in prayer 
below, whom Christ addressed on the way to Golgotha (Luke 23.28) and who 
are part of Jacquemart’s anti-Jewish elaboration of the story which continues 
at the center where Caiaphas (identified by a bishop’s miter) is shown counting 
on his fingers and discussing the treachery with his predecessor Annas. Behind 
the two Temple priests, Jews and Romans turn their backs on Christ and look, 
instead, at the disemboweled Betrayer hanging from a tree as a devil flees with 
his soul. Saint Veronica also makes a connection between the historical event 
and the beautifully dressed women portrayed on a smaller scale and in strict 


25 Око Pacht, “Un tableau du Jacquemart de Hesdin?,’ Burlington Magazine, 98 (1956): 146— 
53; Meiss, French Painting, 265-79 et passim; André Chastel, “La Véronique,” Revue de l'art, 
40-41 (1978): 71-78; Les Enluminures du Louvre, Moyen Age et Renaissance, Francois Avril, 
Nicole Reynaud and Dominique Cordellier, eds. (Paris, 2011), 157-59; Eberhard König, 
Vom Psalter zum Stundenbuch. Zwei bedeutende Handschriften aus dem 14. Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 2015), 314-33. The Netherlandish Biblia Pauperum from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century in British Library is a competitor for priority (King’s MS 5, fol. 16"); Biblia 
Pauperum: King’s MS 5, British Library, London (Lucern, 1993-94), commentary by Janet 
Backhouse, James H. Marrow and Gerhard Schmidt. 

26 Cf. Inés Villela-Petit in Enluminures du Louvre, 157-159. 

27 Rudy, Postcards on Parchment. The leaf is mounted on cloth, the verso is blank. 

28 бее Alessio Monciatti, “Il transetto meridionale della Basilica inferiore di San Franceso 
(entro il 1319?),’ in Pietro e Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Chiara Frugoni, ed. (Florence, 1998), 26- 
55; Pierluigi Leone de Castris, Simone Martini (Milan, 2003), 300-10, 362—63. 

29 Тһе features appear already in the more literal copy in the “Brussels Hours" attributed 
to Jacquemart (Bibliothéque Royale, Ms 1160/61, fol. 1867); Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, 48. 
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profile, surely donors with their pet dogs; the praying women exchange glances 
with Christ himself who turns toward them. 

To effect the pictorial synthesis, Jacquemart drew on long-developed texts 
that elaborated the Gospel accounts; among these, most notably, were the 
La Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur (a thirteenth-century translation of Early 
Christian Vindicta Salvatoris),?° Robert le Baron's Joseph of Arimathea,?! and 
late medieval enactments of the story known as the Mystéres de la Passion.?? 
These writings offered diverse and fluid accounts of Veronica's role in the 
Passion and, in particular, of how the Saint came to acquire Christ's face im- 
pressed in the cloth. Jacquemart seems principally to have followed the ver- 
sion recorded in the Mystére de Semur, which has the Savior beckon Veronica 
so that she could touch his face with a cloth she was carrying to sell.?? The 
written accounts explain the painting's emphasis on the Saint's head cover- 
ing; the Vengeance describes her crevichief and the metric version a "guimple 
tournee.”3* The French paraphrases, in particular, also account for the atten- 
tion Jacquemart paid to the daughters of Jerusalem to whom Christ directs 
his gaze; the Vengeance has Veronica quote the passage from Luke's Gospel re- 
ferring to the women at the moment she departs the Holy Land for Коте,35 
and in the Mystére de Semur, they play roles leading to Christ's confrontation 
with the Saint.3® 

The same texts also emphasize Jewish complicity in Christ's death, includ- 
ing Caiaphas and Annas as principal interlocutors and, to varying degrees, 
making Judas a chief protagonist.? This helps to explain Jacquemart's focus on 
the two Jewish priests near the center of the composition and also Caiaphas' 


зо English Apocrypha, 248-93; Gounelle, "Les origins littéraires," Jean-Marie Sansterre, "Deux 
témoignages." See also Lydie Lansard, “Deux miracles pour un nom,” in Miracles d'un 
autre genre: récritures médiévales en dehors de l'hagiographie, Olivier Biaggini, Benédicte 
Milland-Bove, eds. (Madrid, 2012), 157-70. 

31  See:Robert de Boron, Le roman du Graal, Bernard Cerquiglini, ed. (Paris, 1981); Merlin and 
the Grail, Nigel Bryant, trans. (Cambridge, 2001), 15-44. 

32 The Passion de Semur, P. T. Durbin, ed. (Leeds, 1981). 

33 Passion de Semur, 206. 

34 Cf. L. A. T. Gryting, "The Oldest Version of the 12th-century Poem ‘La Venjance de Nostre 


1» 


Seigneur, The University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, 19 (1952): 40. 

35 English Apocrypha, 284. 

36 Passion de Semur, 210. 

37 The Hours of Yolande of Flanders had already introduced these actors in the bas-de-page 
of the folio portraying Saint Veronica (fol. 44"), which pictures Christ brought before 
Caiaphas, Annas, and the vengeful Jews; it also includes Peter’s denial which is drama- 


tized in the Mystère de Semur; see: Emile Roy, Le mystère de la Passion en France du XIV* 
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theatrical gesture of counting (the thirty pieces of silver) the thirty pieces of 
silver on his fingers. About to hang on the tree (as the Vengeance puts it), Christ 
is in this way opposed to Judas, the object of Romans’ and Jews’ gazes whose 
entrails exposed in a parted cloth contrast with the divine face impressed on 
Saint Veronica's veil. Pictorial composition transforms elements from litera- 
ture into ideas. 

In the Hours of Etienne Chevalier, Fouquet disassembled the elements of 
Jacquemart’s picture and referred anew to the fundamental texts to reconsti- 
tute them. He muted Jacquemart’s anti-Jewish tone; Judas still hangs promi- 
nently from a tree, now gushing blood onto his cloak spread out on the ground 
beneath him, a rhetorical trope that contrasts him to Saint Veronica who is 
shown from the back, extending a pure white cloth to dry the sweat and blood 
streaming from Jesus’ face. The Betrayer is smaller than Jacquemart’s Judas, 
however, and hardly attracts attention; and, as members of the Roman cohort, 
Caiaphas (identified by the miter) and Annas now recede into the distance. 
The old order is pictured literally passing away. 

Fouquet also engaged theater directly.?® The woman in the foreground 
wearing a white apron forging nails with powerful, physical blows, is the black- 
smith’s wife, variously named Hedroit, Malembouchée, and Grumaton in 
French Passion plays,?? who undertook the fashioning of the nails for Christ's 
crucifixion after her husband had assured the soldiers that he was not up to 
the task because his hands were diseased.^? She is the counterpart of Saint 
Veronica portrayed directly above her in the main narrative; her white apron 
and her physical efforts to fabricate the instruments that will pierce Christ's 
flesh intensify the aura of the image emanating from the Savior's visage mirac- 
ulously impressed on a fabric.*! For the portrayal of Saint Veronica in the ini- 


auXVI*siécle: étude sur les sources et le classement des mystères de la Passion; accompagnée 
de textes inédits, (Dijon, 1903), 122. 

38 The depiction of Jerusalem as Paris may evoke the actual staging of the Passion during 
Holy Week. On Fouquet's engagement with theater see: Gordon Kipling, "Theatre as 
Subject and Object in Fouquet's ‘Martyrdom of St. Apollonia”; Wolf, Schleier und Spiegel, 
174-77; Reynauld, Jean Fouquet, 216-22. 

39 Sharon Mueller-Loewald, “Quatre Figures Féminines Apocryphes dans Certains Mystères 
de La Passion en France,’ Fifteenth-century Studies, 28 (2003), 173-183. 

40 The wine glass at the far right may allude to the man's argument that he was so ill he could 
not even drink, yet alone work metal; Wolf, Schleier und Spiegel, 174-75. The blacksmith 
is included (together with her husband) in the Holkham Bible (London, British Library, 
Add. Ms 47682, fol. 31); see Michelle P. Brown, The Holkham Bible Picture Book. A Facsimile 
(London, 2007), 76. 

41 Аз Wolf noted, the veronica and the nails came to be sheltered in the Sainte Chapelle 
Fouquet portrayed in the distance; Schleier und Spiegel, 175. 
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tial D, moreover, Fouquet seems also to have tapped into the Mystéres, which 
describe the Saint's moving toward Christ with her kerchief and include stage 
directions to have Saint Veronica turn to address the audience.*? The inserted 
relic-image pushes back against dramatized Scripture's potentially distracting 
attractiveness, which Gerhoh of Reichersberg (1093-1169), citing the Passion 
especially, and later commentators condemned: "God above and the true face 
of the church abhors theatrical dramas ... which convert Jesus' suffering before 
the Jews and Pilate into idle play.’* As it is also on pilgrimage badges and seals 
issued by the canons of St. Peter's, the image of the principal relic is the face of 
the Roman Church as well as that of Christ.** 

In Fouquet's miniature, the relationship between art and theater is com- 
plicated in ways that Laura Weigert has recently stressed it always is;9 text, 
performance, and picture are not usefully disentangled from one another but 
rather constitute what Weigert rightly characterizes as a complex visual cul- 
ture. Thus, while the juxtaposition of Saint Veronica and the forger's wife in the 
miniature may reflect texts, the parallel with the soldiers raising their clubs to 
beat Simon of Cyrene as he tries to help Christ seems entirely pictorial (though 
the trope might have, in turn, seeped into dramatizations). Likewise, Fouquet's 
display in the foreground of lance, nails, hammer, tongs, Judas's coins, and 
large-handled jug evokes the arma Christi, an artistic ensemble that was par- 
ticularly popular during the period, in which the cross, the bloody footprints 
Christ left as he struggled to Golgotha, and the veronica are among the vener- 
ated signs.^9 The still-life in the miniature's lower third punctuated by Saint 
Veronica's exposing the vera icona, and the forger's wife fashioning nails 
(and the nearby scene of the others fashioning the cross itself) recall, in 
particular, a popular variant of the arma Christi known as the Christ du 
Dimanche.*” 

Jacquemart had earlier introduced the notions of withdrawal from quotid- 
ian activities, devotion, and judgment by means of the two female donors, 
shown on a smaller scale than the daughters of Jerusalem but, like them, also 


42 Mystère de la Passion, 90* and Mystère de Semur, 206. (Something of the same duality is 
effected through Jacquemart’s inserting of Saint Veronica into the kaleidoscope of figures 
looking at one another; the vera icona alone presents a face that engages the viewer, albeit 
with eyes slightly askance.). 

43 Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford, 1933), 2: 524-25. 

44 СЕ Wolf, Volto di Cristo. 

45 Weigert, French Visual Culture, 23-24, 80 et passim. 

46 Lisa H. Cooper and Andrea Denny-Brown, The Arma Christi in Medieval and Early Modern 
Material Culture (Farnham, 2014). 

47 Dominique Rigaux, Le Christ du dimanche, histoire d'une image médiévale (Paris, 2005); 
Cooper and Denny-Brown, Arma Christi, 8-10. 
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in prayer; this conceit, too, had been triggered by texts as well as the ex-voto 
pictorial tradition. In the Vindicta Salvatoris, just after Veronica cites the pas- 
sage from Luke in which Christ addresses the filiae hierusalem, the Saint quotes 
Mark 19:28: “Everyone who has left everything for the name of Christ will re- 
ceive ahundredfold and will possess eternal life.”*® The renunciation of wealth 
encapsulated in the praying devotees counterbalances Judas who, out of cov- 
etousness and greed, exchanged Christ for thirty pieces of silver and whose 
soul is carried off to Hell, highlighted by Caiaphas below.*? Echoing Judas’ 
posture and holding the token of Christ’s love in the same place that Judas’s 
clothes are torn and his viscera exposed, Saint Veronica is thus an emblem of 
Christianity's piety and art's efficacy; and the donors re-enact her stated com- 
mitment (in the passage immediately preceding this one in the Vengeance) 
to *worship him and serve him as long as I live because my redeemer himself 
lives, and on the last day, I shall see God, my savior" The same idea, that the 
veronica provides the faithful praying before it with a preview of the facies vera 
they will confront directly at the end of time, is built into texts, the Deus qui 
nobis signati: ^while venerating, honoring, and adoring your face, we may, one 
day be able to see you without fear face to face when you come before us as 
judge; '*? the prayer attributed to Innocent 111 that also concludes the veronica 
section in the Walters Book of Hours (folios 221"/ 222"). 

At the core of the veronica cult, spiritual exchange depends on a symbiosis 
of devotional text and affective image. Thus, in the paraphrase of the Vindicta 
incorporated into Jacobus de Voragine's popular Legenda aurea, Tiberius' 
agent Volusian tries to buy the vera icona "for gold or silver" to which Saint 
Veronica replies: “only true piety can make it effective;”®! and Matthew Paris 
had advanced a similar sentiment when he maintained that the image in the 
Chronica majora made the accompanying prayer an instrument of a ten years 
indulgence. Two centuries later, the Walters Hours initial incorporated the ve- 
ronica into a prayer that salutes Christ as the *redemptor" who ransomed hu- 
mankind's sins with his own blood. (Inflation being what it was in the fifteenth 
century, the prayers directed to this vera icona provide a later pope's grant of 


48 Constantin von Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1853) 459; The Other Gospels. 
Accounts of Jesus from Outside the New Testament, Bart D. Ehrman and Zlatko Plese, eds. 
and trans. (Oxford, 2014), 289-99, at 297. 

49 Martha Rust, "The Arma Christi and the Ethics of Reckoning,” in Cooper and Denny- 
Brown, Arma Christi, 143-69. 

50 бее Kruse, Wozu Menschen malen, 78-79. 

51 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend. Readings on the Saints, William Ryan, trans. 
(Princeton, 1993), 212. 
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two thousand years' expiation!) There the Holy Face is enclosed in a blue-on- 
magenta panel that identifies it with the myriad decorated letters that open 
other sections of this personal prayer book; Christ's golden halo mimics the 
adjacent floral border; and the initial S of the "Salve sancta facies" is literally 
woven into the “panniculus nivea candoris". 

Saint Veronica's vera icona is a textile or, as Larry Silver might say, a 
punniculus.?2 
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CHAPTER 12 


It’s February in the Early Fifteenth Century: 
What’s for Dinner?! 


Harry Rand 


Widely and deservedly reproduced as a glory of art’s history and the best pre- 
served example of the International Gothic period of French manuscript il- 
lumination, the Trés Riches Heures (c. 1412-1416) contains prayers recited at 
the canonical hours. For the volume’s spendthrift patron, Jean, Duc de Berry 
(1340-1416) the artists included an illuminated calendar? (At his death in 1416 
payments to the artists ceased as the Duke's heirs were neither enthusiastic art 
patrons nor collectors but found themselves saddled with resolving his vast 
and complex estate. They sold the unfinished book to pay off ducal obliga- 
tions.) The Trés Riches Heures contains 66 magnificent large miniatures and 65 
small images, each packed with observations about its era's society and tech- 
nology. Its pages parade brilliantly animated representations of peasants ex- 
ecuting the quotidian chores of farming and animal husbandry as appropriate 
to each seasons' agricultural labors; also resplendent aristocrats feast indoors 
or ride through their estates. 

Despite considerable research into the work's origins and recognition of its 
rich enumerations of late-medieval life, the Trés Riches Heures cached an over- 
looked component to flatter its patron, a bit of propaganda in the details of a 
calendar page devoted to winter, February (Fig. 12.1). In brilliant blues and gold 
the constellations of Aquarius and Pisces head the leaf for February, a page 
attributed to Pol (or Paul) Limbourg, the so-called "Rustic painter" for his lov- 
ingly portrayed scenes of peasant life.? With rare affection he recorded each 


1 ForL.s. who has unstintingly shared a lifetime of learning. 

2 The year's cadence was governed by religious observance more than numerical calendric 
sequence; as Husband pointed out in this context: "Nearly all Books of Hours began with 
a Calendar that lists the feast and holy days, principally anniversaries of saints." Timothy 
Husband, The Art of Illumination: The Limbourg Brothers and the Belles Heures of Jean de 
France, Duc de Berry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 82. 

3 The artists of the calendar miniatures have been identified by Raymond Cazelles and 
Johannes Rathofer, Illuminations of Heaven and Earth: the Glories of the Trés Riches Heures 
du Duc de Berry (New York: George Braziller, 1988), 220-221. See also Millard Meiss, French 
Painting in the Time of Jean De Berry: Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries (Thames and 
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FIGURE 12.1 Limbourg Brothers, February, Trés Riches Heures, ca. 1412—1416, tempera on 
parchment, 30 cm x 21.5 cm, Musee Conde, Chantilly, France, м$ 65, fol. ту. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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figure’s expressive stance, gestures that signal a psychologically valid reaction 
to his/her situation. Although the February miniature’s naturalism seems to 
harshly contrast the peasants’ misery with the previous page’s courtly New 
Year’s Day rituals of abundant warmth and aristocratic plenty, the contrast 
proves only superficial. 

A rustic house reveals part of an ideal farmstead fully equipped to weather 
the coldest months and to provide nourishment and a livelihood to the peas- 
ant family.* In the lower left, by the nominal doorway, a blue-clad woman 
warms herself by the ample stone fireplace fitted with well-wrought andirons.* 
Two white garments drape over a bar behind her, demonstrating that she pos- 
sesses extra clothes and, not being destitute, she can squander excess calories 
on a softly striped white cat that looks up from outside the house. 

Inside, a young man (in a red turban®) and woman (in a black chaperon) 
raise their hands to warm by the fire. Pulling up their outer clothes’ protective 
insulating layer to expose their genitals, heat plays on their thighs as they wear 
no under garments.’ This plebeian scene pointedly contrasts the peasants’ lot 
with the previous month’s feasting Duke, warm before a massive fireplace. 
Behind the couple a large blue-quilted bed topped with a roll of pillows fills the 
house's rear room—comfortable rest for weary farmers when their day's work 
is done. No sickling occupies the bed; all are well. (Or, the bed beckons to the 


Hudson, 1974), 186-187. Meiss argues for the Limbourgs as authors of the February page. 
Husband, Art of Illumination, 323 n. 3, unequivocally asserts that, "Close scrutiny of the paint- 
ed passages discussed here ... reveals that they are assuredly the work of the Limbourgs." 

4 The building's front wall removed for fullest display, not only do we see the surrounding 
farmstead but with x-ray vision we peer into a the cottage through an invisible wall, an inven- 
tion that Panofsky noted as a precedent set by the Trés Riches Heures to depict buildings as 
under construction to afford a view of their interiors. Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1953), 245. 

5 Into the wintery sky smoke curls up from the chimney that is not made of stonework but 
wattle—apparently this was normal and presented an acceptable fire hazard to the cottage's 
neat thatching. 

6 Thisheadgear's uncanny resemblance to what Jan van Eyck wears in his supposed self-portrait 
might be explained as Husband considered that "There is direct evidence that Barthélemy 
d'Eyck—very likely a blood relative of Jan van Eyck with whom he shared considerable ar- 
tistic affinity —knew the Belles Heures, Husband, Art of Illumination, 323. That red turban's 
similarity to Van Eyck's self-portrait affiliates the latter artist with his artistic predecessors. 

7 Lessoutrageous than it may now appear this scene records the situation centuries before the 
modern invention of underwear: women's bloomers. A man in the July calendar page of the 
Trés Riches Heures wears a light undergarment, which may seem paradoxical that in summer 
aman wears underwear but not in February. Yet there is no paradox; the peasants in February 
removed excess clothing to warm themselves directly. 
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couple whose nether regions are now toasty.) The far wall’s clothing rack holds 
extra clothing, two garments richly dyed, one in blue and the other in red. 

Outdoors, barrels hold ale that’s lagering in the cold, or cider. Large casks 
suggest that whatever else these farmers ate they drank well, and plentifully. 
Near the barrels four bundles of faggots testify that there’s no dearth of fire- 
wood, the farmhouse will stay well-heated. 

A wooden-gated wattle enclosure surrounds the whole farmstead. (Here the 
artist demonstrated a bravura bit of eye-popping minutia, painting supreme 
visual wit. Just within the fence a clear track of pointed shoeprints mark the 
snow. They lead from the cottage, past where the birds feed, out into the yard 
parallel to the picture plane; the wattle fence then momentarily eclipses the 
tracks for a short passage before, farther into the snow, the shoeprints lead 
to the compound’s gate that must have been opened and closed behind the 
walker who, having left the compound, turned to our left; thus this was not 
the woodsman or the man leading the donkey both on the picture’s right. The 
shoeprints continue outward from the farm into the foreground and presum- 
ably pierce the picture-plane and enter our space.) Within the compound an- 
other wattle barrier encloses a roofed shelter for sheep its partially exposed 
thatch bares its construction by invoking the same device that visually pen- 
etrates the peasant’s home. 

In front of the sheep pen magpies peck at grain on the ground—no one 
seems disturbed by this raid (as the farm family is not starving) or perhaps 
the woman in the left foreground turns to notice them as she becomes aware 
of their commotion. (Alternately, turning to her left, she chooses to avert her 
eyes from the nearby couple's exposed crotches.) Behind the covered sheep- 
fold rests a sturdy wooden cart; to the right of the cart, a heavily draped figure 
wearing boots enters the scene and moves from the farm’s outskirts toward the 
house anticipating the warmth inside while blowing on his hands. The skirt 
is far too short to be a woman's, as the foreground’s blue-robed figure makes 
clear. Drawing “a shawl across his face to protect him from the biting cold"? 
this approaching man's breath steams off to the left into the picture's center: a 
reminder of darkest days when, mid-winter revels passed, endless cold reigns 
unbearable. 


8 Ifthere's any precedent for such a structure, Giotto painted a roofed sheepfold for his scene 
of Joachim Among the Shepherds in the Scrovegni (Arena) Chapel, 1304-06 (Padua); aside 
from a general "Italianizing" tendency in Flanders, which is discernible in the Limbourg 
brothers' works, any such particular influence would be slight despite arguments for other 
such "similarities." 

9 Husband, Art of Illumination, 321. 
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Behind the sheep pen a wooden platform raises four snow-capped beehives. 
To the left of the beehives appears part of the farm’s out-buildings. Among 
the details of a fully-furnished working farmstead that successfully flourishes 
through the frigid month, this structure likely represents a barn—as the back- 
ground’s plodding donkey demonstrates these farmers maintained livestock 
and working animals (to pull the cart). The large haystack identifies this build- 
ing that holds fodder for beasts wintering snug in the barn. 

Beyond the fenced farmstead an axe-wielding man chops at a tree trunk 
amid a scrawny grove that connotes forest, perhaps distant from the farm—he 
would hardly walk across the road and begin felling the first tree he saw; in no 
time he’d denude the nearby woods. (A dormant tree within the enclosure is 
spared to bear fruit for the little self-reliant plantation.) At the woodsman’s 
feet rest cut branches and four bundles of sticks like the foreground's tied fag- 
gots—an abundance of firewood to suggest he cuts kindling for transport. This 
industrious farm family taps a source of cash when crops cannot be harvested 
in deepest winter, when the bees are somnolent, when wool cannot be sheered. 
Moving away from the farmstead, heading into the background, a man drives a 
donkey loaded with firewood heading toward a neighboring village (or a ship- 
ment meant for the palace, the Duke’s blazing fireplace seen on the previous 
page). The peasant drives “his donkey laden with the goods he intends to sell” 
toward the distant town.!° Specifically, these “goods” are surplus firewood, as 
the well-provided family already has sufficient fuel and more will be arriving 
when the woodsman finishes his labors. The fardels of wood represent a cash 
crop trundled from the farmstead to the urban world. Hence these peasants 
have all they want: food and drink, warmth (and implied recreational sex), 
money to spend on goods and services they cannot furnish themselves. And 
one thing more, if we are to trust this visual report. 

To assign the February page’s specifics the status of documentation, we 
should avoid confusing the Limbourgs’ wildly successful “naturalism” with ac- 
curacy. Yet, in situations where we can compare their report with reality, the 
calendar pages contribute magnificently accurate views of medieval architec- 
ture. In a work only incidentally intended as documentation, we trust the de- 
gree to which Tres Riches Heures accurately reported (in the most exemplary 
light) the condition of the Louvre, the Chatelet, Grande Chartreuse, Chateau 
d’Estampes, etc. and we also comprehend the peasant’s situation. (Alexander 
emphasized that the “scenes are constructs, and must not be seen, for all their 


10 John Longnon, Raymond Cazelles, and Millard Meiss, The Trés Riches Heures of Jean, Duke 
of Berry (New York: George Braziller, 1969), commentary to plate no. 3. 
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‘realism,’ as neutral”.!!) All in all, the Limbourg Brothers painted “with extraor- 
dinary veracity, rendering details with realism”, a consideration that directs 
attention to telling particulars.? We can add to the inventory another compo- 
nent omitted from prior deliberations of the February page. 

This detail's relevance was overlooked when Charles Cutler described the 
February page, as he noted, “At the right a storage bin is visited by a peasant, 
whose breath hangs in the cold air"? Except that the conspicuous stone build- 
ing was likely not so used; others supposed the structure was a dovecote.!^ 
Dovecotes typically featured numerous apertures, each to hold a sitting dove; 
this building has no gap to admit doves/pigeons (although some dovecotes fea- 
tured a single entrance at the peak). Lacking the typical plethora of openings 
for birds to nest (as recorded in the Bayeux Tapestry, Fig. 12.2), that identifica- 
tion is dubious considering the economy of pre-industrial rural communities: 


.. aware that protein was harder to come by in the winter months. То 
help bridge this protein “gap” the upper echelons of society hunted game, 
monastics farmed fish and many lords of the manor kept doves, some- 
times very intensively ... [Doves] fed on seed grain and vegetable leaves, 
especially in the spring and winter, and were not at all popular with ten- 
ant farmers and poorer people in the parish. The indiscriminate feeding 
pattern could be seen as an early form of indirect taxation.!? 


In Britain and northern France peasants were unlikely to impoverish them- 
selves by keeping dovecotes. At this time in France dovecotes were the ex- 
clusive privilege of the nobility. (Peasants regularly complained about the 
depredations to their crops from hungry pigeons. Perhaps the foreground's 
peasant woman resignedly stares at her lord's doves gorging on her grain as the 
man on the right hurries, not into the house, but to scare them away—the art- 
ist's wry political aside.) There's a more likely explanation of what this building 


11 Jonathan Alexander, “Labeur and Paresse: Ideological Representations of Medieval 
Peasant Labor”, Art Bulletin 72:3 (September 1990), 438. 

12 Longnon, Cazelles, and Meiss, Tres Riches Heures, commentary to plate no.3. 

13 Charles D. Cutler, Northern Painting: From Pucelle to Brueghel (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1968), 28. 

14  Longnon, Cazelles, and Meiss Trés Riches Heures, commentary to plate no.3. The authors 
twice mention that “every element” of the February page was “executed meticulous care: 
the dovecote, beehives, cart, casks, sheepfold” and how “in front of the dovecote, a be- 
numbed figure ... hurries home”. 

15 Francis Pryor, The Making of the British Landscape (London: Penguin, 2011), 343. 
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FIGURE 12.2 Bayeux Tapestry (detail), before 1082, linen with wool embroidery, 500 mm x 68.38 
meters, Musée de la Tapisserie, Bayeux, France. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


was, an identification consistent with the February page and compatible with 
the program of the Trés Riches Heures. 

The masonry building’s appearance conforms to a type of structure that fur- 
nished a well-equipped peasant farmstead, an operation as complete as this 
compact plantation. The building probably represents a “game larder”. Larder 
refers to a room or place to keep food. (Today a larder generally refers to a sup- 
ply of food, or storage for foodstuff, or occasionally the person charged with 
supervising victuals, as a butler administered to bottles.) Although colloquially 
interchangeable with a pantry, unlike a pantry this room or closet principally 
held meat (and bacon), which proves a crucial distinction. The very name in 
English derives from Old French lardier, referring to lard. Accordingly, the me- 
dieval French preserved their lard (bacon) in a larder while pain went to the 
pantry that stored bread and meal.!6 Informally the term might substitute for a 
food storage locker or even a root cellar (as subterranean cold aided food pres- 
ervation) while game larders were built above ground. Large medieval house- 
holds featured the office of a larderer who was responsible for supervising 
supplies of butchered meat, game, fowl, and fish. The larderer’s office served 


16 Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd edition, s.v. “larder” and “pantry.” 
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the kitchen’s demands in concert with the saucery and the scullery.” When 
the Limbourg Brothers created the Trés Riches Heures a game larder indicated 
something highly specific and operated in a precise fashion that dictated its 
construction.!? 

The depicted structure corresponds to a category. Unlike a dovecote, it was 
erected of masonry to keep out pests. Before refrigeration, houses typically fea- 
tured larders as a cool area to hang game or domestic meats to drain blood, to 
allow meat to ripen by controlled decay, and to store food before bringing it to 
either an area for preparation or service.!? Larders often had ceiling-mounted 
hooks to hang whole game animals or butchered joints of meat.?? These spe- 
cialized buildings had to exclude vermin from burrowing into the food stor- 
age chamber, which suggested they were worth the extra expense and labor of 
constructing of stone while, of necessity, since they might become filthy with 
dried blood, a game larder had to be uncomplicated to maintain— orderly, 
and sanitary even by Medieval standards— which suggested stone construc- 
tion and plain interior surfaces. (To facilitate cleaning the interior walls, up- 
scale versions of larders associated with great houses, not this picture's humble 
rendition, were tiled or painted.) Although invisible in the book of hours, a 
suitably equipped larder's interior probably featured shelving, cabinetry, side- 
board, or cupboards to arrange the food stocks. 

Most importantly, a game larder excluded or frustrated flies from landing on 
the food and that requirement meant the building, like the depicted structure, 


17 | C.M.Woolgar The Great Household in Late Medieval England (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1999), 111 and 144. 

18 | Moderns—used to household refrigerators, even home freezers, and daily shopping in 
well-stocked groceries—are generally unfamiliar with such a building type because by 
the nineteenth-century larders became less conspicuous as they descended low into the 
main building of a great house, making them virtually invisible; in recent centuries they 
were even placed underground to maximize the earth's temperature stability throughout 
the hot season. Hence, along with the root cellar of poorer dwellings, in great houses the 
buttery was termed the cellar and, even when included in the plan of a great house, the 
larder often ceased to be a separate building. 

19  TheoED preserves this example from 18u (cited in Jackson's Oxford Journal 14 December 
2/2): "The chasse at Holkam [sic] ... produced to the game-larder, within six days, the 
following enormous list of slaughter" Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd edition, s.v. "Game 
larder.” 

20 А good example of these features appears in the movie The Queen when the monarch 
(played by Helen Mirren) enters a game larder to inspect the decapitated carcass of stag, 
hung to bleed out and ripen, its head nearby on a shelf. The Queen, directed by Stephen 
Frears (London: Pathé, 2006). 
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had no windows. To admit air, medieval larders—built without the expensive 
luxury of glazed windows or screens—often had a single door and featured 
an opening to the sky at the top. Before woven metal screening was invented 
a game larder’s roof was pierced for ventilation. (Metal screens have radically 
altered the design of the few larders recently constructed while older models 
sometimes included little unglazed openings covered with fine mesh to protect 
meat from insects.) Paradoxically, considering their essentially hermetic func- 
tion, freely circulating air was crucial to the proper ripening of game. In short, 
these buildings exhibited unique properties unlike any other kind of edifice. 

Game larders were located close to areas for food preparation and the 
February page shows it near the farmhouse, within the farmstead’s enclosure. 
Designed to become as chilly as possible, European game larders were situated 
on the house’s north or east side where they incurred minimal solar heating 
which, if assumed for this painting, posits the drover moving westward into 
drear mid-winter’s weakly lit afternoon. 

The game larder contributed another particularity of agricultural life as the 
Trés Riches Heures illustrated an ideal farmstead. This family enjoyed a full 
larder of hung and aged fresh meat while other preserved meats smoked in 
the chimney. Game (deer, hare, and wild boar) and domesticated meats (beef, 
pork, lamb) were the stars of the peasantry’s mid-winter fare before Lent’s forty 
days forbade consuming flesh. Weeks before discontinuing meat consumption 
when Carnival suspended this pleasure, the Trés Riches Heures indicated a sea- 
sonally appropriate larder, a tool germane to how the peasantry survived un- 
forgivingly harsh February. 

The February page informs the viewer that these peasants supplied all 
their wants and lacked nothing. Their labors furnished their neatly appointed 
home's food, including grains, fruit and honey, but also beer and meat, and— 
in a season of quiescent vegetation, without prospective harvests of fresh fruits 
or cereals—money (firewood). While certainly true that "In the Belles Heures 
the Limbourg brothers introduced in their subjects new levels of psychologi- 
cal content and emotional complexity"?? they also portrayed an acute aware- 
ness of their client's desires that conditioned which subjects to depict. The 
artists discerned how Jean de France wanted his realm represented, its opera- 
tions, its people, their situations, and productivity. Rather than oppose opu- 
lent January's feasting (Fig. 12.3) with a starving peasantry—as Jean de France 


21 “There was a wonderful ice-cold north-facing larder with big hooks for hanging 
game." Louise Johncox, “Far from a Little Grey Cell,” The Sunday Times (London, UK), 
September 19, 2004. 

22 Husband, Art of Illumination, 313. 
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FIGURE 12.3 Limbourg Brothers, January, Trés Riches Heures, ca. 1412-1416, tempera on 
parchment, 30 cm x 21.5 cm, Musée Condé, Chantilly, France, м$ 65, fol. 2v. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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dines on a dishes of rabbits and small roasted fowl, perhaps birds fattened on 
the peasants’ filched grain, illustrated to assert his rights—the February page 
advises a continuum, each class performing as it should. His peasants eat well, 
but differently, and according to their station. The peasants live well-provided 
if the Duke wisely manages his realm and, as proof of his proper stewardship, 
his rustics thrive. Panofsky notes that the February page “shows a group of 
peasants huddled in a pitifully inadequate cottage and warming themselves 
at the fire.”2? Panofsky misses the point that we are not seeing “a pitifully in- 
adequate cottage” whose poverty would indict the failed custodial lordship of 
the book’s patron. 

The son of France’s king John 11, when he served as Regent of France the 
Duc de Berry had to suppress a peasant up-rising incited by excessive taxation 
and in his Book of Hours he preferred seeing content peasants, living well, fully 
outfitted with all the tools of Medieval agriculture, ready to furnish abundant 
crops, meat, and taxes. Indeed, we witness an exemplary peasantry furnished 
with all the blessings that befit their class: an ideal(ized) farmstead—to the 
patron's greater glory. The book presents no impartial documents for, while 
the painters' myriad observations gather carefully noticed actualities, the en- 
semble represents an ideal. Accordingly, the pages presented a paragon of me- 
dieval affiliations that knit together a society, its classes' various relationships 
to the land, to the feudal lord, and to the calendar's divine unrolling with its 
appropriate chores, cares, and pleasures. 

This magnificent volume was intended for very few eyes, those of the Duke 
and closest family. For that minuscule audience the Trés Riches Heures empha- 
sized Jean de France's care of his subjects. As feudal subjects under his hus- 
bandry, their well-being included all that made life worthwhile for peasants. 
While in the middle ages dovecotes were prohibited to (especially northern) 
French peasants, Jean de France delightedly saw that his prudent subjects sup- 
plied themselves fresh meat. 


23 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 65. Panofsky subsequently notes the book's “pre- 
occupation with social contrasts" (71) and continues, noting the fireplace's rising smoke, 
"clearly visible against the cold, gray sky" while, in this frigid weather, he mistakes the 
farmers' undress for naked paupery, observing how “both Verve and Life magazines 
thought it necessary to purify the pictures ... and itis in this miniature that we encounter 
the first snow landscape in all of painting.’ Rather than "social contrasts" the book indi- 
cates a deep social continuity, not equality but also not obvious depredation. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Oratio ad Proprium Angelum: The Guardian Angel 
in the Rothschild Hours 


Dagmar Eichberger 


Guardian Angels are difficult to describe and hard to pin down as they do not 
have a proper iconography, nor can they be linked to a specific biblical account. 
Our perception of the guardian angel is mostly shaped by nineteenth-century 
chromolithographs that contributed to the dissemination of sweetish images 
of ethereal spirits.! Such heavenly beings usually guide small children across 
decrepit old bridges or protect them from falling off a steep cliff. 

In 1907, Henriette Mendelsohn published one of the first serious studies 
on the angel in art and described various types of angels and their specific 
attributes.” In 1974, Hanne Weskott analyzed the story of Tobias and the Angel 
in art, a biblical narrative that played a crucial role in shaping our notion of 
the guardian angel;? several scholarly publications on the subject have ap- 
peared since.* A revived interest in angels as protectors of human beings has 
even led to the foundation of a new Schutzengel-Museum in 2007.5 In 2001, the 
Australian artist Stephen Hart rediscovered the theme of the angel as guardian 


1 David Grylls, Guardians and Angels: Parents and Children in Nineteenth-century Literature 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1974). 

2 The guardian angel is mentioned in passing as ‘companion of тап, see: Henriette 
Mendelsohn, Die Engel in der bildenden Kunst: ein Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte der Gotik und 
der Renaissance (Berlin: Behrs, 1907), 75-83. 

3 Hanne Weskott, Die Darstellung der Tobiasgeschichte in der bildenden Kunst West-Europas von 
den Anfängen bis ins 19. Jahrhundert (Ph.D. thesis, Munich University, 1974). As to the story of 
Tobias and the angel see the online entry by Tobias Nicklas, "Tobit/Tobitbuch" (July 2005), 
https://www.bibelwissenschaft.de/stichwort/12080/(accessed on 10 October, 2016). 

4 Philippe Faure, “Les anges gardiens (XIII*-XV* siècles). Mode et finalités d'une protection 
rapprochée”, in Cahiers de recherches médiévales et humanistes 8 (2001), 23-41, online: https:// 
crm.revues.org/380 (accessed on 13 November, 2016); Agnes Thum, Schutzengel. 1200 Jahre 
Bildgeschichte zwischen Devotion und Didaktik (Regensburg: Schnell + Steiner, 2014); Maria 
Theisen, ed., Engel, himmlische Boten in alten Handschriften (Darmstadt: Schneider, 2014). 

5 Peter Bahn, Schutzengel, Schutzgeister, Schutzgötter. Das deutsche Schutzengel-Museum in 
Bretten (Bretten: Museum im Schweizer Hof, 2012). 
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for himself and expressed the relationship between the angel and mankind in 
his ironwood sculpture entitled Guardian Gateway.® 

It seems that there is more to be said about these heavenly beings than is 
evident at first sight. In the course of the fifteenth century, the guardian angel 
appeared more and more often in books of hours and climbed up the ladder 
of respectability in private prayer books. In the suffrages he was given as much 
space as the archangels Saint Michael and Saint Gabriel. In representations 
with a kneeling donor, he increasingly replaced the patron saint and become 
the first port of call for those approaching death.” The guardian angel became 
the protector and advisor in whom the pious trusted most. This shift will be 
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FIGURE 13.1 The Rothschild Prayer Book, Flanders, c. 1505-10, f:203v-204: Portrait of the 
Guardian Angel and prayer with bas-de-page illustration, Perth, Kerry Stokes 
Collection, LIB.2014.017. 


6 Stephen Hart, Guardian Gateway, ironwood, 2001, Collection of the Gold Coast Regional 
Art Gallery, QLD; see: Louise Martin-Chew, Stephen Hart. Spent Time, online edition 
(Heidelberg: Universitätsbibliothek, 2014), online http://archiv.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/ 
artdok/volltexte/2014/2750 (accessed on ı2 October, 2016). See also Hannah Höch, 
Schutzengel, 1927/28, collage on paper, Berlin, Berlinische Galerie. 

7 Agnes Thum has dedicated an entire section on the Guardian Angel and the last judgment, 
see: Thum, Schutzengel, chapt. уш, 166-85. 
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investigated in the following article with particular emphasis to the image in 
the Rothschild Prayer Book.® 

In the Rothschild Prayer Book the guardian angel is portrayed as a young, 
beardless man with shoulder-long auburn curls (Fig. 13.1).? The guardian angel 
is presented as a three-quarter portrait. His colorful wings with hues of green, 
orange and blue are the only reference to his extraterrestrial nature. He wears a 
yellow dress with green fringes and a richly embroidered collar; the highlights 
on his dress and wings have been applied with shell gold. In his right hand, he 
firmly holds a scepter made from gold. The niche in which the angel is placed is 
defined by crimson color. This inner frame is surrounded by a carved wooden 
frame with ornate arches, tracery and statuettes. 

The angel’s head is titled slightly to the lower left as if he was looking down 
to someone kneeling next to him. Is this the patron who is located outside of 
the picture frame? The angel has raised his left hand and points upwards; he 
spreads his fingers in a gesture that is ambiguous and thus difficult to read. The 
text on the opposite side (fol. 204) leaves no doubt that this is a portrait of the 
guardian angel: Ad proprium angelum: Antiph(on). Angele qui meus es custos 
pietate superna, me tibi commissum serva, defende guberna. (‘To the personal 
angel: Antiphon. Angel who is my guardian by divine mercy, keep me who has 
been entrusted to you, defend me and rule me’).!° 

In the Rothschild Prayer Book, the intercessory prayers open with the 
image of the guardian angel on fol. 203v, thus attributing him a prime position 
among all the angels and saints listed in this section of the manuscript. He 
is followed by the Archangel Michael (fol. 205v), John the Baptist (fol. 206v), 
John the Evangelist (fol. 207v) and thirty-three more saints." In the almost 


8 Rothschild-Gebetbuch. Faksimile-Ausgabe des Codex Vindobonensis Series Nova 2844 der 
Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, with commentary by Ernst Trenkler, Codices selecti: 
67 (Graz and Luzern: Akad. Druck- u. Verl.-Anst., 1979). 

9 The Rothschild Prayer Book, Flanders, c. 1505-10, fol. 203v, Perth, Kerry Stokes Collection, 
LIB.2014.017. 

10 Тһіѕ іѕа variation on the most popular prayer, dating from about 1100; it is attributed to a 
monk named Reginald of Canterbury, see Thum, Schutzengel, 105, fn. 434. For the full Latin 
version see: http://www.preces-latinae.org/thesaurus/Angeli/AngeleQuiMeusEsCustos 
‚html. The importance of this prayer is also confirmed in the Hours of the Guardian 
Angel where it is repeated at least six times, Anne F. Sutton and Livia Visser-Fuchs, “An 
Hour to the Guardian Angel presented to Queen Elizabeth Woodville’, in Women and the 
Book: Assessing the Visual Evidence, eds. Lesley Smith and Jane H. M. Taylor (London: The 
British Library and University of Toronto Press, 1996), 230-65, esp. 249. 

11 See: Margaret Manion and Kay Sutton, Revealing the Rothschild Prayer Book, с. 1505-1510, 
from the Kerry Stokes Collection (West Perth: Australian Capital Equity, 2016); Margaret 
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contemporary Grandes Heures of Queen Anne of Brittany, the suffrages start 
with a three-quarter length portrait of Archangel Michael in armor (fol. 163v). 
He takes up this prominent place because he is the patron saint of France and 
thus even more important than the guardian angel. The prayer on the opposite 
side is, however, addressing not just Michael himself but all angels: Oraison des 
anges (prayer to the angels). The so-called “Good Angel” (fol. 165v-166: Oraison 
a son bon ange) follows immediately after and thus precedes the Archangel 
Gabriel (fol. 167v).!2 While the text accompanying the guardian angel in the 
Grandes Heures starts with the same Latin prayer as in the Rothschild Hours, 
Jean Bourdichon’s representation of the angel differs considerably from the 
Rothschild angel. In the French book of hours, he wears a quasi-liturgical dress, 
a half-length dalmatic made from green brocade with ornaments in gold. He 
carries a bright blue bag with a diagonal strap across his chest, possibly a trav- 
eling bag. With his right hand he holds up a large sword as if intending to ward 
off whoever comes too close. His eyes are fixed upon the beholder and he is 
wagging his index finger with a moralizing undertone. The role of the guardian 
angel is twofold, to protect the person in his care and, equally important, to 
guide him and to steer him into the right direction. 

The inclusion of the guardian angel into the suffrages of private devotional 
books was by no means an innovation of the sixteenth century, but had been in 
practice for more than a century. As Thum showed, there are numerous earlier 
examples of this kind, such as a Dutch book of hours dating from circa 1410,4 or 
a northern French book of hours dating from about 1460.5 The guardian angel 
became so popular among the high nobility that short prayers to the guardian 


Manion and Kate Challis, An Illumination. The Rothschild Prayer Book and other works 
‚from the Kerry Stokes Collection, c. 1280-1685 (West Perth: Australian Capital Equity, 2016), 
cat. no.1, 14-35. 

12  JeanBourdichon, Grandes Heures d'Anne de Bretagne, Tours, 1505-1510, Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Ms. lat. 9474, http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b52500984v/f255 
.planchecontact (accessed on 14 October, 2016). 

13 Thum, Schutzengel, 189-91. 

14 Thum, Schutzengel, chapt. X, 193-207; New York, The Morgan Library, ML Ms 866, fol. 
u2v; the page with the guardian angel follows on from the prayer to St Michael, online: 
http://ica.themorgan.org/manuscript/thumbs/76934 (accessed on 12 October, 2016). See 
also the Lochner Prayer Book, Darmstadt, ULB, Hs. то, “an syne eygen engel,” fol. 168v- 
170, Cologne, 1451, http://tudigit.ulb.tu-darmstadt.de/show/Hs-70/0169 (accessed on 
10 November, 2016). 

15 Book of Hours, Northern France or Flanders, ca. 1460, New York, The Morgan Library, Ms 
M.194 fol. 131v, online: http://ica.themorgan.org/manuscript/page/14/76922 (accessed on 
12 October, 2016). 
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angel were gradually complemented by more elaborate rituals. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, Queen Elizabeth Woodville (1437-1492) was presented 
with a manuscript that contained an Office and a hymn to the Guardian Angel; 
this underlines the growing significance of the heavenly mediator for the pious.!6 

New and noteworthy is the fact, that in the Rothschild hours the portrait 
of the guardian angel is accompanied by a narrative scene that spreads across 
the margins of the opposite page (Fig. 13.1). Seventeen lines of text are framed 
by a peculiar scenario in which a hermit returns from a spring with a ewer full 
of fresh water. He is on his way to his tree house that can only be reached via 
an unsteady wooden ladder. He is followed by an angel dressed in white who 
strictly points to the floor. There is no doubt that this is the monk’s personal 
angel who gives instructions to the bearded old man.!” Thum argues that the 
monk ignores the admonitions of the angel and returns to his life in isolation, 
to a home that is structurally unsafe.'$ Is this meant to be a negative example, 
a demonstration of a path not to be followed? 

The role of the angel as a moral instructor is portrayed in a Netherlandish 
book of Hours dating from about 1490.29 In this image, the naked soul knees 
between an angel on the left and a devil on the right. The devil offers the soul a 
contract and the angel points his finger towards the devil in an attempt to warn 
the soul; the bosom of Abraham appears like a promise in heaven for those 
who are willing to follow the advice of the angel. 


16 The Hours to the Guardian Angel, Liverpool University Library, 1475-83, Liverpool 
Cathedral, ms Radcliffe 6, see: Sutton and Visser-Fuchs, “An Hour to the Guardian Angel,” 
247-51. 

17 Fol. 204: “[1] Angele bone qui/ meus es custos/ pietate superna/ me tibi commissu(m)/ 
serva, defende gu/berna. Terge meum mente(m) vicys la/be q(?) u eternal. Assiduusq(ue) 
comes/ michi sis vitaq(ue) lucerna usus [2] In co(n)/ spectu angelorum psallam tibi R/ 
Adorabum ad templum san(ctum) tuum [et]/ confitebor nomini tuo Oremus [or]/ [3] 
Perpetuum nobis d(omi)ne/ tue miserationis presta/ subsidium quibus et angelica p(re)s/ 
titisti suffragia non deesse per xpz/ dominum nostrum. Amen.’ The first section corre- 
sponds to the popular prayer by Reginald of Canterbury; the second section is based on 
Psalm 1383-2 and the third section appears in liturgical texts used on the feast of the 
Archangel Michael. 

18 Thum, Schutzengel, 213, 337-40; the link she draws to Luther's teaching on the Scala Coeli 
is less convincing. 

19 Book of Hours, c. 1490, British Library, Ms. Arundel 318, fol. 123v. This miniature intro- 
duces the Commendation of Souls (fol. 124-34v); online: https://www.bl.uk/catalogues/ 
illuminatedmanuscripts/ILLUMINBig.ASP?size=big&IllID=7583 (accessed on 12 October, 
2016). 
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In order to better understand the double-spread in the Rothschild Prayer 
Book, it might be useful to look at images in which the angel appears together 
with his protégé. In many late medieval books of hours and choir books the pa- 
tron is kneeling in front of a sacred image or an altarpiece. In most examples, 
the angel functions as a go-between, pointing to the image or commending the 
person under his protection. In the famous prayer book for Charles the Bold 
(1433-1477), the duke is portrayed on three separate openings that each func- 
tion like a devotional diptych.?? On fol. ıv-2, Charles kneels in adoration of the 
Vera Icon; he is presented to Saint Veronica by his favorite saint, Saint George. 
On fol. 5v-6, the duke prays to the Virgin and Child; again Saint George acts 
as his intercessor. On fol. 67v, the life of Saint George takes center stage. The 
victorious knight is portrayed in his fight against the dragon. On fol. 68, Duke 
Charles is praying to Saint George. In this case, the guardian angel takes on the 
role his favorite patron saint and commends the duke to the most Christian 
knight. In the prayer book of Charles the Bold, the patron saint and the guard- 
ian angel are almost interchangeable. 

On fol. 100v of the so-called Donne Hours, the English nobleman John 
Donne is kneeling in front of an altar with a statue of the Salvator Mundi.?! The 
guardian angel stands in between his prayer stool and the altar. He looks down 
onto his protégé and holds up both hands in a gesture that expresses worship. 
This is the only image in the suffrages of this manuscript that includes a por- 
trait of the owner. In the Donne Hours, the guardian angel is given preference 
over the donor's name saints, St. John the Evangelist (fol. 95v) and St John the 
Baptist (fol. 96v). 

A similar situation occurs in a richly decorated Flemish choir book with 
eight polyphonic masses, made for Emperor Maximilian 1. (1459-1519); it was 
commissioned before 1511 and was executed in the Burgundian Netherlands. 

The first mass, “Salve diva parens prolis amene”, opens with an image of the 
Nativity of Christ with Mary and several angels (fol. 1у).22 On the same page, a 


20 Lieven van Гает, Nicolas Spierinc et al., Prayer Book of Charles the Bold, Los Angeles, 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Ms. 37; see: Antoine de Schryver, Das Gebetbuch Karls des Kühnen. 
Ms. 37, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles (Regensburg: Schnell + Steiner, 2007). 

21 Simon Marmion, John Donne kneeling Before His Guardian Angel, Donne Hours, ca. 1480, 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Archives de l'Université, Ms A2, fol. 100v; online http://balat.kikirpa 
-be/photo.php?path=X013551&objnr=10152681&lang=en-GB (accessed on 10 October 
2016); see: Anne Dubois, “The Donne Hours: A Codicological Puzzle,” JHNA 6:1 (2014) on- 
line: 10.5092/jhna.2014.6.1.2. 

22 Albert Zimmermann, ed., Soziale Ordnungen im Selbstverständnis des Mittelalters, vol. 2 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1980), 573. 
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FIGURE 13.2 The Choir Book of Emperor Maximilian 1, Flanders, c. 1508-151, fol.2: Emperor 
Maximilian in Prayer (mass “Salve diva parens prolis amene”), Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Mus.Hs. 15495. 
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slightly smaller miniature displays the coat of arms of the emperor. Maximilian 
himself kneels in prayer on the opposite side, fol. 2 (Fig. 13.2).23 The guardian 
angel in white is standing right behind him and puts his hand onto his shoul- 
der in a gesture of commendation. The red inscription on the upper margin 
highlights the emperor's prayer to the Virgin: “О mater dei memento mei" 
(O Mother of God, remember me). This mass was composed on the occasion 
of Maximilian’s wedding with Bianca Maria Sforza (1472-1510). The couple's 
impaled coat of arms appears underneath his portrait. It is remarkable that 
Maximilian prefers the guardian angel to the saints that he usually calls upon, 
namely St Maximilian, St George or St Andrew.?* 

How serious the emperor’s attachment to the Guardian Angel was, becomes 
obvious when taking a closer look at Maximilian’s printed Prayer Book with 
colored pen drawings, dating from 1513.25 This collection of psalms and prayers 
was put together for Maximilian and the other members of the military Order 
of Saint George. As Larry Silver emphasized in his monograph on Maximilian 
as patron of the arts, the first prayer in this manuscript addresses the Guardian 
Angel, to be followed by a prayer to St Michael and the Archangels (fol. 1-2v).26 
Drawings of angels appear on many of the following folios, either in combina- 
tion with battle scenes (fol. 28, 29v) or in a drawing of a soul lifted from purga- 
tory (fol. 16). 


23 Gerard Horenbout, Choir Book of Emperor Maximilian I, Flanders, с. 1508—1511, Vienna, 
ÓNB, MusHs. 15495; online http://data.onb.ac.at/rec/ALoo160485 (accessed on 
10 October 2016); Dagmar Thoss, Flämische Buchmalerei. Handschriftenschätze aus dem 
Burgunderreich, exh. cat. (Graz: Akad. Druck.- u. Verl.- Anst., 1987), cat. 90, 139-40; see 
also: https://beta.diamm.ac.uk/sources/2068/ (accessed on 13 November 2016). 

24 Hans Springinklee, Emperor Maximilian I presented by his patron saints to the Almighty, 
woodcut, 1519, see: Larry Silver, Marketing Maximilian: The Visual Ideology of a Holy 
Roman Emperor (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2008), 142-43; see 
also: Jeffrey Chipps Smith, Nuremberg, a Renaissance City, 1500—1618, Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1983, cat. no. 57. 

25 Тһе manuscript is now divided up between Munich and Besancon; both parts can be con- 
sulted online http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0008/bsb00087482/images/ and 
http://culture.besancon.fr/?id=464 (accessed on 2 December, 2016). A new hypothesis 
regarding the ownership of the prayer book has been presented by Karl-Georg Pfandtner, 
“War das Gebetbuch Maximilians 1. im Besitz des Kardinals Albrecht von Brandenburg?" 
Kunstchronik 69 (2016), 87-90; Idem., “Das Gebetbuch Maximilians 1. in der Bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek und der Bibliothèque Municipale in Besançon,” Codices Manuscripti et 
Impressi 37, no. 106 (December 2016): 1-10. 

26 Marketing Maximilian, 120—31, esp. 123; I am indebted to Debra Cashion for this remark. 
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FIGURE 13.3 The Older Prayer Book of Charles у, Flanders, circa 1516, fol. 
213v: King Charles of Spain in Prayer with his Guardian 
Angel, Vienna, ÓNB, Cod. Vin. 1859. 
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Maximilian’s belief in the powers of the Guardian Angel had a major impact on 
his immediate family, especially on his grandson Charles (1500-58). He owned 
four prayer books that each contains a prayer to the ‘Good Angel’. In all four 
cases, Charles is portrayed together with his guardian angel and not in the pre- 
sence of Charlemagne, his name saint. 

The so-called Older Prayer Book in Vienna was given to Charles in 1516 on 
the occasion of his appointment as King of Spain by Margaret of Austria, his 
aunt.?? The appropriate miniature shows strong signs of wear and tear. We can 
safely assume that the young prince opened this page many times to perform 
his prayers to the guardian angel.?? In this image, the angel is clad in a white 
dress and stands next to Charles’ prayer stool (Fig. 13.3). His right hand reaches 
out to the kneeling prince whereas his left hand rests on his chest. This gesture 
has been described as “a rhetorical device of great expressivity” in conjunction 
with contemporary portraits.?? The miniature represents a formal portrait of 
King Charles of Spain, as there are several references to his social position: the 
crown, the chain of the order of the Golden Fleece and the coat of arms that 
combines all his territories at the time. 

In 1533, Charles' chaplain Gratian of Brussels produced an almost identi- 
cal copy of the earlier book of hours. The invocation of the guardian angel 
(fol. 54v) is accompanied by an image of the emperor in prayer.?? This text is, 
however, no longer part of the suffrages but has been moved forward; it now 


27 The Older Prayer Book of Charles V, Flanders, c. 1516, 15,5 x 83 cm, Vienna, ÓNB, Cod. 
Vin. 1859, fol. 213v; Gebetbuch Karls des Fünften. Faksimile-Ausgabe im Originalformat des 
Codex Vindobonensis 1859 der Ósterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, with a commentary by 
Karl von Lichtenstein, Codices selecti: 57 (Graz: Akad. Druck- u. Verl.-Anst., 1976); Thoss, 
Flümische Buchmalerei, cat. no. 86, 133-35; see also: Dagmar Eichberger, "The Culture 
of Gifts: A Courtly Phenomenon from a female Perspective," in Women of Distinction: 
Margaret of York and Margaret of Austria, ed. Dagmar Eichberger (Leuven: Davidsfonds, 
2005), 290, fig. 12 and 13. 

28 Оп the use of manuscripts see: Kathryn M. Rudy, “Dirty Books: Quantifying Patterns of 
Use in Medieval Manuscripts Using a Densitometer,” JHNA 21-2 (2010), online 10.5092/ 
jhna.2010.2.14. 

29 Letitia Ruiz Gómez, “El Greco, The nobleman with his hand on his chest,” in: El retrato 
del Renacimiento, ed. Miguel Falomir Faus, exh. cat. (Madrid: Museo Nacional del Prado, 
2008), 496. 

30 Master of Charles v, Prayer book of Emperor Charles V, 1533, 141 x 8,2cm, New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, M.491, see: Illuminating the Renaissance: The Triumph of Flemish 
Manuscript Painting in Europe, ed. by Thomas Kren and Scot McKendrick, Los Angeles: 
J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003, cat.no. 166, 495-98 (Elizabeth Morrison); see also Flemish 
Manuscript Painting in Context: Recent Research, ed. Elizabeth Morrison and Thomas 
Kren, Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2006, 184. 
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follows immediately from the Stabat Mater and other prayers to the Virgin. On 
fol. 54v, Charles is portrayed in his official garb with scepter, globe and imperial 
crown. His portrait has been brought up to date in so far as Charles now wears 
a beard and short hair. The posture of the guardian angel has changed slightly. 
He looks towards the kneeling emperor and with the index finger of his right 
hand, he points to the heavenly sphere. 

In the so-called Younger Prayer Book of Charles v, produced after 1537, the 
Oratio ad proprium Angelum (fol. 28v) is again placed close to the prayers ad- 
dressed to the Virgin.?! The small grisaille miniature depicts the kneeling em- 
peror without his regalia. The guardian angel now stands right behind Charles, 
while the emperor directs his prayers towards heaven. Golden rays of light ap- 
pear at the top right corner of the image. 

The fourth prayer book made for Emperor Charles v dates from the 1540s 
and is executed in color.?? The Master of Morgan M.696 gives the emperor an 
even more commanding appearance than before. On fol. 56r, Charles wears 
the imperial crown on his head; his ermine-lined coat is decorated with a 
large double-headed eagle. His coat-of-arms with the collar of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece is placed in a prominent position at the bottom of the page. 
The guardian angel serves as a linchpin between heaven and earth and directs 
the emperor towards God. The angel's body is tilted slightly to the left; his hand 
points towards heaven. This posture calls to mind the close-up of the guardian 
angel in the Rothschild Hours (Fig. 13.1). 

In most examples, the owner of the manuscript appears together with his 
guardian angel, thus underlining the close bond between the Good Angel and 
his protégé. In the Rothschild Prayer Book, this is not the case, as the Guardian 
Angel is depicted all by himself. As this prayer book was not customized, the 
angel acts as a heavenly mediator without a protégé. This exceptionally lavish 
manuscript cannot be linked to a specific owner, as there are no coats of arms, 
no dedication and no portrait. It has been convincingly argued that there is an 
unusually strong emphasis on liturgical scenes.?? On several full-page minia- 


31 Vienna, ONB, Cod. Ser. N. 13.251, Flanders, after 1537; Das jüngere Gebetbuch Karls V., with a 
commentary by Otto Mazal, Codices selecti: 96 (Graz: Akad. Druck- und Verl.-Anst., 1994); 
Thoss, Flämische Buchmalerei, cat. no. 87, 135-36. 

32 Master of Morgan M.696, Book of Hours of Charles V, after 1547, 16,5 x 9,3, New York, The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, M.696, http://ica.themorgan.org/manuscript/page/11/112453; 
Illuminating the Renaissance, cat.no. 167, 499—500 (Elizabeth Morrison). 

33 Thoss, Flämische Buchmalerei, cat. 79, 121-25, esp. 123; see also: Kate Challis, “The 
Rothschild Prayer Book as Political, Social and Economic Agent through the Ages,” to be 
published in Antipodean Early Modern: European Art Objects in Australian Collections, ed. 
Anne Dunlop (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press 2017, forthcoming); see for in- 
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tures a priest is shown in action, celebrating mass, giving communion, kissing 
the paten, etc. The manuscript emphasizes the professional duties of a cleric 
who serves his community and fulfills his role as a church dignitary. 

The old hermit on the bas-de-page of fol. 204 of the same manuscript chose 
a very different way of life (Fig. 13.1). He withdrew from the world and opted for 
the modest life of a recluse, preferring to spend his time in solitude. The guard- 
ian angel who follows the monk attempts to give him instructions—so far in 
vain, the monk does not listen to him. 

What can learn from this captivating story of the Guardian Angel and the 
Hermit? Advancing years and retirement are no good reason for putting an end 
to a life-long vocation that is crowned with success and outstanding results. 
For many decades, Larry Silver's passion for the arts has inspired his students, 
colleagues and friends. At a certain point in our professional lives, we may have 
felt like protégés of Larry who supported our projects in solidarity, almost like 
a younger brother of the Guardian Angel! Now it may be time for him to listen 
to good advice from the angelic messengers: Do not withdraw to a lofty tree 
house too soon, but continue your fine work in those lowlier regions for many 
years to come’. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Chinese Painting and Dutch Book Arts: 
The Challenges of Cross-Cultural Interpretation 


Dawn Odell 


Our festschrift in honor of Larry Silver has given me an opportunity to return 
to a work that I first discussed with Larry almost twenty years ago when he, 
with characteristic generosity, took the time to talk with me (then a graduate 
student from a neighboring institution) about my dissertation research. This 
essay is offered with thanks for that early conversation and for all those that 
followed. 

The work we discussed is a book, Regni chinensis, published in Leyden in 
1639.1 The book combines passages from Matteo Riccis [1552-1610] obser- 
vations of China with excerpts from other travelers’ accounts of Asia.? The 
book’s title page is of particular interest to me (Fig. 14.1). Four images frame 
the title including, at the top, a robed figure (perhaps Confucius or another 
sage) in a roundel surrounded by acanthus leaves and, at the bottom, a map of 
China with the major rivers and the Great Wall clearly marked. Most intrigu- 
ing are the two vertical boxes framing the title on left and right. The box to 
the right contains legible, if not beautifully inscribed, Chinese characters— 
reading from the top, they are ping, sha, luo, yan—which form the phrase 
“Geese Descending to Level Sand” or, more poetically, “Wild Geese Returning 
Home.” This phrase refers to a subject with a long history in Chinese art and it 
should be read in conjunction with the landscape in the box to the left, which 
depicts geese flying over low banks and reed-filled water. “Geese Descending 
to Level Sand” is one of the Eight Views of the Xiao Xiang, one of eight subjects 
that formed a suite of poetic texts and images that attained renown within 
Chinese literary and artistic circles as early as the Song dynasty (960-1279). 


1 Regni chinensis descriptio ex variis authoribus (Leyden: Elzevir, 1639). 

2 Matteo Ricci, De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate Jesu, ed. Nicolas 
Trigault (Augsburg, 1615). Excerpts from Samuel Purchas’ compilation of travel accounts 
make up the remainder of the text. Samuel Purchas, Purchas, his pilgrimage: Or Relations 
of the World and the Religions Observed in all Ages and Places Discovered. (London: William 
Stansby for Henrie Fetherstone, 1626). 
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FIGURE 14.1 





? T ARES Vo ENDE АШЫК 
Engraved title page, Regni chinensis descriptio ex 
variis authoribus, [Consisting chiefly of areprint of 
bk. 1 of the compilation by Nicolas Trigault from the 
commentaries of Matteo Ricci entitled “De Christiana 
expeditione apud Sinas.”|. Lugd. Batav. : Ex offic. 
Elzeviriana, 1639. 13.0 x 6.0 cm 365 pages. 

BRITISH LIBRARY. 568.A.37. T8641. 
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The Xiao Xiang images are saturated with associations relating to escape 
from the strictures of court and nostalgia for past historical and personal 
events. They evoke a site, at the margins of society, in which artist and viewer 
can revive the spirit and from which they may comment back upon, and even 
critique, urban and courtly centers.? The Xiao Xiang images had great influ- 
ence on painting and poetry traditions not only in China but also in Japan and 
Korea, especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In a Korean scroll 
from the late fifteenth century geese descend from mountains to sandy flats. 
The detail of the handscroll illustrated here shows that the first line of the 
inscription at the top right of the painting employs the same four-character 
phrase found in the European engraving (Fig. 14.2). The Regni chinensis title 
page may be the earliest representation of a Chinese landscape painting in 
a European text, and it provides evidence that European artists were aware 
of specific conjunctions of words and image central to courtly and scholarly 
poetic painting traditions in China. 

James Cahill employed the term “poetic painting” to describe images that 
are: 


pictorial realizations of an underlying ideal narrative, or myth: the myth 
of living in seclusion in nature, of strolling through the mountains in 
search of poetic sensations, of pausing to experience certain sights and 
sounds and to savor the feelings they arouse, and of returning to the se- 
curity of one’s home.* 


Cahill explains that the poems inspiring these paintings are not necessar- 
ily texts written onto the work, although written inscriptions do accompany 
many paintings of this genre, but rather that poetic painting relies on form, on 
subtle visual effects, to kindle an experience akin to nostalgia. In other words, 
the images do not illustrate poems but are themselves poetic in form, picturing 
through oblique reference rather than explicit statement. 

For viewers today, the reference to a Chinese poetic painting in an early sev- 
enteenth-century European printed text is surprising because the convention- 
al history of early modern Europe’s reception of Chinese art has focused on 
the ways that Europeans misunderstood the intentions behind elite Chinese 


3 Alfreda Murck discusses the political dimensions of this combination of painting and poetry. 
Alfreda Murck, Poetry and Painting in Song China: The Subtle Art of Dissent (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2002). 

4 James Cahill, The Lyric Journey: Poetic Painting in China and Japan (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1996), 4. 
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FIGURE 14.2 

Unidentified Korean artist. Wild Geese 
Descending to Sandbar, detail. Late fifteenth- 
early sixteenth century. Hanging scroll, ink 
on silk. Image: 126.4 x 48.9 cm; overall with 
mounting: 233 x 62.2 cm; overall with knobs: 
233 x 69.2 cm. Purchase, Harris Brisbane Dick 
Fund, John M. Crawford Jr. Bequest, and The 
Vincent Astor Foundation Gift, 1992. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
1992.337. 





painting and, tied to their own standards of realism, did not find value in East 
Asian works that emphasized subjective experiences of making and viewing, 
works that promoted a “self-referential attention to painting in and of itself 
rather than an attachment to mimesis.”> In imitating both the text and image 
of a classic Chinese artwork, the Regni chinensis title page prompts a reconsid- 
eration of the narrative that conventionally describes the European reception 


5 Craig Clunas, Pictures and Visuality (London 2012), 10. 
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of Chinese painting as well as the methodology and materials we employ to as- 
sess that cross-cultural conversation. As several historians of Chinese art have 
recently argued, it is difficult to discuss artistic practices between China and 
Europe without also considering the degree to which the discipline of art his- 
tory is itself tied to a methodology that assumes a European norm. In this essay, 
I discuss some of the methodological challenges of a cross-cultural approach 
to art history and propose, through a focus on the Regni chinensis title page, 
ways that the seventeenth-century movement of material between China and 
the Dutch Republic might prompt a reconsideration of the models we employ 
for the study of global artistic exchange in the early modern period. 

Critiques of art history's Eurocentrism are not new, but they come into 
sharper focus when the historiography of European art history is juxtaposed 
with China's own two millennial long history of art criticism.® The question 
of why the rich history of writing about Chinese art has had so little impact 
on the method by which we—that is, art historians trained in Europe and the 
United States and practicing an art historical method that has been exported 
around the globe— study art has been taken up Craig Clunas, James Elkins, and 
Martin Powers, among others.’ Their answers coalesce around two issues, the 
first focuses on the normative claims instantiated by the art historical method 
of comparison, and the second on the seeming incommensurability of, on the 
one hand, “pictoriality,” a term Powers uses to describe modes of representa- 
tion coded as European in the early modern period, and expressive brush- 
work on the other. In keeping with many accounts of the development of art 
history as a discipline, Powers and Clunas draw attention to Johann Joachim 
Winkelman’s [1717-1768] use of comparison as a foundational tool for art histo- 
ry, one which seems designed to use art produced outside of “our” (European) 
tradition to make clear what “we” do so well.® A brief survey of early mod- 
ern writing on Chinese painting confirms that comparison was used as both 
a vehicle for judgment and as a key to understanding a civilization’s essential 
qualities. Early travelers to China, including Matteo Ricci [1552-1610], whose 


6 Chinese painting is sometimes described as the world’s longest continuous tradition of art 
making. Susan Bush’s and Hsio-yen Shih’s recently reissued Early Chinese Texts on Painting 
(Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2013) is an essential English language resource for 
art historical texts from the Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE) through the fourteenth century. 

7 Craig Clunas, “The Art of Global Comparison,’ in Writing the History of the Global: Challenges 
for the 21st Century, ed. Maxine Berg (Oxford: Oxford British Academy, 2013); James Elkins, 
Chinese Landscape Painting as Western Art History (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
2010); Martin Powers, “The Cultural Politics of the Brushstroke,” The Art Bulletin 95:2 (2013): 
312-327. 

8 Powers, “Cultural Politics,’ 312. 
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work forms the largest section of Regni chinensis, Jan Huygen van Linschoten 
[1563-1611], and Johan Nieuhof [1618-1672], as well as the painter and critic 
Joachim von Sandrart [1606-1688] all employed comparison to distinguish be- 
tween the “living” nature of European art and the “lifeless” or dead quality of 
Chinese painting.? A quotation from Nieuhof summarizes the opinions of his 
contemporaries: 


[the Chinese artists] do not understand how to make shadows or how to 
temper their colors with oil. This is the reason why their paintings appear 
very dead and pallid, and seem much more like dead than living images.!? 


Even Isaac Vossius [1618-1689], who took an unusual, in that it was generally 
positive, view of Chinese painting, constructed his analysis through weighted 
comparison: 


Those who say that Chinese paintings do not represent shadows, criticize 
what they actually should have praised ... The better the paintings, the 
less shadow they have; in this respect they are far superior to the painters 
from our part of the world, who can only represent the parts that stand 
out by adding thick shadows. The [European painters] obey in this mat- 
ter not nature, nor the laws of optics.” 


9 Jan Huygen van Linschoten, Itinerario, voyage ofte schipvaert, naer Oost ofte Portugaels 
Indien inhoudende een corte beschryvinghe der selver landen ende zee-custen (Amsterdam: 
Cornelis Claesz, 1596); Johan Nieuhof, Het gezantschap der Neerlandtsche Oost-Indische 
Compagnie, aan den grooten Tartarischen Cham, den tegenwoordigen keizer van China 
(Amsterdam: Jacob van Meurs, 1665); Joachim von Sandrart, LAcademia Todesca, oder, 
Teutsche Academie der Edlen Bau- Bild- und Mahlerey-Künste darinn (Nuremburg, 
1675-79). 

10 “... verstaanze zich noch niet op't maken van schaduwen, en ten andre wetenze de kleur- 
en niet te temperen en met olie te mengen. Dit is d’oorzaak waarom hunne Schilderyen 
zeer doots en bleek zich vertoonen, en veel meer na dode lijken dan levendige beelden 
zwemen,’ Nieuhof, Het gezantschap, 30. 

11 “Cum vero inquiunt umbris fere career Serum picturas, carpunt quod laudare debeue- 
rant. Parce admodum sunt illi in exprimendis umbris, et quidem quanto meliores sunt 
picturae, tanto minus umbrantur, in quo longe peritiores sunt nostril orbis pictoribus, qui 
non nisi additis densis umbris partes magis exstantes norunt repraesentare. Qua quidem 
in re nec naturae, nec optics observant leges; illae nempe docent, si quod corpus aequali 
fere lumine aspergatur, ita ut nullae conspicuae sint umbrae, partes magis vincinas aut 
exstantes distinctioribus lineamentis, recedentes vero et remotiores minus distincte esse 
exhibendas. Hanc si quis in pingendo observet retionem, erit picture naturae aemula, 
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Although Vossius disagrees with the negative assessments of Chinese art found 
in texts by Nieuhof, Ricci, Linschoten and Sandrart, the criteria upon which 
his more positive evaluation is based are identical to theirs because Vossius, 
like his contemporaries, compares Chinese art with European art in order to 
assess the degree to which each achieves "realism" or “naturalism,” the degree 
to which an image is seen to successfully replicate the appearance of an object 
in the real world. For Vossius, the Chinese work is not less realistic because 
it lacks shadows but more so, more attentive to "nature" and to "the laws of 
optics"? By forming this argument, Vossius reveals his lack of familiarity with 
the standards of evaluation employed by Chinese critics and appears unaware 
that the Chinese paintings he discusses are not works that would have been 
perceived as holding the highest artistic value to Chinese connoisseurs. Early 
modern Chinese and European writers shared surprisingly similar conventions 
for describing pictures, and these descriptions are mapped along a similar 
scale—moving between naturalism at one pole and expressive brushwork at 
the other—but the value accorded to each end of the spectrum was incom- 
mensurate during the seventeenth century.!? For many elite Chinese viewers of 
thelate Ming dynasty (1368—1644), an overt attention to naturalism would have 
signaled a work by a professional rather than a scholarly hand.* 


et etiam absque umbris conspicuis magi exstantes apparebunt partes.” Isaac Vossius, 
Variarum observationum liber (London: Robertum Scott, 1685), 79. 

12 For more on Vossius' work and contemporary debates about the use of chiaroscuro in 
Europe see Thijs Weststeijn, "Vossius" Chinese Utopia,’ in Isaac Vossius (1618-1689) be- 
tween Science and Scholarship, eds. Eric Jorink and Dirk van Miert (Leiden and Boston: 
Brill, 2012): 207-241; and Thijs Weststeijn, "The Middle Kingdom in the Low Countries: 
Sinology in the Seventeenth-Century Netherlands,’ in The Making of the Humanities, 
Volume II: From Early Modern to Modern Disciplines, eds. Rens Bod, Jaap Maat, and Thijs 
Weststeijn (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2012): 207-241. 

13 These poles were exchanged in later periods, as Martin Powers argues, " ... this rhetorical 
posture [expressive brushwork] was no more stable in China than was the attachment 
to naturalism in Europe. Before long, Chinese and Europeans would find themselves 
exchanging positions in the naturalism-versus-expression debate" Powers, "Cultural 
Politics," 313. For more on the exchange of artistic values between China and Europe in 
modern and contemporary periods see Stanly Abe, "To Avoid the Inscrutable: Abstract 
Expressionism and the ‘Oriental Mode)” in Discrepant Abstraction (Annotating Art's 
Histories: Cross-Cultural Perspectives in the Visual Arts) ed. Kobena Mercer (Cambridge: 
The MIT Press, 2006): 52—73 and The Third Mind: American Artists Contemplate Asia, 1860— 
1989, ed. Alexandra Munroe (New York: Guggenheim Museum, 2009). 

14 Тһе distinction between scholar/literati painting on the one hand and professional paint- 
ing on the other is not firm. I reference these categories to draw attention to the theoreti- 
cal writing that surrounded elite aesthetics and that favored painters who were educated 
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From the description contained in his text, Vossius appears to have formed 
his assessment of Chinese art based upon figural rather than landscape paint- 
ing and specifically on paintings of beautiful women (meiren hua), a genre 
that, like poetic painting, existed in China from as early as the Song dynasty 
[960-1279]. Despite its antecedents in poetic traditions, meiren hua came to 
be associated with the visual effects of enticement, advertisement, and cour- 
tesan culture, and it has often been categorized as a “low” mimetic form of 
representation.!? These paintings depict women in feminized spaces, for ex- 
ample seated at dressing tables, and are painted in a style that employs color 
rather than simply black ink to render the observable details of everyday life 
with precision and specificity. In contrast, scholarly, non-professional images, 
such as those of the Xiao Xiang, are often described as being “written” as much 
as being painted. The application of ink does not aim only to recreate the 
physicality of the perceptible world but also to explore a space in which the 
expressive mark becomes the vehicle for the artist’s own self-definition. These 
elite examples of landscape painting position the artist as the subject as well as 
the author of the work. In contrast, paintings of beautiful women succeed best 
where they are seemingly most objective in their presentation of information. 

If Vossius is a lone European voice speaking “for” Chinese art in the early 
modern period and if his assessment, based on images of “beautiful women,” 
appears limited both in terms of the breadth of his exposure to Chinese paint- 
ing and the depth of his understanding of the values and intentions of the 
works’ creators, then are those of us who strive to put early modern Chinese 
and European painting in conversation left to chart only misperceptions be- 
tween the two regions? Or does a more globally informed view of art prompt 
us toward new methodological models? James Elkins, at least, is skeptical that 
the latter is possible. To paraphrase him: our unpredictable encounters with 
other cultures are frequently said to be opportunities for radical redefinitions 
of scholarship, historical understanding, and sense of self but although our 
materials may be expanded, an attention to globalization within the practice 


through texts rather than artistic training, understanding that in practice the distinction 
was at best permeable. 

15 Vossius, Variarum, 76 and 79. Paintings of “beautiful women,’ long excluded from the 
art historical canon, have recently become a focus of scholarly interest. James Cahill, 
Pictures for Use and Pleasure: Vernacular Painting in High Qing China (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2010) and Kristina Kleutghen, Imperial Illusions: Crossing Pictorial 
Boundaries in the Qing Palaces (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2014). For beauti- 
ful women as a literary trope see Ellen Widmer, The Beauty and the Book: Women and 
Fiction in Nineteenth Century China (Cambridge: Harvard University Asia Center, 2006). 
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of art history has resulted in little methodological transformation.!® Maxine 
Berg, in her introduction to a collection of essays on the theme of globalization 
and the study of history, also believes that a more global approach to our disci- 
pline has yet to fulfill what she sees as a primary aim, to “convert Europe from 
a knowing subject to an object of history." I share Elkins’ and Berg's concerns, 
and I hope that a wider definition of “art” and “culture,” coupled with a focus 
on the expanded materials that are available when we broaden our subject of 
study to incorporate work produced beyond Europe, provides evidence that in 
the particular case of the Dutch Republic and China in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the elite arts (calligraphy and ink painting in China; oil painting in Europe) 
are not the best vehicles for understanding how these two regions communi- 
cated with each other visually. Instead, as with the title page of Regni chinensis, 
print was the preferred medium for translating imagery between the two areas 
and it helped to form a visual language that was "spoken" in both spaces. 
Northern European critics of Chinese art limited their assessment to paint- 
ings that few of their countrymen would ever see (and in many cases paint- 
ings the authors themselves had not seen) while neglecting the vast corpus 
of Chinese imagery that was imported into Europe in the form of ceramics, 
lacquer, and print. Paintings on paper, silk or canvas appear to have traveled 
only rarely between China and the Dutch Republic in the early modern period, 
with the result that authors such as Vossius had to draw conclusions about 
Chinese art from limited and unrepresentative examples. However, printed 
books were frequently transported between the two regions and they facili- 
tated intermedial as well as intercultural exchange. Returning to Regni chinen- 
sis (Fig. 14.1), I ask: What is the model for this title page? Were the engraver 
and publisher of this text copying the image from a Chinese hanging or hand 
scroll? To my knowledge, we have no extant examples of, or evidence that, 
Chinese landscape paintings of the Xiao Xiang type formed a part of European 
art collections in the seventeenth centuries. And although a complete search 
for references to Chinese painting in early modern Dutch households has yet 
to be completed, what we have learned from the inventories that have come 
to light provides too little evidence to know if what are referred to as "Chinese 
paintings" in these collections are works that would fall into Chinese elite ink 


16 James Elkins, “Response: The Mottled Discourse of Chinese Studies,” The Art Bulletin 89:3, 
(2007): 482. 

17 Maxine Berg, "Approaches and New Directions,’ in Writing the History of the Global, ed. 
Maxine Berg (Oxford: Oxford British Academy, 2013), 5. 
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painting traditions.!® However, what we do have is ample evidence of Chinese 
printed books in European collections. One of the earliest (in terms of its entry 
into a European collection) may be a late Ming dynasty edition of The Twenty- 
Four Filial Exemplars, which is inscribed in Dutch and dated to 1603.? The 
book’s inscription explains that Chinese is written and read from right to left, 
and from the top to the bottom of the page, and notes as well that this book 
was received from China with a small Chinese box, seashells, and two pieces 
of Chinese paper.?° 

In addition to Confucian texts such as The Twenty-Four Filial Exemplars, 
Buddhist scripture, secular plays, novels, and instructional painting manuals 
also traveled from China and entered European collections in large numbers.?! 
Of these, I believe that painting manuals are the most likely source for the en- 
graving in Regni chinensis. A woodcut in the third volume of the Qing dynasty 
(1645-1911) Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting, although of a slightly 
later publication date than Regni chinensis, stands as an example of the kinds 
of illustrations that would have provided a model for the title page’s engraver.?? 


18 Michael North, “Art and Material Culture in the Cape Colony and Batavia,” in Mediating 
Netherlandish Art and Material Culture in Asia, eds. Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann and 
Michael North (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2014): 11-128, notes that some 
Dutch households in the Cape list “Chinese pictures” in their inventories, but unfortu- 
nately none of these notations is accompanied by a description and the pictures no lon- 
ger exist or cannot be traced. 

19 The Twenty-Four Filial Exemplars and Other Stories, late Ming Dynasty, China, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford University, Sinica 41. 

20 Een gedruckte historie | 
wt het groot Coninckrijck van CHINA | 
Dewelcke gelesen werdt [doorgestreept: (more hebraico)] | 
vande boven neerwaerts gaende ende more | 
hebraico, vande rechter handt naer de | 
slincke [doorgestreept: sijde] Handt waerts [woord onleesbaar] ende vereert aen | 
«den» Edlen ende seer Eerweerdighen [woord doorsgestreept | | 
Nicolaes [woord onleesbaar: .oeck.o..] | 
anno 1603. | 
Met een Chinesche doosken ende ettelike verscheyden | 
schelpen ende 2 bladen wit Chinesche pampier | 

21 Бога partial list of Chinese books in European collections by the seventeenth century see, 
“Chinese Books in Europe in the Seventeenth Century,’ Bodleian Library, accessed 05 July 
2017, http://www.bodley.ox.ac.uk/users/djh/17thcent/17theu. htm. 

22 "Example of Wild Geese in Flight,’ The Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting, vol. 3. 
After Wang Gai (1645-1701), designer, Qing dynasty (1645-1911), woodblock print. Closed 
book: 25.4 x 16.2 x 1.1 cm. Bodleian Library, University of Oxford. Sinica 3059/3, juan 3, 
page 22. 
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The Mustard Seed Garden woodcut illustrates the method for painting wild 
geese in flight and shows birds flying over low banks of reed-filled water. To 
the left of one pair of flying geese, the viewer finds the same four-character 
phrase that appears in the Regni chinensis title page and in the Korean land- 
scape painting, linking this page from an instructional manual to the poetic 
tradition of Xiao Xiang imagery. 

The painting manual is an example of a transformation in late Ming society, 
as texts and images that had originated in poetic painting and other literary 
and artistic traditions were circulated and consumed by wider audiences, in- 
cluding a rising merchant class. Images appropriated from elite culture moved 
beyond their original media of ink and paper to appear on painted porcelain 
and in woodblock printed books, resulting in what some have called a “bour- 
geoisification’ of elite aesthetics.?? A similar repositioning and intermedial ex- 
change of imagery plays a role in the Regni chinensis title page as well. When 
reproduced in isolation, one may not realize that the title page is tiny, part of 
a small book just over two inches wide and five inches tall (Fig. 14.3). This di- 
minutive size was the standard format for the series, “The Republics,’ of which 
Regni chinensis was a part, and which described the cities and countries of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Published by Elzevir between 1625 and 1649, the se- 
quence of volumes began with a text on England and concluded with a work 
on Japan.?* Similar to Regni chinensis, most of the volumes in the series are not 
only small in format, but also, with the exception of the engraved title page, 
un-illustrated, and are compilations or anthologies rather than monographs. 
The modest size and relatively unembellished nature of the books suggest that 
they were intended to be affordable as well as portable, perhaps designed for 
individuals engaged in travel to or trade with the very countries the texts de- 
scribe. The small size also ensures a particular kind of viewing experience, for 
one cannot read the diminutive book without holding it; if one lays Regni chi- 
nensis on a table the pages will not remain open. 

Intimacy and tactility are necessary for viewing many elite Chinese paint- 
ings as well, but the experience differs sharply from an encounter with Regni 
chinensis. Handscrolls, for example, the most common format for Xiao Xiang 
imagery, can be viewed by only one or two individuals at a time as the beholder, 


23 Craig Clunas employs the term “bourgeoisification” when discussing the influence of 
print materials in Ming China, see Clunas, Pictures and Visuality in Early Modern China 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997). 

24 William Camden, Annales rervm anglicarvm, et hibernicarvm, regnante Elizabetha 
(Leyden: Elzevir, 1625) and Bernhardus Varenius, Descriptio regni Iaponiae: cum quibus- 
dam affinis materiae (Amsterdam: Elzevir, 1649). 
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FIGURE 14.3 — Author's hand holding Regni chinensis descriptio ex variis authoribus. Lugd. 
Batav [Leiden]: Ex offic. Elzeviriana, 1639, 13.0 x 6.0 cm, 365 pages. Special 
Collections Research Center, The University of Chicago Libraries, DP522.P67. 


seated at a table, rotates the rollers at either end of the scroll to allow the eye 
to move from one shoulder-width section of landscape to another, inculcating 
an appreciation for duration in the act of both making and viewing a land- 
scape. Although involving touch in addition to sight, the experience created 
by reading Regni chinensis is clearly not equivalent to that evoked by view- 
ing a Chinese handscroll. Instead, in form and format Regni chinensis and the 
Mustard Seed Garden Manual have much more in common with one another 
than either publication has with the "original" Xiao Xiang painting. The affin- 
ity between these two works—European travel book and Chinese painting 
manual—extends beyond my claim that the engravers of the Regni chinen- 
sis title page would have modeled their image on a printed text rather than a 
landscape painting, to suggest that the works provide evidence of an artistic 
vocabulary shared between China and Europe. Rather than reflecting a binary 
division of geographically determined “others,” I suggest that the Regni chinen- 
sis title page reveals the avenues by which Chinese art physically travelled to 
Europe and visually communicated with European imagery. 

The written text of Regni chinensis, similar to accounts of China written by 
most early modern Europeans (including those cited at the start of this essay), 
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does not address Chinese painting in any detail. Its chapters focus instead on 
Chinese government, philosophy, education, and religion. Why then does the 
book open with a Chinese landscape? Why this unusual image instead of a 
more conventional depiction of foreignness such as the turbaned figure who 
introduces the Elzevir volume on Turkey??? I believe it is because China was 
visually best “known” in Europe through Asian materials that were themselves 
already engaged in intermedial acts of appropriation, reconstituting elite imag- 
ery across the surfaces of porcelains, textiles, and in the pages of printed books. 
The standard history of the confrontation between the elite painting traditions 
of Europe and China suggests that Europeans misunderstood Chinese paint- 
ing and, tied to their own standards of naturalism, could not see significance 
in works that emphasized subjective and self-referential experiences of mak- 
ing and viewing. This brief essay has attempted to reconsider that narrative by 
exploring the Regni chinensis title page as an example of the European accep- 
tance of Chinese art via the globalized language of print. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Kinesis and Death in Lautensack 


Christopher P. Heuer* 


In July of 1920, Erwin Panofsky was invited to Hamburg for a Probevorlesung, a 
trial faculty lecture. Scrambling for a topic with only two weeks to prepare, the 
ambitious young art historian chose not a motif but a structure—human pro- 
portion, art's quantification of the animate form. The Hamburg talk, published 
the following year, wove a dazzling but cryptic narrative of art from Egypt to 
Franconia. The milieu of Panofsky's own dissertation subject, Albrecht Dürer, 
witnessed Italianate understandings of proportion atomize and unravel: “by 
their very exactitude and complexity" Panofsky wrote, "[Dürer's] investiga- 
tions lost all connection with artistic practice." It was Dürer's attempts to 
build bodies in movement that his acolytes took up, Panofsky claimed, which 
failed most inventively, coming off as “awkward and mechanical," scandal- 
ously breaking down schemes of geometric universals. Yet in matters of pro- 
portion, Panofsky discovered a bulwark against an anachronism he had grown 
up with academically: the idea that Renaissance art was in essence, beauty. 
Panofsky's thesis revived a Dürerzeit where art was not grace but Kenntnis— 
"knowledge"? Panofsky’s was a Kunstwissenschaft that, too, pivoted on art's 
quelling by language, the translation of pictorial into symbolic forms, the 
utter sovereignty of the philological. Panofsky saw art as a model—that was 
his definition of art—a vehicle for reducing complex content to something 


With gratitude to Ls, who taught me about art history and resurrection. This essay began life 

asa lecture at Harvard University in 2012. My thanks to Susan Dackerman and to Ashley West. 

1 Erwin Panofsky, “Die Entwicklung der Proportionslehre als Abbild der Stilentwicklung,’ 
Monatshefte für Kunstwissenschaft 14 (1921): 188—219. Panofsky's own English translation of 
the essay (1955) is actually different in a number of places; notable is the omission of lan- 
guage regarding will or drives; e.g., a phrase like “einem subjektivischen Ausdrucksbedürfnis" 
(A subjective need for expression" (p. 218 of original essay), disappears entirely. By 1921 the 
bibliography on Dürer's proportion studies was growing: see Ludwig Justi, Konstruierte 
Figuren und Kópfe (Leipzig: Hiermann, 1902). 

2 Gustav Pauli, “Die Dürer-Literatur der letzten drei Jahre,’ Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft 

XLI (n.f. VI, 1918): 6. 
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FIGURE 15.1 Heinrich Lautensack, Des Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, auch der 
Perspectiua vnd Proportion der Menschen vnd Rosse, kurtze, doch 
gründtliche underweisung deß rechten gebrauchs (Frankfurt, 


Feyerabend und Lautensack, 1564), title page. Heidelberg, 
Universitätsbibliothek, inv. vD16 L 728. 
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else.? He assumed, not unproblematically, a synonymy of representation and 
information. 

What follows will turn to Dürer's particularly fascinating disciple, Heinrich 
Lautensack (1522-68, Fig. 15.1), who was actually footnoted by Panofsky. 
Lautensack’s work represents a case where the “epistemic” image breaks down. 
Both reveal something about early modern uses of print to negotiate—and not 
just measure—multiple pedagogies of time and mobility in the early German 
workshop. 


Timely Corpora 


Lautensack’s Fundamental Instruction in the Correct Use of Compass and Ruler 
was published in Frankfurt in 1564.4 A declared variance upon Dürer's posthu- 
mous Vier Biicher, which first appeared in 1528, Lautensack’s book grappled 
with human proportion studies, attempting a simplified system for young 
artists to relate body parts to one another.? The book is the sole publication 
associated with the name Heinrich Lautensack, brother of a more famous 
landscape etcher named Hans.® Heinrich died in Frankfurt in January 1568, 
somewhat well-off. He owned a house with several rooms, the inventory of 
which reveals substantial possessions: paintings, furniture, a sundial, archi- 
tectural and medical books (we know some titles,)’ a gun for hunting fowl, 


3 Cf. John Bender and Michael Marrinan, The Culture of Diagram (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 2010), 7-18. 

4 Previous work on Heinrich Lautensack has been scant, see: Hollstein xx1, 129, no. 6; Jeffrey 
Chipps Smith, ed., Nuremberg: A Renaissance City, 1500—1618 (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1983), 254; Robert Keil, “Die Rezeption Dürers in der Deutschen Kunstbuchliteratur 
des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 38 (1985): 137-141; Jeanne Peiffer 
"La perspective, une science mêlée” Nouvelle Revue du XVI* Siècle, 20: 1 (2002): 97-121. 

5 On the Dürer systems to which Lautensack responded: Almut Pollmer-Schmidt, “From All 
Sides: Man and Measurement in Dürer's Work,” in Albrecht Dürer: His Art In Context, ed. 
Jochen Sander (Munich and New York: Prestel, 2013), 121-5; Noam Andrews, “Albrecht Dürer's 
personal Unterweysung der Messung," Word and Image 32: 4 (October/December 2016): 409- 
429; Caroline Fowler, Drawing and the Senses: An Early Modern History (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2016), 63-65. 

6 SeeSmith, Nuremberg, 254—262. 

7 Thelist includes: "Architektur des Walther Rivius, Architektur des Sortius (?), die Bibel, ein 
Buch von den 4 Sáulen, Margerita medicina deutsch..." The latter book is a version of the 
short, and very rare Margarita Medicine, ein meisterliches vsserlesens Biechlin der Artzney für 
mancherley Kranckheit vnd Siechtagen der Menschen, first published in Strasbourg in 1507 
and then in subsequent editions until 1529. 
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goldsmithing equipment, carved woodblocks for printing, and, finally, 557 un- 
sold copies of his book. The tract had been published by the Frankfurt house 
of Sigmund Feyerabend, for which Heinrich had received a ten-year imperial 
privilege form Emperor Ferdinand in December 1562.8 A copy of the text was 
still in Ferdinand’s library in the Tyrol in 1596. 

Frankfurt archives claim that Heinrich was born in Bamberg in 1522, the 
son of the painter Paul Lautensack.? Beginning in 1532 he apprenticed as a 
goldsmith in Nuremberg with local craftsman Melchior Baier for six years, after 
which he trained in Zurich.!° He registered as master in Frankfurt only in 1550, 
where he was referred to as both “Goldschmeid” and “Maler” in documents." A 
watercolor illustration for a Frankfurt patrician family’s lineage book has been 
attributed to him,!? but nothing else seems to survive by his hand. 

Lautensack’s Instruction consisted of 57 leaves. It was aimed, claimed its 
friendly preface, at youths who found the texts of Vitruvius, Rivius, and par- 
ticularly Dürer, too difficult. It centered on the very practical use of the com- 
passes [Zirckel] and the ruler [Richtscheid]. Time (die Zeit) was depicted in a 
remarkable woodcut on its lavish, two-color title page as a running, arrow- 
bearing goddess whipped by wind (Fig. 15.1). Based on older printed emblems 
of both “Fortune” and Mercury, she has been read as an allegory for fleeting 
moments, and an emblem of cosmic movement. As the accompanying 
couplet “Ich Lauff behend, mich niemand wend” (I nimbly run, nobody can 
turn me), states it, Zeit is a being who runs unwaveringly on, through which 
Lautensack, his name and profession (goldsmith and painter), printed in the 


8 For the complete text of the privilege: “Quellen zur Geschichte der Kaiserlichen 
Haussammlungen und der Kunstbestrebungen,” Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen des 
Allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses X1 (1890): LXXVIII, nr. 6530. 

9 Walther Karl Ziilch, Frankfurter Kiinstler (Frankfurt am Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1935), 
342-344, which transcribes documents destroyed in 1944-45. See also Annegrit Schmitt, 
Hanns Lautensack, Nürnberger Forschungen гу (Nuremberg: Vereins für Geschichte, 
1957), 48-9, 52. 

10 In Zürich, Heinrich apprenticed with the medalist Jacob Stampfer, whom he specifical- 
ly thanks in his tract’s preface for “first making him aware of the arts.’ See Lautensack, 
Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, fol. Аду. On Baier: Klaus Pechstein, et al, Schätze Deutscher 
Goldschmiedekunst von 1500 bis 1920 (Berlin: Willmuth Arenhövel, 1992), 159-160. 

11 Gerhard Bott, ed. Wenzel Jamnitzer und die Nürnberger Goldschmiedekunst 1500-1700 
(Munich: Klinkhardt, 1985), 405ff. 

ı2 Thomas Wurzel, ed. Alte Documente ... sind uns so lieb als Gold. Kostbarkeiten aus hessisch- 
es Archiven (Frankfurt: Sparkassen Kulturstiftung Hessen-Thüringen, 2000), nr. 48. 

13 Fritz Saxl, “Veritas Filia Temporis," in Philosophy and History: Essays Presented to Ernst 
Cassirer, eds. R. Klibansky and Н. J. Paton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), 197-222. 
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same crimson ink as the verse, liaises visually across the page. Time, embla- 
zoned on the cover, thus is pictured as the very theme of Lautensack’s book. 
No preliminary drawings remain for the tract, and surviving copies are very 
rare. Those exemplars that were not heaped in Lautensack’s house possibly 
were used up in workshop handling—time, indeed, becoming both the book’s 
theme and its undoing. In fact, when the tract was republished in 1618, the al- 
legorical woodcut of Zeit had disappeared. 

Like Dürer, Lautensack relied on woodcuts interspersed between short 
texts. He enlisted a cast of mannequin-like studio dolls and a vocabulary of sta- 
tionary poses to explore the language of proportion. Like so many other Diirer 
followers, including Erhard Schön and the Genoese artist Luca Cambasio, he 
was entranced by cubic reduction, and re-construction, of human forms to ac- 
tive, moving bodies.'* In his introduction he writes that measurement and line 
are important, but so is the appropriate use of points and space. “The point,” 
writes Lautensack, “is neither long nor short, rather it creates the difference 
[underscheidt] between long and short things.... The more purely (reiner) it has 
been divided out, the better it is.”!? Lautensack goes on to invoke professional 
difference as one effect of good art: 


There's an old proverb which is certainly true: if you learn well, you will 
eat fine chickens; if you learn poorly, you will be eating with the sow out 
of the trough. He who can do something well will go far; he can go wher- 
ever he chooses. He who cannot do anything, gets left behind.!® 


Ability begets mobility, then, while ineptitude brings stasis. For Lautensack, it 
therefore becomes posed, loosely mobile figures that are deployed in the sec- 
tion on proportion. One of these includes a male leaning on a stick and hold- 
ing an hourglass (Fig. 15.2) about halfway empty and abstracted to one more 
rectangle in a geometric field at left. The readerly tracking from one image 


14 Ріего Boccardo, et al., eds. Luca Cambiaso: Un maestro del Cinquecento europeo (Milan: 
Silvana, 2007), 136-137. 

15 Lautensack, Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, fol. 1: "Der Punkt aber ist weder lang noch kurz/ 
sondern er macht ein underscheidt zwischen kurzen en langen [...] Denn je reiner deine 
pünctlein im abtheilen sind/je besser es ist...”. 

16 Lautensack, Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, fol. дг: “Das ist ein alt Sprichwort/ und ist auch 
gcwlblich war: lernstu wol, so issest du dich guter Hüner vol/ Lernstu ubel/ so mustu mit 
der Sau uber den kibel. Wenn einer etwas kan/ der kompt auss/ er kom wohin er woll/ 
dargegen mussen die dahinden bleiben, die nichts konnen." 
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FIGURE 15.2 Heinrich Lautensack, Des Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, auch der Perspectiua 
vnd Proportion der Menschen vnd Rosse, kurtze, doch gründtliche 
underweisung deß rechten gebrauchs (Frankfurt, Feyerabend und Lautensack, 
1564), fol. 46v. Heidelberg, Universitätsbibliothek, inv. vD16 І 728. 
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to another, across a printed page, enacts this transformation. Lautensack’s 
woodcut reminds us of the durational process of this transformation. This is 
something his Zeit cover emblem (Fig. 15.1) introduced. The woodcut emblem 
splits, and conjoins, one state from another. Zeit interposes itself as picture, 
between texts; it thus inaugurates a rhetoric of durational left to right con- 
struction across the printed page; those figures Dürer fused together with line, 
Lautensack melds with the syncopation of figure and “pure” blank spaces. 


Mortality Regained 


The allegorical returns most jarringly for Lautensack with the appearance, on 
his folio 45v (Fig. 15.3), of a skeleton, which prefaces the section on motion and 
its hourglass motif. Lautensack explains: 


Now I will open up the picture and set the male shape amongst a few of 
its fellows ... and next append lines to the shoulders and arms, and then 
make a skeleton (einen Todten) with its bones, so if I bend or alter the 
picture it will be possible to see where the bones and skin are and sit in 
relation to one another, to see the skeleton that is concealed by the flesh.!” 


Different visualizations of the proportioned body are thus set up and against 
one another in a single image— bones, nude, and scheme. The movement 
which Dürer had probed: from linear profile, to contoured figure, to volumet- 
ric nude, is now laid out as a humbler exposing of invisible innards, an organic 
human scaffolding set against a synthetic. The whole arrangement has been 
set up, writes Lautensack, “so that thou may see all the better" (“... damit du 
desto besser sehen kanst"). Skeletons soon appear as dour companions to con- 
toured nudes who plod throughout the book. 


17 Lautensack, Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, fol. 36r: “Nun wil ich dir dieser bildern eins in sein- 
en schnitten aufreissen/und denn dess Manns Gestalt darneben mit etlichen schnitten 
an seinem Lieb/als nemlich der Kopf in seiner Vierung/und denn die ganz Brust biss in 
den weich da denn das gebein der Rippen ist/und denn unden des huefftblaet/und zum 
dritten wil ich darneben einen Todten mit seinem gebein machen/dass soltu aller wol 
warnehmen/den so ich hernach die bilder biegen oder wenden wil/wirstu sehen so du 
des Tods mit seinem gebein woll in acht nimpst/wo bein oder Fleisch sol sein/wie es sich 
in einander truckt/und auss einander zeucht/wie ich dir denn hernach den Todten wider 
wil mit Fleisch uberziehen." 
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FIGURE 15.3 Heinrich Lautensack, Des Circkels vnnd Richtscheyts, auch der Perspectiua 
vnd Proportion der Menschen vnd Rosse, kurtze, doch gründtliche 
underweisung deß rechten gebrauchs (Frankfurt, Feyerabend und Lautensack, 
1564), fol. 45v. Heidelberg, Universitütsbibliothek, inv. vD16 І 728. 
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This expositive technique has precedents in anatomical illustration. 
Lautensack owned a copy of an early Margarita Deutsch, a book which made 
at least a passing reference to dissection. The best-known illustrated anatomi- 
cal publication of the century, Brussels-born Andreas Vesalius’ Fabric of the 
Human Body (1543) relied on an “ideal” human type for its dissected images. 
Besides offering a far grander use of the posed skeletal form as both aspecimen 
and an artistic template, Vesalius shared with Lautensack (the goldsmith) an 
interest in a differentiation between cut bodily layers, corpora sliced.!9 Vesalius 
was notoriously preoccupied with printmaking processes; he pleaded with his 
publishers to take care with the woodblocks he had so lovingly overseen in 
Venice (his tract began with the letter he wrote to his Basel publisher on this 
matter).!? The surgical connotations of cutting and carving as a means of un- 
veiling, of course, was an old image linked with print facture.2° For Vesalius 
continually presented his project—as Lautensack had—as a constructive one.?! 
Compiling detail after detail, Vesalius upheld the gouge as surfeit, not lack. As 
with Lautensack, breaking down the body is not just exposure of the invisible, 
but the aggregation of new images, or the prescription for more images' mak- 
ing outside the book. Lautensack, meanwhile, abstracts the body down into 
blocks that, as Dürer has done, students can use for their futures. 

The term Tod, of course, was a wonderful synecdoche in late medieval 
German, meaning not just skeleton but of course, death, an image of death, 
labeled as such in works like the cross-spine woodcut by Dürer's pupil Hans 


18 | On which cf. Glenn Harcourt, "Andreas Vesalius and the Anatomy of Antique Sculpture,” 
Representations 17 (Winter 1987): 28-61. 

19 Vesalius’ publisher, Johnannes Oporinus, published the note the author sent him in the 
preface to De Fabrica, 1: "This was the main reason for preparing the blocks at my own 
expense; and I end by urging you [that is, Oporinus] over and over and over again to keep 
them as clean and undamaged as possible in your work" The blocks were lost for two 
centuries after the first two Vesalius editions, then turned up in Augsburg in 1706, then 
Ingolstadt, then in Munich in 1893, where they were destroyed by bombs in 1943. 

20 Andrea Carino, "The Book, the Body, the Scalpel: Six Engraved Title Pages for Anatomical 
Treatises of the First Half of the Sixteenth Century,” Res: Anthropology and Aesthetics 16 
(Autumn 1988): 33-50. 

21 Steffen Siegel, "Einblicke: Das Innere des menschlichen Kórpers als Bildproblem in der 
Frühen Neuzeit,’ in Verwandte Bilder, eds. Ingeborg Reichle, et al. (Berlin: Kadmos, 2007), 
33-55. 
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Wechtlin for a 1517 medical treatise.?? These directly compare to innumer- 
able print series of the dance of death; Holbein's famous 1538 series on the 
folk theme was republished more than six times before 1562.23 There, death is 
defined by its non-particularity—mors omnia aequat—"death makes every- 
thing equal"—the skeleton, undifferentiated, is always everybody and nobody. 

And yet, imported into Lautensack's movement section, Tod offers a cipher 
for the idea of an interior view of an animate body. As for Vesalius, to deal 
with animate things (muscles and tissue) you have to deal with death, which 
is to deal with the passage of time. The oddness of Lautensack's woodcuts 
arises from the fact that Death—the most indescribable of things, the most, 
unknown of all quantities—would seem to belong nowhere near a tract about 
measurement. But here it is— Tod is now enlisted in a project of construction, 
rather than disintegration. With Vesalius, the exposure of internal workings 
seems almost a wondrous identificatory gesture for the power of print, with 
the burin of the engraver emblematizing ocular might, the penetrating eye. For 
Lautensack, it's print's blank spaces that underline the concurrent and equally 
important presence of human forms that we don't see, we can't see, or haven't 
seen yet. It is also a gesture Lautensack—more concerned with die Zeit than 
Diirer—makes towards art yet to come. 

In its very anonymity, it is one more species of generalized design, helping 
readers proceed forward to make new bodies. This is the central pan-Christian 
hermeneutic, of course, a dead body bringing life. Closer to Lautensack's im- 
mediate context and pursuits, it evokes a pseudomorphically Reformation 
idea of art, the idea that by breaking down an image, you make more, and 
very different, kinds of images. Lautensack's dyad of measure and Tod, then, is 
neither a diagram nor a template; it is rather an activation of Dürer—talking 
and teaching about the static body in time, staged as the only way to make it 
move. What we see, that is, are the two categories of existence laid bare, states 
which Lautensack's age anxiously saw all images tacking between: the quick, 
and the dead. 


22 Hans Gersdorff, Feldtbuch der Wundartzney (Strausbourg: Johann Schott, 1517); Max 
Geisberg: Bilder-Katalog zu Max Geisberg der deutsche Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der ersten 
Hälfte des XVI. Jahrhunderts (Munich: Н. Schmidt, 1930), 256-7. 

23 On the tradition in Germany, specifically, see Dietrich Briesemeister, Bilder des Todes 
(Unterschneidheim: Walter Uhl, 1970). 
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Horses as Transit 


To progress and transform: the cut line bears a different indexical quality to 
its makers than the drawn stroke—it is collectively made. Printed lines have 
traditionally seemed more about informational, ongoing circuits of making 
than about the (fixed) psyche of an artist. Dürer made his printed lines dance 
in order to convey. Lautensack’s reveal the sending and not the sender or sent. 

This might explain the continued fascination of Dürer, Lautensack, and 
so many contemporaries with all forms of the animate including, the horse. 
Lautensack allotted seven pages in his short tract to the images of rearing, 
resting, and running stallions. Dürer once noted that he planned to dedicate 
a whole section of his treatise to “ein mos eins pferdz" (“a system of measur- 
ing the horse”).2* The printmaker Hans Sebald was successfully sued by Agnes 
Dürer in 1528, apparently for having rushed some of her husband’s equine con- 
tent into publication, under his own name, in a little octavo.5 In fact some of 
Dürer's Hungarian relatives, from his father's side, seem to have been horse 
breeders.?6 

Horses, vital for warfare, were accruing a new omniscience in early modern 
Europe around this time. Under Charles v, new breeds of horses were intro- 
duced into South and Central German territories for combat.?7 At the same 
time, horses were forming parts of an increasingly sophisticated network of 
post conveyance. Although a system of relays with horses had been in place 
in pre-Mongol China, and existed briefly in Roman antiquity, similar setups 
came to medieval Europe relatively late. Dürer's patron Maximilian I institut- 
ed the first semi-public postal service in about 1490— one that relied chiefly 


24 Hans Rupprich, ed. Dürer Schriftlicher Nachlass (Berlin: Deutscher Verein für 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1956), 2: 94-96. 

25 Joseph Kurthen, "Zum Problem der Dürerschen Pferdekonstruktion. Ein Beitrag zur 
Dürer- und Behamforschung, Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft XLIV (1924): 77-106; 
Sabine Peinelt-Schmidt, “Der Verleger als Vollender? Zum ‘Kunst und Lehrbuchlein,’ von 
Sebald Beham" in Die Gottlosen Maler von Nürnberg: Sebald Barthel Beham, eds. Jürgen 
Müller and Thomas Schauerte (Nuremberg: Albrecht Dürer Haus, 2011), 136-8. 

26 Jane Campbell Hutchison, Albrecht Dürer: A Biography (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), 3. 

27  M.J van Heerdt, Het Paard in de Kunst (Haarlem: Ruijgrok, 1939), 160-1. See also forth- 
coming work on early modern horse breeding by Dániel Margócsy (Hunter College.). 
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on an equestrian station system.?® The means by which the post worked was 
through an exhaustive set of couriers who, if necessary, rode day and night. In 
1517, Maximilian’s envoy, Sigismund von Herberstein (1486-1566), summarized 
one journey with the Taxis’ local affiliates in Russia: “... whenever the horses 
were tired we arrived at another post ... we immediately changed horses and 
kept the saddle blanket and bit. Anyone was permitted to ride horses at top 
speed and if any horses by chance fell, or could not last, it was permissible to 
seize another from any nearby house...”.29 Over time the post became increas- 
ingly available to private parties for both communication and actual travel: a 
pilgrim travelling from Hanau to Jerusalem in 1550 reported riding overland to 
Venice on a post-wagon.?? In 1563 the first German “route book” was even pub- 
lished by an Augsburg merchant named Jörg Gail, which, tiny and portable, 
listed mileages between European towns. Gail broke his itineraries into dis- 
tance tables defining journeys by the mileage horse riders could expect to cross 
between post stations.?! 

The post represented a relentless passing (and delaying) of information 
from place to place through a constantly-changing sequence of horses. And 
it was precisely in this milieu that Dürer and Lautensack were making art. 
In fact, Dürer seems to have stepped up his interest in prints centered on 
equestrian themes (e.g. Knight, Death, and the Devil) after a 1512 meeting with 
Maximilian.?? In the moment of the post the horse became not just a symbol, 


28 Wolfgang Behringer, Im Zeichen des Merkur: Reichspost und Kommunikationsrevolution in 
der Frühen Neuzeit (Góttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 2003), 54-8. 

29 Sigmund Herberstein, Rervm moscoviticarım commentarij, Sigismundo libero authore. 
Rvssiae breuissima descriptio, & de religione eorum varia inserta sunt. Chorographia totius 
imperij moscici, & vicinorum quorundam mentio (Antwerp: Johannes Steelsius, 1557), as in 
Richard Henry Major, Notes upon Russia, being a translation of the earliest account of that 
country (London: Hakluyt Society, 1851), 106. See also Gustav Alef, "The Origin and Early 
Development of the Muscovite Postal Service,’ Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas 15: 1 
(March 1967): 1-15. 

30 Reinhold Röhricht, "Die Jerusalem-Fahrten der Grafen-Philipp, Ludwig (1484) und 
Reinhard von Hanau-Lichtenberg (1550), Zeitschrift für hessisches Geschichte und 
Landeskunde 26 (1891): 85. 

31 Jörg Gail, Ein news nuetzliches Raissbuchlin (Augsburg, n.p., 1563). On the rare pamphlet, 
see Herbert Krüger, Das Älteste Deutsche Routenhandbuch (Graz: Akademische Druck, 
1974), esp. 67ff. 

32 Pia F. Cuneo, “The Artist, His Horse, and its Audience,” in The Essential Diirer, eds. Larry 
Silver and Jeffrey Chipps Smith (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2010), 127. 
On the broader import of hippology to art theory in Germany, see also the same author’s 
“Beauty and the Beast,” Journal of Early Modern History 3: 3-4 (2000): 270-321. 
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but an important reminder of the means, and the speed by which messages 
got around (or didn’t).33 Numerous books on horses came to be published be- 
fore 1580, even pattern books for equine armor bits.?^ While horses had always 
been crucial for work and for leisure, stable-level publications on their use and 
keep proliferated. These appeared alongside more mandarin editions of an- 
tique texts consumed by humanists; Xenophon's On Horsemanship was first 
printed in 1516, and a 1539 edition was produced by Joachim Camerarius, the 
Tübingen scholar who also translated into Latin Dürer's Vier Bücher, in 1532.35 
The intimacy of equine and human bodies was an antique trope. Long steeped 
in allegory, the pictured horse now literalized two concurrent levels of com- 
munication—figural reference (to antiquity) and physical transit in the now. 

Like the line, the horse summons carrying of the thing, rather than the de- 
livery, or the senders themselves. The post was not unlike the revalued Kunst 
(theory, as opposed to practice) that Dürer tried to uphold. In mathematics, 
say, — daunting and troublesome but now mandatory for any German artist 
who wanted to be successful —would-be artists encountered a new techno- 
logical challenge: proportion had to be wrestled with and directed where to go. 
That is, to apply proportion to a horse was to attempt to control not just the 
mechanisms of a body but to enter an increasingly complex medium of com- 
munication itself. Mastery over the horse and its movement—as the noble title 
of Ritter suggested—bespoke mastery in general.?6 The bit, like the compass, 
was a tool for any messaging's material control. 


To a pupil Panofsky once admitted that as much as he adored movies, they 
failed on one account. Film's problem, he said, was its *manipulation of real- 
ity as it is."?? Proportion, by contrast, held stasis and motion in robust balance 
while nourishing a myth of aloof control, a myth that Panofsky's own profes- 
sional ascendance would exemplify. Yet Lautensack shared no such confidence 
in the idea of an "as it is" reality; for his book, what mattered was only a hectic 


33 Shira Brisman, Albrecht Dürer and the Epistolary Mode of Address (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2016), 45-51. 

34 Pia Cuneo, “Just a Bit of Control: The Historical Significance of Sixteenth- and Seventeenth 
German Bit-Books,’ in The Culture of the Horse, eds. Karen Raber and Treva J. Tucker (New 
York: Palgrave, 2005), 1413173. 

35 Тһе Xenophon edition is: De tractandis equis sive hippokomikos. Conversio libelli 
Xenophontis De re equestri in Latinum, trans. Joachim Camerarius (Tubingen: Morhardt, 
1539). 

36 As pointed out in Georges van den Abbeele, “Equestrian Montaigne,” in Travel as Metaphor 
‚from Montaigne to Rousseau (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1992), 11. 

37 William S. Heckscher, “Erwin Panofsky: A Curriculum Vitae," Record of the Princeton Art 
Museum 28:1 (1969): 18, п. 12. 
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chain of transformations, pedagogical myths of raising the dead, that print 
could not so much depict, as obsessively perform. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Virgil’s Flute: the Art and Science of 
“Antique Letters” and the Origins of Knowledge 


Andrew Morrall 


One of the more mysterious elements in the treatise by the famous Nuremberg 
goldsmith, Wenzel Jamnitzer, the Perspectiva Corporum Regularium of 1568, 
is the association made not just between the five regular polyhedra of solid 
geometry—the subject of the treatise—and the classical elements of nature, 
but also with five letters, specifically, the five vowels. The frontispieces to each 
of the five sections of his treatise explicitly relate a solid to an element and a 
letter thus: 


The Tetrahedron, Fire, and “A”; 

The Octahedron, Air, and “E”; 

The Hexahedron, Earth, and “T”; 

The Icosahedron, Water, and “О”; 

The Dodecahedron, the Heavens, and “V” (“U”). 


(Fig. 16.1 illustrates the Tetrahedron with Ignis (fire) and the letter A.) 
Although the Perspectiva was ostensibly a demonstration of the perspec- 
tival construction of the five perfect bodies of ancient Greek geometry and 
their variations, Jamnitzer explicitly framed his subject in cosmological terms, 
citing Plato’s Timaeus and its theory of creation in his introduction. In the 
Timaeus, Plato associated the five perfect forms of solid geometry with the five 
elements of nature and assigned them a crucial part in his explanation of the 
origins of the cosmos. He recognized in the regular—and irreducible—five 
bodies a mathematical equivalent of the most irreducible units of matter: they 
formed, in effect, the primary units from which the phenomena of the world 
were formed. As Jamnitzer said of his own forms, he wished to show how, just 
as everything in nature is compounded of a mixture of the elements in end- 
less variation, “out of the same five bodies [of geometry] one can go on end- 
lessly making many other bodies of various kinds and shapes." His series of 


1 Wenzel Jamnitzer, Perspectiva Corporum Regularium (Nuremberg: n.p., 1568), Introduction, 
A. ii; online at Internet Archive, accessed 19 February 2017, https://archive.org/details/ 
gri 33125012889602. 
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variations upon each of the five bodies in the ensuing pages is thus to be un- 
derstood as a dazzling display of the atomic particles of matter, of nature's pri- 
mordial elements, invisible to ordinary perception, yet brought dramatically to 
light and made concrete by means of their mathematical coordinates. 

The letters of the alphabet, however, played no part in Plato’s original 
Timaean scheme. Jamnitzer’s curious allocation of a vowel of speech to each 
regular solid suggests that, for him, letters too had a part in his own theory 
of origins. This association may also have had its basis in Plato. In a passage 
from the dialogue Theaetetus, which is concerned with the nature of knowl- 
edge, Plato pondered the origins of mathematical forms and the nature of 
numbers.” Instead of a numerical model, he used the more concrete example 
of letters and syllables, claiming them as the ur-elements out of which words 
and consequently speech and thought are made. The endless possible com- 
binations of the letters of the alphabet to form words which then combine 
equally endlessly to form thoughts and concepts, are analogous to the primal 
elements of mathematics—numbers—from whose endless combinations and 
relations the infinite world of geometric forms is created. These in turn form 
the units from whose combinations the infinitude of the natural world pro- 
ceeds. Jamnitzer's inclusion of the five vowels might thus have been intended 
to suggest a similar analogy: that his geometric solids make up a metaphorical 
alphabet of Nature's forms. 

That similar ideas were circulating among craftsmen at least some twenty 
four years earlier is clear from an engraving of 1543 by the Nuremberg artist 
and engraver Augustin Hirschvogel.? It shows the five regular solids as ribbed 
open forms and makes the same, explicit, connection between geometry, the 
elements and letters, but suggests a more fundamental meaning attaching to 
letters as part of a universal scheme. Hirschvogel accompanied the solids with 
a five-line Latin summary of the Platonic theory of elementals: 


Res sunt naturae primordia quinq. 

Queis sine nil possunt dulcis spiracula vitae. 

Res sunt sermonis resonantia gramata quinq. 
Resq mathematicae canonista corpora quinq. 
Queis sine nil possunt speciosa mathemata rerum. 


2 On Theatetus, see Fleur Richter, Die Aethetik Geometrischer Kórper in der Renaissance 
(Stuttgart: Verlag Gerd Hatje, 1995), 20. 

3 F. W. H. Hollstein, German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, ca. 1400-1700, vol. 13A 
(Amsterdam: M. Hertzberger, 1984), 192: No 70. 
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(There are five elemental materials of nature. 

Without which nothing in the stirrings of sweet life is possible. 

The vowels of language are five, 

As are the five regular bodies of mathematics, 

Without which the resplendent knowledge of things is impossible.) 


As in Jamnitzer’s scheme, the letters—the five vowels—explicitly character- 
ized here as the basic units of language, are set beside the five regular bodies as 
the basis of all speculative and practical scientific inquiry, and in their relation 
to the five Elements, become themselves a register of larger cosmic laws. 

An interest in letters, in the origins of language, and the place of language 
within God's creation appears in other related contexts. Printers and publish- 
ers, especially, had a practical and theoretical interest in the nature and shape 
of letters. Sigmund Feyerabend (1528-1590), the eminent Frankfurt printer of 
humanist texts and editions and designer of woodcuts, gave an account of the 
disputed theories of the origins of human language in the myths of Cadmus 
and Mercury in the introductory preface to his Eygentliche Beschreibung Alle 
Stände auff Erden, popularly known as the Ständebuch (Book of Trades), cit- 
ing as his sources, Herodotus and Polydore Virgil.^ His Ständebuch possesses 
striking proximities to Jamnitzer's treatise: both are illustrated by their mu- 
tual friend Jost Amman and published in the same year, 1568. Feyerabend, 
moreover, actually dedicated his volume to Jamnitzer, providing a profile 
portrait and an encomiastic testament to their friendship. Characterizing the 
Ständebuch—in actuality a broad survey of men's activities—as consisting of 
"histories of the invention of all things" ("dise Historien von erfindung aller 
ding" [iii. v.]), Feyerabend gives as an example Johannes Gutenberg's inven- 
tion of moveable type and its overriding usefulness in preserving the edifice of 
learning and knowledge from the ravages of time and oblivion (“von Schaden 
dess vergess" [iv. r]). In a manner strikingly similar to Jamnitzer, Feyerabend 
sets his general account within the context of the Christian creation story, cit- 
ing the ordered structure of the universe as self-evident proof of God's exis- 
tence and emphasizing how God's gift of language marks man out from the rest 
of creation, giving him the ability to express himself so variously and rendering 


4 Hans Sachs, Eygentliche Beschreibung Alle Stände auff Erden, Sigmund Feyerabend, ed., il- 
lustrated by Jost Amman (Frankfurt: Sigmund Feyerabend, 1568); online at Münchener 
Digitalisierungs Zentrum, accessed 19 February 2017, http://daten.digitale-sammlungen 
.de/-db/oo10/bsboo105474/images/. 
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him а moral being, able to distinguish between right and wrong.5 Language, its 
origins, the letters of the alphabet, and the containment and dissemination of 
human knowledge within and through the individual letters of script or type 
emerge as important themes in Feyerabend's account. 

Thelinking of contemporary practice to a theory of origins among sixteenth- 
century craftsmen is an interesting and fairly unexplored phenomenon. It is 
symptomatic of the growing sophistication of theoretical interests that prac- 
titioners were increasingly bringing to their craft. It testifies too to a merging 
of the Liberal Arts cursus of the university curriculum and the practical inter- 
ests of the artisan's shop. The role of printer-editors like Feyerabend, who were 
well educated in the liberal arts and dedicatees of the new humanist project of 
bringing to light the knowledge of the ancient world, but who were also practi- 
cal men of commerce and artisanal expertise, was crucial in bringing together 
these two worlds of humanist study and craft workshop. 

This brief essay attempts to broach this phenomenon through one particu- 
larly vivid example of this meeting of two worlds. This is a text, the Champ 
Fleury, published in 1529, by the French humanist printer-publisher, Geoffroy 
Tory (c. 1480-1533), who worked as both teacher and editor of humanist texts, 
as well as a printer and designer of letter-types within the Parisian humanist 
circle of Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples.9 The combination of his intellectual and 
practical interests is already implied in his full title: Champ Fleury. Au quel 
est contenu Lart & Science de la deve et vraye Proportion des Lettres Attiques, 
диб dit autremet Lettres Antiques, & vulgairement Lettres Romaines propotion- 
ees selon le Corps & Visage humain (The Field of Flowers. Wherein is contained 
The Art and Science of the Proper and True Proportion of the Attic Letters, which 
are Otherwise called Antique Letters, and in Common Speech Roman Letters, 


5 “... also dass sein Rede kan vernommen werden / und über das in seinem gamut/ beyde recht 
und unrecht / von einander zu scheiden Weiss/ und dergleichen vil mehr,” Sachs, Eygentliche 
Beschreibung, iii. r. 

6 Geoffroy Tory, Champ fleury, au quel est contenu lart et science de la deue et vraye proportion 
des lettres attiques (Paris: Geofroy Tory and Giles Gourmont, 1529); online at Inernet Archive, 
accessed 19 February 2017, https://archive.org/details/champfleuryauqueootory. Tory pro- 
duced editions of Quintilian, and several ancient geographical texts, a Latin grammar, and 
Alberti's De re aedificatoria. Following stays in Italy he eventually established a printing shop 
1п 1523 in Paris, which he maintained until his death in 1533. He was made imprimeur du roi in 
1531. See the preface by Kurt Reichenberger and Theodor Berchem to, Geoffroy Tory, Champ 
Fleury ..., ed. Gustave Cohen (Paris: Bosse, 1931, Reprint Geneva: Slatkine, 1973). 
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proportioned according to the human Body and Face).’ The work is part typo- 
graphical manual and part humanist treatise on rhetoric and the reform of 
the French language. Yet it also draws heavily on the allegorizing tradition of 
medieval commentaries. It contains one of the earliest and most elaborate ac- 
counts of the origins and nature of antique lettering and a defense of “bonnes 
lettres” in a wider sense. It is unusual in bringing together a wealth of humanist 
learning and the modern authorities on practical typography, including Luca 
Pacioli, Sigismundo Fanti and Albrecht Dürer.® 

The volume is divided into three books and an appendix of different ex- 
amples of lettering. The first two books are broad meditations on the nature 
of letters and of language. The third book is a typographic manual, which like 
Diirer’s, gives detailed instructions on how to construct each letter of the alpha- 
bet with a ruler and compass, even as it is interspersed with wider discussions 
about the correct pronunciation of each letter in Greek, Latin and French. In 
Book One Tory addresses the need for the reform of the French language and 
traces its development from its apparent roots in ancient Greek to its various 
regional dialects. He attributes the invention of Attic letters to the Anatolians, 
specifically the Ionians, and further “proves” their originary status by resort- 
ing to myth, in this case, the story of the nymph, Io. Demonstrating a truth via 
myth is a method he attributes to ancient Greek practice (“as the Greeks were 
wont to do in all matters”).? In this case, Io, raped by Zeus and transformed 
into a cow by an angry Juno, revealed herself to her father Inachus by imprint- 
ing an I and O with her hoof in the sand (although she actually formed the 
Greek omega not the omicron, as Tory himself admits).!? Thus were the first 
letters formed, from which all others followed. In a manner more characteris- 
tic of medieval commentaries than “the Greeks’, Tory gives a complex allegori- 
cal interpretation of the players in the story: Jupiter represents the soft air of 
Ionia “where bright minds found the strength to invent art, letters and knowl- 
edge in general ...”; Io is knowledge, which is given by Juno, who represents 
Riches. “Few persons attain to wide knowledge without money.” Argus, with 


7 The English translation, here as elsewhere is taken from the following edition: Geoffroy 
Tory, Champ Fleury by Geofroy Tory. Translated into English by George B. Ives (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1967). 

8 Tory cites Pacioli’s De Divina Proportione (Venice: Paganinus, 1509), Fanti’s Praeclarrimus 
Liber Elementorum Litterarum (Venice: Joannem Rubeum, 1514), and Dürer's Underweysung 
der Messung mit dem Zirckel und Richtscheyt (Nuremberg: Albrecht Dürer, 1525). On these 
and on Tory’s other sources, see Barbara C. Bowen, “Geofroy Tory’s Champ Fleury and its 
Major Sources,” Studies in Philology 76 (1979): 13-27. 

9 Tory, Champ Fleury, ed. Ives, 19. 

10 бее Barbara C. Bowen, Words and the Man in French Renaissance Literature (Lexington, 
Kentucky: French Forum Publishers, 1983), 27-44. On the O, see esp. pp. 30-35, 38-40. 
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the deformity of so many eyes, signifies the enemies of good letters. Finally, 
Mercury is interpreted as the man who “diligently seeks the purity of all goodly 
letters and true knowledge.” Tory cites three such contemporary exemplars: 
“Erasmus the Hollander, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples in Picardy, and Guillaume 
Bude,’ who “write for the profit of the public weal and the exaltation of perfect 
knowledge.”" This resort to allegorical reading on several levels, literal, moral 
and allegorical, situates Tory squarely within the medieval exegetical tradition. 

Tory uses mathematics in an equally allegorical spirit to further prove the 
origin of all knowledge in “good letters”. In these arguments one sees a particu- 
larly complex conjoining in Tory’s thinking of a “learned” discourse of math- 
ematics with the practical concerns of designer and printer. Tory argues that 
I and O are not only the first invented letters, but those from which, math- 
ematically, all the other letters of the alphabet are literally constructed, that 
is, by straight lines (I) and curves, or parts of curves (O). This is the essential 
theme of Book 11. He begins by laying out some basic principles of mathemat- 
ics and proceeds to explain how all his letters are constructed within a squared 
grid, divided horizontally and vertically into units of ten. As Barbara Bowen 
observed, Tory is the only contemporary author on typography to use this kind 
of grid, although nearly all used squares in which to construct their letters. 
Indeed, Tory criticizes both Pacioli and Diirer at length for their shortcomings 
in mathematics and design.!? 

Tory’s grid enabled him to draw the coordinates of his letters with greater 
exactness than these other commentators, but his larger interest lay in the as- 
sociative possibilities of the number ten with which his grid was made up. By 
means of a series of numerological symmetries, he developed a complex set of 
correspondences between letters, man, and the cosmos. Thus, within each of 
the ten horizontal grid lines by which the letter I is proportioned, Tory placed 
the names of the nine Muses, headed by Apollo. In the case of the capital O, 
he inserted into its interior space, comprising eight of the ten units, Apollo 
and the seven liberal arts: Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy and Music (Fig. 16.2). His aim in both cases was to demonstrate 
that all the sentient and intellectual qualities of man are literally contained 
within the letters I and O. 

Tory’s most elaborate use of symbol and myth to reinforce the originary 
significance he gave to these two letters was his appropriation of “Le Flageol 
de Virgile” or “Virgil's flute”. He took a reference to the number seven from a 


11 Тогу, Champ Fleury, ed. Ives, 21-22. 

12 Bowen, “Major Sources,” 21-22. Tory “forgives” Dürer “as it rarely happens that painters are 
good grammarians in the matter of understanding the qualities & proportions of well- 
formed letters.’ See Tory, Champ Fleury, ed. Ives, 34-36. 
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passage in Virgil’s Second Eclogue, in which Corydon offers Alexis his pipe, 
“of seven uneven hemlock-stems compacted.”!? From this he produced а se- 
ries of diagrams, showing the flute in one instance merged with the letter 1, 
with seven finger holes, each one once again representing the seven Liberal 
Arts, with an additional thumb hole for Apollo. In another version, he drew a 
flute with ten apertures, conforming to the nine Muses and Apollo. In the most 
elaborate example, entitled “Le Flageol de Virgile: en Perspective, et Moralite” 
(Fig. 16.3), he drew the flute obliquely, such that, in this foreshortened view, 
the bottom aperture formed the letter О, which, set within its grid, allowed him 
to situate both Apollo and the Liberal Arts, and, along the right-hand side, the 
nine Muses, all in due proportion.!* The letter О was associated in his scheme 
with the circle, which Tory described as: 


[that] figure which contains more than any other, and demonstrates that 
perfect and full acquaintance with the Muses and with good learning 
abides in well-made letters, by means of which one can study and read, 
write and set down in books and in the memory, as the philosophers and 
ancient writers did in days of old, and as we can do by practicing day and 
night in reading and writing.” 


The flute itself aptly represents Musica, which within the traditional Liberal 
Arts cursus was regarded as the culminating aspect of Mathematics, harmoni- 
ously containing within it all the other arts. It is worth noting, too, that Tory’s 
title, “Le Flageol de Virgile: en Perspective, et Moralite’, aptly sums up Tory’s po- 
sition that invests artistic practice (modern perspective) with the intellectual 
significance of humanist commentary (morality). 

As Barbara Bowen has shown, Tory’s allegorization drew from a simi- 
lar use of Virgil’s flute in Macrobius’s Saturnalia (1.19. 15), for whom, too, the 
seven strings of Apollo’s lyre referred to the movements of the seven celestial 
spheres. Bowen points additionally to the Ovide Moralisé, which allegorized 
each peg of Orpheus's lyre; and in the fifteenth-century gloss on the so-called 
Le Livre des Echecz Amoureux, the text which Bowen has identified as Tory’s 
most important medieval source, another flute, that of Mercury, is described as 
signifying “the delight and pleasure which the listeners take in beautiful words 
that are duly and well-ordered” [114 v]). Pan’s pipes, too, are here characterized 
as “a shepherd’s pipe which had seven shafts, and seven finger-holes” (157 r), 


13 Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, translated Бу Н. R. Fairclough, Loeb Classical Library, 
vols. 63-64 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1916), Eclogue 11: 36, vol. 63: 28. 

14 Tory, Champ Fleury, ed. Ives, 39-44. 

15 Ibid, 27. 
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that signified “universal nature"!6 For Tory, also, allegory and poetic figure 
were ways of establishing or reinforcing a truth. He self-consciously invented 
within this tradition, proud of “discovering” relations between different orders 
of existence that, as he says of his flute, no other author, ancient or modern 
had seen. 

Tory's grid-system of ten also conformed to Vitruvius's system of ideal 
human proportions organized to a ratio of 110. Indeed, a principle of anthro- 
pomorphism runs throughout his discussion of the letters, in which a human 
figure forms the background to each letter within the grid. Tory also associ- 
ated the letter O with the human head, which he inscribed within his squared 
grid and once again circumscribed by the perfect form of a circle. That part 
of the body *most capable of reason and imagination" is thus associated with 
the most perfect geometrical form.!? And in two diagrams of the human body" 
"l'homme lettre" and "l'homme scientifique’, he showed how the twenty-three 
letters of the alphabet—and therefore, cumulatively, the nine Muses, the 
seven Liberal Arts, the four Cardinal Virtues and the three Graces with which 
they are associated— correspond to and are contained in the body's “twenty- 
three vital organs and most noble parts"? 

Tory's chief purpose throughout this elaborate edifice of correspondences 
between letters, man and the wider cosmos, was always to emphasize the 
underlying connections between language and knowledge. Indeed, for Tory 
knowledge was literally contained in the very letters themselves. And the ele- 
ment that holds knowledge and letters in relation to each other is mathemat- 
ics: from the outset, letters are invested with symbolic values by virtue of their 
mathematical character. Their geometry was not just a matter of stylistics—a 
straightforward borrowing from classical design—it also suggested a deeper 
relation with the world: geometry was simultaneously both a concrete entity 
andan abstract principle. At the end of Book т, Tory explained that the Romans 
chose the letter A to begin the alphabet because it is composed of a triangle 
set on a square, elements he regarded in terms of odd and even numbers re- 
spectively. Citing Macrobius, he associated uneven numbers with the male, 
even numbers with the female. Thus in the construction of the letter A, the 
combining of male and female literally gives life to all subsequent language 
and knowledge: 


16 See Bowen, "Major Sources,” 13-27, esp. 24-26. 

17 Тогу, Champ Fleury, ed. Ives, 43. 

18 Ibid, 54. 

19 Ibid., 57-59. Тогу twenty-three letter alphabet is our modern twenty-six letter alphabet 
less W and the doublets I/J, and U/V, distinguished as vowels and consonants, but not as 
letters. 
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The uneven number, as Macrobius says in the first book of the Saturnalia, 
represents the male, and the even number the female, which means that, 
as by the conjunction of male and female man is engendered, so by the 
conjunction of letters syllables are made, and by syllables words. And dis- 
course, by the association of well-turned letters, syllables, and words, is 
good, elegant and smooth.?° 


Knowledge thus proceeds from the letter and inheres within it by virtue of its 
geometry. As Tory said, “Every natural thing is and is contained in, number"?! 
The geometry by which the letter is constructed, moreover, constitutes a link 
within a “Great Chain’, binding the physical, moral and intellectual spheres to 
the divine. As he put it when describing a further associative link he invented 
between letters and Homer’s Golden Chain, another poetic figure he drew 
from ancient literature: 


I cannot go further here without showing that our aforesaid numbers 
were invented through divine inspiration ... [a] golden chain hanging 
from the heavens to our feet ... of length and width well-proportioned 
and suitable to our proportionate letter I. 


This golden chain embodied “every inspiration, spiritual and corporeal, that 
we can know here below [which] comes and proceeds from the sovereign 
Creator of the whole world.”2? In Tory's perfectly proportioned letters one thus 
could surmise the geometrical and arithmetical relations between God, man 
and the sublunary world. 

For both Tory and Jamnitzer, with whom this essay began, and for many 
sixteenth-century artisans, craftsmen, and humanist writers and poets alike, 
mathematics became a means of understanding the world and explaining 
their position in it. In Germany, the arch-humanist and imperial poet laureate, 
Conrad Celtis, was, like Tory, concerned with the refinement of language (in 
his case, Latin) and equally deeply invested in numerological systems.” In his 
poem Carmen saeculare of 1500, for instance, that celebrated the new century, 
he took the (Pythagorean) number seven as the one upon which all creation is 


20 Ibid, 27. 

21 Ibid. 45. 

22 Ibid., 63-64. 

23 Lawrence V. Ryan, "Conrad Celtis and the Mystique of Number,” in From Wolfram and 
Petrarch to Goethe and Grass: Studies in Literature in Honour of Leonard Forster, ed. 
D. H. Green, L. P. Johnson, Dieter Wuttke (Baden-Baden: Verlag Valentin Koerner, 1982), 
181-191. 
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founded, and mirrored this principle in the structure of his own work: his poem 
is composed of seven iambic strophes, each containing seven verses and each 
addressed to one of the seven literary sodalities of contemporary Germany. 
The poet-creator thus fashioned a microcosm in text, structured according to 
a numerical design upon which the foundations of the macrocosm were laid.?* 

As Larry Silver demonstrated in an essay on German patriotism,?° Dürer's 
illustration of Philosophy for Celtis's poem Amores mirrors a similar literary nu- 
merology that structured the poem, representing in diagrammatic form the— 
this time quadripartite—scheme Celtis employed: in the representation of the 
four philosophers from the ancient Greek to the modern word, representative 
of four different eras and cultures, and in the physiognomies of the four winds 
at each corner, which contain within them the range of universal humors, the 
elements, and the ages of man. An obelisk-like band running down the front 
of the robe of the central female figure of Philosophia contains, in ascending 
order from Dürer's monogram, Greek letters standing for practical knowledge, 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music, and theoret- 
ical philosophy. It neatly expresses Dürer's own artistic ideal: the incorporation 
of the seven liberal arts between the twin poles of Theory and Practice. 

While Tory, like Celtis, drew from an essentially medieval, Platonic tradition, 
citing Cappella and Macrobius as major sources, and Jamnitzer from the argu- 
ably more recent neo-Platonic tradition, for each of them, it becomes clear 
that mathematics was more than a useful practical tool, inherited from antique 
aesthetic theory and practice. Their respective interest in origins—of num- 
bers and of letters— suggests that for them, mathematics was something more 
fundamental: it was an exemplar of God's own thought in accordance with 
which all things were created, an immanent mark of God's mind in the world. 
By grasping its principles and applying it in their own works, they, and to vary- 
ing degrees, an increasing number of contemporary artisans and craftsmen, 
conferred upon their labors the dignifying sense that they were engaged in a 
higher form of scientific pursuit. It provided on the one hand a bridge to other 
fields of human inquiry, of physics, theology and metaphysics, that gave their 
craft a claim to inclusion among the higher liberal arts; and, more profoundly, 
it allowed them to relate their work to the universe around them, providing a 


24 Lawrence V. Ryan, “Conrad Celtis’ Carmen Saeculare Ode for a new German age" in Acta 
of the Fourth International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, Bologna 26 August to ı September 
1979, ed. R. J. Schoeck (Binghamton, Nv: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 
1985). 

25 Larry Silver, "Germanic Patriotism in the Age of Dürer” in Dürer and his Culture, ed. 
Dagmar Eichberger and Charles Zika (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
45-46. 
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connection between their own practice, be it book printing, goldsmithing, or, 
indeed, the many practical professions laid out in Jost Аттап Ständebuch, 
and the ordered structure ofthe cosmos and God’s providential plan. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Born to Teach: Nikolaus Glockendon’s 
Finding of Jesus in the Temple 


Debra Taylor Cashion 


The Finding of Jesus in the Temple, also referred to as Christ among the Doctors, 
represents the story from Luke 2: 41-52 about the twelve-year old Jesus, 
who strayed from his family during a trip to Jerusalem for the celebration of 
Passover.! After three days of searching, his parents found the young Jesus in 
the Temple, surrounded by learned scribes and elders amazed by his precocity: 
"And all that heard him were astonished at his wisdom and his answers” (Luke: 
2:47, Douay-Rheims translation). As recounted in Prayers and Meditations on 
the Life of Christ by Thomas а Kempis, Christ revealed at an early age that he 
was born to teach: 


I Bless Thee and give thanks to Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, Pattern of 
Humility and mighty Teacher of eternal truth, for the example of Thy stu- 
pendous humility, and for the light of Thy hidden wisdom, shown forth 
to men, at Thy going up to Jerusalem with Thy parents for the Feast; what 
time Thou didst offer for us to God the Father sacrifices of holy prayer 
and praise, and didst sit humbly, as a boy of twelve, in the midst of the 
Doctors, hearing them and discreetly asking them questions, fixing upon 
Thyself the attention of all who beheld Thee.? 


An illustration (Fig. 17.1) to this account from Christ's youth is presented as 
a full-page miniature in an illuminated prayer book (Modena, Biblioteca es- 
tense universitaria, Ms alpha.u.6.7-Est. 136), made in 1533/34 by Nikolaus 
Glockendon of Nuremberg (d. 1534) for the Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg 


1 Thisessayis dedicated with great affection to my friend Larry Silver, who after his devotion to 
his family, a few canine friends, and major league baseball, has given his life to teaching and 
scholarship. 

2 ThomasHaemerken à Kempis, Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ, trans. W. Duthoit, 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co., 1904), 32. For the iconography of Luke 2: 41-52, 
see Gertrud Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art (Greenwich, CT: New York Graphic Society, 
1971), 1: 124-125. 
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(1490—1545).? In this miniature, Glockendon presents the youthful Christ en- 
throned at the center of the Temple of Solomon, octagonal-shaped to resemble 
the building in contemporary views of Jerusalem that identified the Dome of 
the Rock by the name of its ancient predecessor.* Young Jesus is surrounded by 
a captivated audience, as the elders listen intently while younger ones sit on 
the floor and follow along in texts. Meanwhile Mary and Joseph have entered 
the temple from the left and stand aside to take in the scene. Aaron, Moses, 
David, and Joshua, represented overhead as sculptures, serve to connect the 
scene to the priesthood, law, kingship, and triumph as recorded in the Hebrew 
Scriptures or Christian Old Testament. The typological relationship between 
events from the Old and New Testaments is specifically pronounced by the 
historiated border, depicting a scene from I Kings (Samuel) 10: 17-27 in which 
Samuel, having anointed Saul as God commanded, presents Saul as the newly 
appointed king to the elders of the community.° 

Through discussion of this image, this paper will investigate the historical 
significance of the Cardinal’s prayer book, an illuminated manuscript of the 
text by Thomas а Kempis quoted above. The prayer book in Modena made 
by Nikolaus Glockedon in fact represents one of three manuscripts commis- 
sioned by Cardinal Albrecht to replicate this text from an illustrated edition 
in German, printed in 1521 by Grimm and Wirsung of Augsburg, with wood- 
cut illustrations by Hans Weiditz (c.1595-c.1536).9 Glockendon's version is the 
second in order production: the first manuscript, produced by Simon Bening 
(c.1483-1561) in about 1525-30, is preserved in the J. Paul Getty Museum in 


3 Published in printed facsimile: Nikolaus Glockendon, Gebet und Betrachtungen des Lebens 
des Mittlers Gottes und des Menschen unsers Herrens Jesu Christi (Modena: Il Bulino, 1997), 
2 vols.; available online as a PDF: "Biblioteca digitale—Manoscritti,” Biblioteca estense uni- 
versitaria, accessed o4 February 2017, http://bibliotecaestense.beniculturali.it/info/img/ 
mss/i-mo-beu-alfa.u.6.7.html. 

4 See Kathryn M. Rudy, Virtual Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late 
Middle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 151-161. 

5 Glockendon, Gebet und Betrachtungen, 2: 15-116. 

6 Ulrich Steinmann, “Das Andachts-Gebetbuch vom Leiden Christi des Kardinals Albrecht of 
Brandenburg,’ Aachener Kunstblätter 29 (1964): 139-177; Debra Taylor Cashion, “The Art of 
Nikolaus Glockendon: Imitation and Originality in the Art of Renaissance Germany,” Journal 
of Historians of Netherlandish Art 2, issue 1-2 (2010), accessed 04 February 2017, http://www 
jhna.org/index.php/past-issues/volume-2-issue-1-2/122-the-art-of-nikolaus-glockendon; 
idem, "The Man of Sorrows and Mel Gibson," Tributes in Honor of James H. Marrow: Studies in 
Painting and Manuscript Illumination of the Late Middle Ages and Northern Renaissance, eds. 
Jeffrey Hamburger and Anna Korteweg (London: Harvey Miller, 2006), 139-145. 
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FIGURE 17.1 Nikolaus Glockendon, Finding of Jesus in the Temple, ca. 1533/34, Prayer Book 
of Albrecht of Brandenburg: Modena, Biblioteca estense universitaria, MS 
alpha. U.6.7, fol. 22v-23r. 


Los Angeles (Fig. 17.2)’ and the third manuscript, produced by Nikolaus's 
son, Gabriel Glockendon (c.1515-C.1595) is in the Austrian National Library 
in Vienna (Fig. 17.3).8 The reason for this thrice repeated commission is not 
documented but has been reasonably surmised as fulfilling the demands of an 
insatiable connoisseur and collector? But a close examination of Glockendon's 


7 LosAngeles, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Ms Ludwig 1x 19; Thomas Kren and Scot McKendrik, 
Illuminating the Renaissance: the Triumph of Flemish Manuscript Painting in Europe (Los 
Angeles: The J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 456-457; the folios with miniatures and illumi- 
nated borders are posted online: “Prayer Book of Albrecht of Brandenburg,” The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, accessed o4 February 2017, http://www .getty.edu/art/collection/objects/1402/ 
simon-bening-prayer-book-of-cardinal-albrecht-of-brandenburg-flemish-about-1525-1530/. 

8 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Codex 1847, available in printed facsimile: 
Gabriel Glockendon, Gebetbuch fiir Kardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg (Munich: Wissen 
Media Group, 2008), 2 vols. 

9 Kren and McKendrik, 456-457. Simon Bening was a favored source for other manuscripts 
illuminated by Nikolaus Glockendon: James Marrow, “Nikolaus Glockendon and Simon 
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FIGURE 17.2 Simon Bening, Finding of Jesus in the Temple, ca. 1525-30, Prayer Book of 
Albrecht of Brandenburg: Los Angeles, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Ms Ludwig 1x 
19, fols. 53v-54r. 
DIGITAL IMAGE COURTESY OF THE GETTY'S OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM. 


miniature also suggests a didactic purpose, so that it may be said that 
Glockendon's manuscript, and by extension all three prayer books, was born 
to teach. 

Especially pertinent to this discussion is a major cultural controversy of 
the time concerning the role of the Hebrew language and Jewish texts in the 
Christian interpretation of scripture. This controversy, which became known 
as the "Reuchlin Affair" centered on the lawyer and humanist Johannes 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), who created a scandal by defending the Jewish commu- 
nity of Frankfurt against a nihilistic campaign led by Johannes Pfefferkorn of 


Bening: German Copies of the Evangelist Portraits in Bening's Stockholm Book of Hours,” 
Art Bulletin of Nationalmuseum, Stockholm 7, no. 2 (1983), 93-101. 
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Cologne (1469-1523) to impound and destroy Hebrew books.!? Motivated more 
by concerns for academic rather than religious freedom, Reuchlin nevertheless 
became a voice of rationality within a culture of intractable anti-Semitism. His 
writings on “whether to confiscate, destroy, and burn all Jewish books,’ argued 
for the preservation of Jewish texts for the philological purposes of explication 
and translation of the Christian Bible." Reuchlin held tolerant but superses- 
sionist views about Judaism, referring to Jews as Capsarii, or book slaves: "for 
the Jews are in a certain sense the Capsarii, bookkeepers and librarians, who 
preserve for us those books from which we may derive proof for our faith.”!? A 
lawyer by training and profession, Reuchlin also advocated for Jews as citizens 
of the Holy Roman Empire whose religious traditions were separate and de- 
serving of legal protection, "just as we are not bound by the laws of Moses, so 
they are not subject to the laws of Jesus"? Enabled by the new “social media" 
of the printing press, Reuchlin, his enemies, and his humanist supporters pub- 
lished numerous pamphlets, letters, dedications, and legal arguments that 
brought the issue of Jewish religious texts to international attention in the pre- 
Reformation period of the early sixteenth century. 

Appointed Archbishop of Mainz in 1514, Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg 
(1490-1545) was an Elector-prince of the Holy Roman Empire who served as a 
primary patron to Nikolaus Glockendon and commissioned significant work 
from other German artists such as Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Dürer.!* As 
the highest ranking prelate in Germany during the Reformation, Cardinal 
Albrecht is most remembered as the adversary who forwarded Martin Luther's 


io Recently published studies include: Franz Posset, Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522), a 
Theological Biography (Boston: Walter DeGruyter, 2015); David Price, Johannes Reuchlin 
and the Campaign to Destroy Jewish Books (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011); Erika 
Rommel, The Case against Johann Reuchlin: Religious and Social Controversy in Sixteenth- 
Century Germany (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2002). 

11 Johannes Reuchlin, Recommendation Whether to Confiscate, Destroy and Burn all Jewish 
Books: A Classic Treatise against Anti-Semitism, ed. Peter Wortsman (New York: Paulist 
Press, 2000). 

12 Reuchlin, Recommendation, 12-13. This point of view depends directly on Augustine, who 
referred to the Jews as “Capsarii,’ or book slaves. Paula Fredrickson, Augustine and the 

Jews: a Christian Defense of Jews and Judaism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010), 
320-321. 

13 Reuchlin, Recommendation, 12—13. 

14 Thomas Schauerte, Andreas Tacke, eds, Der Kardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg, 
Renaissancefürst und Mäzen (Regensburg: Schnell und Steiner, 2006), 2 vols.; for the 
Cardinals manuscripts see Alfons Biermann, “Die Miniaturen-Handschriften des 
Kardinals Albrecht von Brandenburg (1514—1545), Aachener Kunstblütter 46 (1975):15-310. 
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95 theses to Pope Leo x in Rome.” But the Cardinal was a significant leader 
in the German humanist community, which considered him a supporter and 
a "Reuchlinist."6 The Cardinal was especially an admirer and correspondent 
of Erasmus, who complained to the Cardinal (19 October 1519) that Reuchlin’s 
enemies “have long resented the new blossoming of the humanities and the 
ancient tongues.”!” Cardinal Albrecht frequently portrayed himself personified 
as saintly humanist heroes including St. Erasmus, whom he may have associ- 
ated with the eponymous living version, and as St. Jerome, the doctor trilinguis 
of the Vulgate Bible and a favored saint of Renaissance humanists and the art- 
ists they employed.!® 

Although of greatly different minds theologically, Cardinal Albrecht and 
Luther shared a common interest in Reuchlin’s work, which included the pub- 
lications such as Miracle Making Word (1494), Rudiments of Hebrew (1506), 
Augenspiegel (1511), Seven Penitential Psalms (1512), Art of the Kabbalah (1517), 
and Accents and Orthography of the Hebrew Language (1518). Luther used 
Reuchlin’s Seven Penitential Psalms, which included the original texts in Hebrew 
with annotated Latin translations, to produce his first German translation of 
scripture, Sieben Busspsalmen (1517)19 He also studied Reuchlin’s Art of the 
Kabbalah, but “when it came to the specific question of how to treat the great 
corpus of Jewish scholarship on the Bible, Luther shared little of Reuchlin's 
spirit or approach.7? Cardinal Albrecht, however, was inspired by both 
Reuchlin and Luther to use reformist ideas to revitalize traditional practices of 
the Church. It is often overlooked, for example, that Cardinal Albrecht com- 
missioned his own authorized version of a complete printed Bible in German 
(1534)?! Cardinal Albrecht also made a surprising but progressive choice when 


15 Bernhard Lohse, “Albrecht von Brandenburg und Luther,’ in Erzbishof Albrecht von 
Brandenburg 1490-1545, ein Kirch- und Reichsfürst der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Friedhlem 
Jürgensmeier (Frankfurt: Knecht, 1990), 73-83. 

16 Steinmann, “Andachts-Gebetbuch,” 170; Posset, Johann Reuchlin, 618. 

17 Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 175. 

18 Edgar Wind, “Albrecht of Brandenburg as St. Erasmus,’ Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
vol. 1, no. 2 (Oct. 1937), 142-162; Andreas Tacke, “Albrecht als heiliger Hieronymus,” 
in Schauerte and Tacke, 2: 117-129; Andreas Tacke, “With Cranach’s Help: Counter- 
Reformation Art before the Council of Trent,’ in Cranach, ed. Bodo Brinkmann (London: 
Royal Academy, 2008), 81-89. 

19 Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 75. 

20 Ibid, 213. 

21 The “Biblia beider Alt unnd Newen Testamenten" was “new verdeutsched” by Johann 
Dietenberger and printed at Mainz by Peter Jordan. Cardinal Albrecht is portrayed en- 
throned and in full regalia on the title page. Schauerte and Tacke, vol. 1, 140-141; digitized 
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deciding on the textual source to copy for the three related manuscripts dis- 
cussed in this essay; although Grimm and Wirsung printed the text by Thomas 
a Kempis in both Latin and German editions, all three of the Cardinal’s manu- 
scripts copy the German version.?? Reuchlin in turn sought out the Cardinal's 
support and dedicated his translation of (pseudo) Athanasius, On Various 
Questions (1519), to Cardinal Albrecht as the humanist above all other princes: 
"te caeteris Germaniae principibus literarum amantiorem.”?3 Although trans- 
lated from Greek, Reuchlin's work on Athanasius depends on Jewish theology, 
especially that of Maimonides, and like most of Reuchlin's publications the 
text includes typeface in multiple languages including Hebrew.?* 

Considered within this context, the image of the Finding of Jesus in the 
Temple by Glockendon comprises an exegetical project inspired by Reuchlin's 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish theological texts. As part of a typo- 
logical cycle, the Finding of Jesus in the Temple represents a purposely reconsid- 
ered iconographical approach because the text of the prayer book, structured 
according to events from the Life of Christ, does not include comparisons be- 
tween scriptural passages from the Old and New Testaments.?* Moreover, the 
printed prototype, illustrated with woodcuts by Hans Weiditz, does not in- 
clude any typological images at all.?6 Old Testament scenes were added to the 
first manuscript, illuminated by Simon Bening, as illustrated borders on the 
pages opposite from the miniatures (Fig. 17.2).2” Bening must have required 
some theological direction, because there seems to be no familiar anti-type 
for the Finding of Jesus in the Temple within traditional pictorial cycles, such as 
the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, which typically 
lack this image to follow a sequence from the Flight into Egypt directly to the 


version online at Münchener Digitalisierungen Zentrum/Digitale Bibliothek, viewed 04 
February 2017, http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/bsbooo85341/image 1. 

22 For both German and Latin editions see, Univeral Short Titel Catalog, viewed o4 February 
2017, http://ustc.ac.uk/index.php/record/658770 and http://ustc.ac.uk/index.php/record/ 
635709. 

23 Price, Johannes Reuchlin, зд and 238, note 113. 

24 Posset, Johann Reuchlin, 741. Reuchlin was influential in the development of printing 
Hebrew through collaboration with Thomas Anshelm (c. 1465/70-1523) of Pforzheim: see 
Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 22—24. 

25 Thomas а Kempis, Prayers and Meditations. 

26 Бог Weiditz’s illustrations (once attributed to Burgkmair) see Hans Burgkmair, Leben und 
Leiden Christi: Devotissime Meditationes de Vita Beneficiis et Passione Salvatoris Jesu Christi 
cum Gratiarum Actione (Munich: Hirth, 1923). 

27 See digital versions online at the J. Paul Getty Museum, cited in note 6. 
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Baptism of Christ.2® The densely illustrated medieval Bible Moralisee includes 
scenes from the story of 1 Samuel 10:17 but associates these with John 1935 
and the scene from Christ’s Passion in which the chief priests answer Pontius 
Pilate: “We have no king but Саеѕаг”29 

Because of its choice of the presentation of Saul as an Old Testament anti- 
type, Glockendon's image of the Finding of Jesus in the Temple resonates with 
the tradition of the Bible Moralisee in that it points to issues of kingship, and 
of the inability of the people to recognize their divinely chosen king. The 
miniature made for Cardinal Albrecht, however, emphasizes the role of the 
priesthood in this situation, because it is through the ritual of anointing by a 
priest that a king is made. In the Temple, the young Jesus reveals himself as the 
Messiah, or anointed one, among a group of elders including Temple priests.3° 
In the border below, Saul is revealed to the community as king because Samuel, 
in his role as king-maker, anointed him. The jar of oil used for the anointing is 
significantly displayed on an altar in the foreground of the border illustration. 
Although over-gilding impedes the recognition of it in Glockendon's version 
(Fig. 17.1), the object on the altar is perfectly detailed as a transparent vial in 
the comparable border by Simon Bening (Fig. 17.2) as well as that in the manu- 
script by Gabriel Glockendon (Fig. 17.3). In all three manuscripts, priestly du- 
ties are alluded to by the partially visible wash basin, reminiscent of one in the 
Merode Altarpiece, as the place where a priest would wash his hands before 
handling the sacrament. The surrounding architecture of the border space is 
ambiguous, but the elevation of columns, triforium, and double-lancet clere- 
story suggests a Gothic nave, which both Nikolaus and Gabriel Glockendon 
juxtapose with main scene to literally contain the Temple and the scene from 
the Old Testament within the architecture of the Church. 

In the border scene by Nikolaus Glockendon, the debate over the role of 
the priesthood enlivens the group of elders seated before Samuel and Saul 
(Fig. 17.1). Their specific features and costumes distinguish them as contem- 
porary figures, two which seem to represent portraits, which Glockendon is 


28  Astained glass program includes the Finding of Jesus in the Temple paired with a different 
anti-type: "Christ among the Doctors," Victoria and Albert Museum, viewed o4 February 
2017, http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/065275/christ-amongst-the-doctors-panel-rensig 
-everhard/. The centralized composition compares with a Christ Among the Doctors by 
the Master of the Catholic Kings in the National Gallery of Art, Washington: "Collection," 
National Gallery of Art, viewed 04 February 2017, http://www.nga.gov/content/ngaweb/ 
Collection/art-object-page.41656.html. 

29 Gerald B. Guest, Bible Moraliseé: Codex Vindobonensis 2554, Vienna, Ósterreiche 
Nationalbibliothek (New York: Harvey Miller, 1995), 109-110 (fols. 36v-37r). 

30 “Messiah; s.v. Catholic Encyclopedia, viewed од February 2017, http://www.newadvent 
.org/cathen/10212c.htm. 
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FIGURE 17.3 Gabriel Glockendon, Finding of Jesus in the Temple, ca. 1536-37, Prayer Book of 
Albrecht of Brandenburg: Vienna Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Codex 1847, 
fols. 15v-16r. 
PHOTO: GIOVANNI SCORCIONI. 


known to have added to this and other manuscripts for Cardinal Albrecht, such 
as the Missale Hallense (Hofbibliothek Ms. 10) preserved in Aschaffenburg.?! In 
the border with Samuel and Saul, one of figures dressed in crimson robes and 
holding a book on his lap appears to be Cardinal Albrecht himself? while a ges- 
ticulating, portly doctor dressed all in black seems to represent Martin Luther, 
who challenged the role of the "spiritual estate" of the Catholic priesthood as 


31 Horst Reber, Albrecht von Brandenburg: Kurfürst, Erzkanzler, Kardinal, 1490-1545 (Mainz: 
Landesmuseum Mainz, 1990), 83-98; Ulrich Merkl, Buchmalerei in Bayern in der ersten 
Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts: Spätblüte und Endzeit einer Gattung (Regensburg: Schnell and 
Steiner, 1999), 451-454. 

32 In the Modena prayer book, Cardinal Albrecht is also portrayed among the faithful in the 
miniature on fol. 124v. Likely portraits of the Cardinal within border illustrations have 
been identified in other manuscripts: see Sotheby's, The Hours of Albrecht of Brandenburg, 
Illuminated Manuscript by Simon Bening (London: Sotheby's, 19 June 2001), 10. 
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“a fine bit of lying and hypocrisy.’33 Luther's concept of “the priesthood of all 
believers” was alien to Cardinal Albrecht, whose presence in this image sug- 
gests that priests are necessary not only for sacred ritual and ceremony, but for 
the interpretation of the true meaning of scripture.?* The Cardinal would have 
found support for this position in Reuchlin’s writings, which presented sacred 
mysteries as something to be discovered through intense study, guided by the 
wisdom of the learned: “As it is written in the Talmud, ‘The secrets of the Law 
are given only to men of good counsel, to the sages, who teach the young, and 
to wise men of learning and intellect. "35 

The main scene of Glockendon’s Finding of Jesus in the Temple develops the 
concept of Christ as priest (Jesus compared with Samuel, the anointer), but 
also Christ as king (Jesus compared with Saul, the anointed).?6 In the text of 
1 Samuel 10:27, some of the people refused to recognize the authority of their 
newly anointed king: “But the children of Belial said: Shall this fellow be able 
to save us? And they despised him, and brought him no presents; but he dis- 
sembled as though he heard not.” In Glockendon’s miniature (Fig. 17.1), at least 
one of the elders in the Temple does not recognize the anointed presence of 
Christ as King, even though Jesus is portrayed sitting on a throne. A figure on 
the right, a worldly man dressed in a rose-colored robe lined with fur, has dark 
skin and an exaggerated physiognomy that points to his “stubborn” refusal to 
recognize Christ.” The anti-Semitic sentiment of this representation is unfor- 
tunately common for this period and points to the compartmentalization of 
Judaism by most supporters of Reuchlin, such as Willibald Pirckheimer, who 
scoffed that if Reuchlin had “love for the Jews? Then he would indeed deserve 
to be hated.'?? Reuchlin, however, was not ashamed of his personal relation- 
ship with Jacob ben Jehiel Loans, physician to Emperor Frederick 111, whom 
he addressed in a (1514) published letter as, “My Lord, dear master Jacob, my 


33 Martin Luther, “An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility,’ Three Treatises (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1960), See also Andrew Pettegree, Brand Luther: 1517, Printing, and the 
Making of the Reformation (New York: Penguin Press, 2015), 47-48. 

34 Luther especially challenged the pope's claim to be “the final and infallible interpreter of 
scripture.” Pettegree, 124. 

35 Reuchlin, On the Art of the Kabbalah/De Arte Cabalistica (New York: Abaris Books, 
1983), 71. 

36 Тһе above-mentioned Christ Among the Doctors panel in the National Gallery of Art jux- 
taposes worldly and heavenly kingship by including the figure of Emperor Maximilian 
standing behind the enthroned Jesus. 

37 Sarah Lipton, Images of Intolerance: the Representation of Jews and Judaism in the Bible 
Moralisee (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), 20-21. 

38 Rommel, The Case against Johann Reuchlin, 137. 
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companion, and my good friend.”3? Yet Reuchlin recognized the conversion 
of Jews as an ultimate goal for Christians, although he argued against coer- 
sive measures: “we should move them with logical argument and gentleness 
of manner that they would rather join us and not flee from us, so that with 
God’s help and the testimony of their own books, we may succeed in convert- 
ing them to the cause of our Mother, the Christian Church.’*° 

Reuchlin’s ambiguous approach to Judaism applied even to his study of lin- 
guistics, as his Rudiments of Hebrew (1506) colonized the language by apply- 
ing Latin paradigms and declensions to the explication of Hebrew grammar.*! 
Reuchlin also studied the Kabbalah, but for the purpose of divulging Christian 
truths, such as proof that Jesus was the Messiah demonstrated by morphologi- 
cal relationship between YHVH, the ineffable name of God (also known as the 
Tetragrammaton) and YHSVH, the effable name of Jesus: 


The wise Kabbalists state that everything is to be accomplished through 
the Messiah, and that all his works are done through the Tetragrammaton 
YHVH.... The Talmudists attribute many names to this king, [but] accord- 
ing to the Kabbalists, the Messiah has only one name, the unpronounce- 
able үнун.*? 


Although based on orthography “that makes no sense etymologically and has 
no basis in Hebrew usage,”*? Reuchlin believed that the Messiah would be rec- 
ognizable through his name: 


This name will be made up of all the letters (vowels and consonants) that 
stand for “mercy” and no other. We contend that these will be the four 
holy letters [vH vH] by which, as with marks and symbols, the ineffable 
is represented, together with the consonant S, the way the ineffable is 
named.”** 


Thus Reuchlin construed that adding the letter S to the middle of the 
Tetragrammaton produced a Pentagrammaton that spelled Jeshua, also spelled 
Jehoshua (or Jesus), proving that Jesus was the Messiah, the anointed one. This 


39 Price Johannes Reuchlin, 61-62. 
40 Reuchlin, Recommendation, 87. 
41 Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 68-69. 
42 Reuchlin, Kabbalah, 12—113. 

43 Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 63. 

44 Reuchlin, Kabbalah, 113-114. 
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revealed mystery of words and letters was made known to many of Reuchlin’s 
readers not only through his esoteric writings on the Kabbalah, but through 
the imprimatur of his printer Thomas Anshelm (c. 1465/70-1523) of Pforzheim, 
who made important contributions to the early printing of Hebrew and incor- 
porated the Pentagrammaton written in Hebrew characters into his printer’s 
device.*5 

Thus the Finding of Jesus in the Temple represents a visual exegesis on the 
concept of the Messiah, “the anointed one” and its multi-textual relationship 
to the person named Jesus. Another image in Cardinal Albrecht’s prayer book 
focuses on a related theme, a meditation on the name of Jesus, “carefully writ- 
ten, by Pilate the governor, in the three most renowned languages of the world, 
in letters of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, in this form, and in these words: ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. "^6 This image by Nikolaus Glockendon comprises 
a full-page miniature of angels presenting the Titulus Crucis with the inscrip- 
tion made by Pilate written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It illustrates a prayer, 
reminiscent of the above mentioned Bible Moraliseé, which associates Christ’s 
encounter with Pontius Pilate from John 1915-22 with the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the long tradition of Jewish texts that interpret them: 


And so it is that the mystic sense of this title is found in the famous scrip- 
tures of the prophets expressed in their own words. What, therefore, the 
sacred page had predicted, what clear tradition had handed down along 
the ages, in praise of Thy life-giving Name, that the heathen governor, 
inspired by God, wrote down on a small tablet, as an everlasting memo- 
rial of the Crucified, in these words, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews." 


This prayer also reveals how the research methods of Reuchlin and the teach- 
ing methods of the Cardinal's prayer book are inextricably bound with anti- 
Judaism, if not anti-Semitism, because, according to the prayer, the Jews, led 
by their own priests, could not believe their own words, even when written in 
their own language: 


45 Illustrated in Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 24. 

46 Thomas à Kempis, Prayers and Meditations, 135; for an online view of a similar image, see 
the version by Simon Bening (on page 6 of the image viewer): "Prayer Book of Albrecht 
of Brandenburg," The J. Paul Getty Museum, accessed o4 February 2017, http://www.getty 
.edu/art/collection/objects/1402/simon-bening-prayer-book-of-cardinal-albrecht-of 
-brandenburg-flemish-about-1525-1530/. 
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When therefore, many of the Jews had read this title, the priests, in the 
fury of their ill-will, could not bear that the glory of Thy Name, which 
they had been struggling with all their might to obscure, and—which was 
yet more senseless—to wipe out at the same time as Thy life should be 
proclaimed to the world.*? 


Glockendon's illustration of the Finding of Jesus in the Temple thus demon- 
strates the Cardinal's Reuchlinist interest in the recondite relationship be- 
tween the Hebrew Scriptures and the Christian New Testament, based on the 
supersessionist study of Jewish texts and a teleological morphology of Hebrew 
words. The analysis of this one image also serves to make some sense of the 
paradox between Reuchlin's passionate efforts to preserve and defend the 
study of Hebrew and humanist culture's inability to tolerate Judaism as an in- 
dependent religion with its own cultural and theological heritage. Moreover, it 
suggests a possible theory for the Cardinal's thrice repeated manuscript com- 
mission, which can be seen as the working out of a didactic program of illustra- 
tion for a vernacular text designed for pedagogy, developed as follows. 

The Cardinal's project was inspired by an accessible German translation 
of Thomas à Kempis, printed by Grimm and Wirsung and illustrated by Hans 
Weiditz. He then proceeded to commission the first manuscript by Simon 
Being, with a program of New Testament illustrations similar to the prototype, 
but with the addition of historiated borders of Old Testament scenes on the 
opposite pages. This arrangement provided the traditional pairing of Old and 
New Testament themes but didn't serve to visually emphasize the hermeneutic 
relationships that were part of the project's purpose. So a second manuscript 
was commissioned with both cycles of illustration combined into single full- 
page miniatures by Nikolaus Glockendon. This new design also allowed for 
a more efficient production process between Glockendon and the Cardinal's 
scriptorium, because Glockendon provided out-sourced illustrations for this 
and other manuscripts produced by the Cardinal's own scribe and illuminator, 
Georg Stierlin.*? Stierlin not only produced the text and illuminated initials 
for the manuscript made by Nikolaus Glockendon but also for the third manu- 
script made by Glockendon's son Gabriel. 

Gabriel's manuscript, although influenced by the compositions of both 
his father and Simon Bening, reveals a more modern design aesthetic strong- 
ly influenced by printed books, with extremely regular layout, predictable 
square-framed initials, decorative marginal rulings in red, top-line calligraphic 


47 Thomas а Kempis, Prayers and Meditations, 135-136. 
48 Merkl, Buchmalerei in Bayern, 93-94; Biermann, Miniaturen-Handschriften, 213-221. 
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flourishes, and tapering final paragraphs. Gabriel’s version not only warrants 
general comparison to contemporary printed books but includes marginal 
decoration directly copied from the hand-illuminated printed prayer book 
of Emperor Maximilian 1.49 This dialogue with printed books suggests that 
Cardinal Albrecht's triple manuscript project was possibly headed full circle 
from print to manuscript and back again.5? Perhaps that was where it was in- 
tended to end up all along, as multiple copies of didactic prayers in the vernac- 
ular, so that many people, including Reformers and Jews, could be instructed 
in the hidden truths about the Messiah in Hebrew Scripture: 


The best and most loving thing Thou couldst do for men so wicked, was 
to pray that they might confess that Thou, the Son of God, hadst truly 
come in the flesh. And thus were filled those memorable words of Isaias, 
which of old he had spoken concerning Thee: "And he hath borne the 
sins of many, and hath prayed for the transgressors,’ that they may not 
perish.5! 


Although the ultimate goal of a printed version can only be conjectured, we 
may nevertheless conclude that, like the young Jesus found by his parents in 
the Temple, all three prayer books made for Cardinal Albrecht were born to 
teach. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Nicolaes Witsen’s Collection, his Influence, and the 
Primacy of the Image! 


Rebecca P Brienen 


Nicolaes Witsen (1641-1717) was at the center of political life in the Dutch 
Republic throughout his lifetime: he was elected burgomaster of Amsterdam 
thirteen times, he was a special ambassador to Great Britain, and he served as 
a Director of the Dutch East India Company (Fig. 18.1). Furthermore, he was 
a close confidant and advisor to Dutch Stadholder Prince Willem 111 and a 
personal friend of Peter the Great of Russia. Although scholars have tended 
to focus on these aspects of his considerable influence, in the past two de- 
cades attention has nonetheless shifted to Witsen's important scientific and 
cultural contributions.” Indeed, Witsen was not simply a major political play- 
er, he was also a curator of the Amsterdam botanic garden, a member of the 
English Royal Society, a patron of artists, a published expert on shipbuilding 


1 An earlier version of this essay, "Nicolas Witsen and his Circle: Globalization, Art Patronage, 
and Collecting in Amsterdam circa 1700,’ appeared in Contingent Lives: Social Identity 
and Material Culture in the VOC World, ed. Nigel Worden (Cape Town: Historical Studies 
Department, University of Cape Town, 2007), 439—449. 

2 See Marion Peters’ excellent new biography of Witsen, De wijze koopman. Het wereld- 
wijde onderzoek van Nicolaes Witsen (1641-1717), burgemeester en VOC-bewindhebber van 
Amsterdam (Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 2010). This work, which draws on her 2008 dissertation 
and a number of previously published articles, emphasizes Witsen's dual roles as merchant 
and scientific amateur. See also Johan Fredrik Gebhard's older but still useful study, Het leven 
van Mr. Nicolaas Cornelisz. Witsen. (1641-1717). (Utrecht: J. W. Leeflang, 1881-1882), which fo- 
cuses only on Witsen's political career, but helpfully reproduces his letters to Gijsbert Cuper 
(the originals are in the UB Amsterdam), with whom he enjoyed a lively correspondence 
that addressed scientific as well as artistic issues. See also P. J. A. N. Rietbergen, "Witsen's 
World: Nicolaas Witsen (1641-1717) between the Dutch East India Company and the Republic 
of Letters,” in All of One Company: The VOC in Biographical Perspective (Utrecht: HES, 1986), 
121-134. Several of the contributors to the exhibition catalog by Ellinoor Bergvelt, and Renée 
Kistemaker, eds. De Wereld binnen handbereik: Nederlandse kunst-en rariteitenverzameling, 
1585-1735, (Amsterdam: Amsterdam Historisch Museum, 1992), discuss Witsen. 
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FIGURE 18.1 Jacob Houbraken after Hendrik Porthoven and Michiel van Musscher, Portrait of 


Nicolaes Cornelisz. Witsen, 1749-1759. Etching 183 mm x 16 mm. Rijksmuseum, 


Amsterdam: https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/nl/collectie/RP-P-1937-1197. Art in the 
public domain. 
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and Tartary (inner Eurasia), and, most importantly for this essay, creator of one 
of the last great universal collections in the Dutch Republic.? 

Given the recent interest in the study of material culture and social iden- 
tity in the voc (Dutch East India Company) world, with particular attention 
focused on social relationships and how they were articulated through objects 
(via gift exchange, for example), it seems an especially good time to address 
the collecting and patronage activities of Nicolaes Witsen, which were facili- 
tated by his connections in both the Dutch East and West India companies.* 
The acquisition of images and objects for his collection, which held pride of 
place in his Amsterdam home, was a lifelong obsession for Witsen, influencing 
his personal as well as his professional relationships. A comprehensive investi- 
gation of his vast collection is beyond the scope of this essay; here I will instead 
explore how this rich resource may nuance our understanding of Witsen’s 
character and influence, provide new insights into the importance of visual 
knowledge in the Netherlands in late seventeenth and early eighteenth-centu- 
ries, and raise questions about the interpretation of such universal collections. 


Collecting and Creating the World in Early 18th Century Amsterdam 


Foreign travelers to Amsterdam around 1700 were astonished by the wealth of 
natural wonders and other types of exotic objects that could be found in the 
collections of its citizens. Apart from the stadholders, the Dutch lacked nobil- 
ity to set the standards for collecting practices, which were largely dominated 


3 Witsen's work on Tartary was the subject of a joint Dutch-Russian research project, which 
translated and digitized his books on this region in 2010. One of the lead scholars was 
Dr. Bruno Naarden, emeritus professor University of Amsterdam. See his “Witsen’s Studies of 
Inner Eurasia,” in The Dutch Trading Companies as Knowledge Networks (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
211-239. Officially Tartary indicated the region of Eurasia that was controlled by the Tartars 
under Mongol leadership in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; it remained common 
in Europe to refer to this enormous geographical area as Tartary into the eighteenth century. 
The Columbia Gazetteer of the World Online. s.v. "Tartary," accessed 29 October 2010, http:// 
www.columbiagazetteer.org. 

4 The research project “Construction of Social Identities in VOC Cape Town,’ a joint en- 
deavor of University of Cape Town and University of the Western Cape, is a clear example 
of this trend in the scholarship. See Nigel Worden, ed., Cape Town between East and West: 
Social Identities in a Dutch Colonial Town (Johannesburg: Jacana/Hilversum: Verloren), 
2012. Another example is the 2002-2003 exhibition at the Rijksmuseum (and catalog of the 
same title) by Kees Zandvliet, et al., The Dutch Encounter with Asia, 1600-1950 (Amsterdam: 
Rijksmuseum, 2002). 
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by the regents and the wealthy middle classes, many of whom were involved 
with the Dutch trading companies and their overseas activities in Asia, 
Africa, and the Americas.? Even if one lacked such connections, the fact that 
Amsterdam was a center of maritime trade meant that objects from around 
the world could be purchased directly from sailors or intermediaries such 
as apothecaries. Not surprisingly, Amsterdam was also home to the largest 
number of collectors in the Dutch Republic, whose cabinets were visited and 
admired by many travelers, including Tsar Peter ı of Russia. As identified by 
historian Roelof van Gelder, there were four primary types of collections in 
the Dutch Republic in the period between 1600-1730: antiquities (especially 
Roman medals and coins); fine arts (in the form of oil paintings and drawings); 
natural history (often also including ethnographic artifacts), and encyclopedic 
or universal collections that included all of these objects.® It is into this last 
category that Witsen’s extraordinary collection should be placed. 


Nicolaes Witsen's Collection (1641-1717) 


Simply calling it a universal collection or one of the last great “cabinets of cu- 
riosities” does not prepare one for the distinctiveness of the things that Witsen 
collected.” Together the items, from ceremonial swords to botanical watercol- 
ors, function as a portrait of his intellectual and aesthetic interests as well as his 
global connections. Witsen’s inventory of his collection has unfortunately been 
lost, although his holdings may be largely reconstructed through the long and 
detailed seventy-plus page auction catalog published in 1728: Catalogus van de 
uitmuntenden en zeer vermaarde Konst en Natuurkabinetten ... byeenvergadert 
en naargelated door den Wel. Ed. Heer en Mr. Nicolaas Witsen (Amsterdam: Dirk 


5 A pioneering effort to document the rich collecting practices of this group may be seen in 
Bergvelt and Kistemaker, De wereld binnen handbereik. 

6 Roelof van Gelder, “De wereld binnen handbereik: Nederlandse kunst- en rariteitverza- 
melingen 1585-1735,” in Bergvelt and Kistemaker, De wereld binnen handbereik, 30-31. As Van 
Gelder notes, natural history collections were most common; the smallest number of collec- 
tions were devoted to antiquities, which nonetheless represented the oldest specialized form 
of collecting. 

7 Cabinets of curiosities or ‘Kunst und Wunder Kammeren’ are Renaissance collections that 
included a variety of objects, both natural and man-made, from all over the world. Typically 
assembled by royalty and scientists, one of the most famous of these collections was amassed 
by Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf 11. 
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van Hage, 1728).8 This catalog was created when the majority of the collection 
was prepared for sale by Witsen's heirs.? In 2010 historian Marion Peters pub- 
lished an excellent study of Witsen, providing the first comprehensive discus- 
sion of Witsen's collection.!? I draw upon her research here, although my aim is 
to provide a broader, more interpretive overview of this material, while at the 
same time bringing attention to Witsen's artistic patronage and his important 
collection of informational images. It is important to note that inventories list 
what a person owned at a particular point in time, although in reality a col- 
lection such as Witsen's was always changing, with objects moving in and out. 
The 1728 catalog does not represent the entire breadth of Witsen's collection, 
although it remains the single most important source for documenting his col- 
lection of art and curiosities at the time of his death. 

My analysis here is based on careful study of the 1728 auction catalog, which 
has been enhanced by reading Witsen's correspondence in Dutch with fellow 
scientific amateur Gijsbert Cuper and studying the images in his published 
work on East and West Tartary, some eighteen of which are thought to illustrate 
items he personally owned." In addition, I have examined the watercolors in 
the Teyler's Museum in Haarlem, which were also originally part of Witsen's 
collection; copies of images of objects in Witsen's collection reproduced in 
Cuper's correspondence with him (in the collection of the ов Amsterdam); 
as well as engravings after images by the Dutch artist Cornelis de Bruyn, who 
both collected specimens and created images for Witsen during his travels. 
Although it is unknown whether or not the organization of the collection as 
laid out in the 1728 catalog accurately reflects the actual installation of the col- 
lection in Witsen's house, where the specimens and objects were organized 
into cabinets, each with multiple drawers, I see no reason to believe that it 
would deviate significantly. 


8 As Peters notes, the original inventory of Witsen's property [staat en inventaris van de 
goederen, middelen en effecten"] runs 85 folio pages and was compiled by notary Arent 
van Eybergen (Peters, De wijze koopman, 368). 

9 Later auction catalogs related to Witsen document small groups of items, such as manu- 
scripts, that were not included in this sale. 

10 Peters discussion of the collection is highly detailed and draws upon her deep knowledge 
of Witsen’s life and history. 

11 See Bruno Naarden, “The Illustrations in Witsen's North and East Tartary,” Resources 
Huygens ING, accessed o1 February 2017, http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/retroboeken/ 
witsen/english illustrations.pdf. Peters also discovered additional resources for recon- 
structing Witsen's collection, including Cuper's discussion about three visits he made to 
the collection. Peters, De wijze koopman, 424. I did not read Witsen's correspondence in 
Latin with Cuper. 
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As presented in the 1728 auction catalog, Witsen's collection is divided into 
four parts, with the first three parts representing artificialia and the last dedi- 
cated to naturalia; sub sections are generally grouped by drawer, presumably 
in the multiple cabinets designed to hold the collection that were housed 
in the art-annex study room at 440 Herengracht, where Witsen and his wife 
moved in 1711. In the inventory, it is usually clear why certain objects are placed 
together—often because they are the same type of thing, such as coins or 
paintings, for example. Items made of the same material, such as ivory, are also 
grouped together, as are objects that have a shared place of origin and subject 
matter, such as a group of religious souvenirs from Jerusalem. 

Part I (5 pages) of the catalog begins with Witsen’s antiquities, primarily in 
the form of Roman coins (thirty-two), which were presumably set off at the be- 
ginning because they were valuable and very much in demand among intellec- 
tuals and collectors in the Dutch Republic at this time.!? Part 11 (16 pages) also 
begins with coins and medallions, although these modern works are in much 
larger numbers (over six hundred). Together they testify to Witsen's interest 
in European and Dutch history, representing important monarchs as well as 
events from the Dutch Revolt. Male members of Witsen's family, including his 
father, also amassed important and costly collections of ancient coins, which 
was not unusual among Dutch men of wealth and rank during this period.!? 
The focus on coins in this section of the catalog continues with over one hun- 
dred coins from Persia and Surat, areas in which the voc had an active pres- 
ence and Witsen had both professional and personal interests. As Peters' notes, 
Witsen had twenty-eight books in his library on the subject of numismatics to 
support this interest.!* 

In addition, the catalog describes a select group of Tartar antiquities in 
the form of fine jewelry, some of which were reproduced as illustrations in 
Witsen's book, Noord en Oost Tartaryen (Amsterdam, 1705) and a small selec- 
tion of Greek and Roman urns and marbles, which together total sixty-eight 
items (Fig. 18.2). Also included here is “a bas relief broken out of the ruins of 
ancient Persepolis by Cornelis de Bruyn.” De Bruyn (ca. 1652-1727) was one 
of the Dutch Republic's most extraordinary artist-travelers; during his second 


12 Such items often come first in this type of inventory. 

13 As Peters notes, Charles Patin visited Jan Witsen in 1671, calling his collection “the most 
beautiful in Amsterdam." De wijze koopman, 370. Witsen's father Cornelis' collection of 
coins and medallions was sold for 30,000 guilders after his death. Ibid., 368. 

14 Peters, De wijze koopman. 388. 

15 “... ёеп Basrelief standbeeld, door Cornelis de Bruyn gebroken uyt de Ruine van het oude 
Persepolis.’ See Catalogus van Witsen, part 11, page 13, item 9. 
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FIGURE 18.2 Engraving of Siberian antiquities and natural history specimens in Nicolaes 
Witsen, Noord en Oost Tartaryen (Amsterdam, 1705). This ripped out sheet was 
included in the correspondence between Cuper and Witsen, now in the collection 
of the UB Amsterdam. 


extended period abroad (1701-1708), he made careful drawings of Persepolis 
and collected natural history specimens and antiquities for Witsen, among 
others.!6 The catalog lists a small collection of books in Latin, Arabic, and 
Russian in this section, although they were probably shelved in bookcases and 
not grouped with these antique objects. Most of Witsen's books were inherited 
by his nephew Nicolaas п and are not included in the catalog.!” 


16 бее de Bruyn’s travel accounts: Reizen van Cornelis de Bruyn door de vermaardste deelen 
van Klein Asia (Delft 1698) and Reizen over Moskovie, door Persie en Indie (Amsterdam 
171). 

17 See Marion Peters' reconstruction of Witsen's library in "From the Study of Nicolaes 
Witsen (1641-1717): His Life with Books and Manuscripts," Lias 21, no. 1 (1994): 1-49. 
Witsen's library included some 2200 titles in 5 bookcases. See Peters, De wijze koopman, 
366. 
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Part 111 (23 pages) continues with a group of rare and curious non-European 
objects made of fine or unusual materials, such as cups of amber, Japanese 
lacquer boxes, and spoons carved of lapis. One drawer in the cabinet discussed 
here is largely dedicated to miniature portraits, including a small image of hir- 
sute Catherina Gonzales, “whose entire face was covered with hair.”!8 Another 
drawer is filled with eastern curiosities and ornaments, including necklaces 
with Chinese beads, Persian cups, and a carved Indian breast plate. A group 
of precious stones includes а ‘sorcerer’s’ ring from Ceylon, coral, rubies, and 
turquoise, most of it carved, as well as a model in rock crystal of a diamond 
owned by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Other objects are unified by their place 
of origin, having been brought back by pilgrims to the Holy Land. The collec- 
tion included five models of the holy grave in Jerusalem, reliquaries, holy earth, 
crosses of cedar, and rosary beads. Yet another drawer holds objects carved 
from ivory, most of them Chinese in origin. Unique in this part of the cata- 
log is a unified group of twenty-one Tartar and Chinese idols that were plun- 
dered from pagodas during the 1691 war against the king of Paroe. Added to 
this group, are two “wooden American idols of a man and woman,” suggesting 
that Witsen had classified these objects by use, in this case religious, as well as 
by geographic origin. Testifying to Witsen’s interest in geography is the multi- 
volume, hand-colored edition of Johannes Blaeu’s Grand Atlas. 

The beautifully rendered maps and other illustrations included in the Grand 
Atlas are additionally evidence of Witsen’s engagement with all forms of visual 
knowledge, which is emphasized in this section of the catalog. Here Witsen's 
declares himself to be a great collector of drawings and paintings, many of them 
non-western. His collection of Persian miniatures included nearly 500 individ- 
ual portraits; in addition Witsen owned an impressive collection of almost 400 
Chinese drawings and paintings, especially landscapes, many of them scrolls. 
This collection of high quality non-western representations was quite unusual 
among contemporary collectors; it was complemented by a group of twenty- 
four Turkish images, “showing the costumes of all of nobles of the empire, who 
may be found at the court of the Sultan in Constantinople, painted by the great 
traveler Cornelis de Bruyn, with a description of their characteristics"? Fine 


18 Catalogus van Witsen, part 111. Presumably she was related to the famous family at the 
French court in the sixteenth century. 

19 Catalogus van Witsen, part 111. Traveling on his own to Constantinople, de Bruyn did not 
make images of “ambassadorial subjects,’ showing retinues and delegations meeting with 
their Turkish counterparts. Most of de Bruyn's images of Turkish men and women build 
on the existing visual tradition. See Michiel Roding, “Die met zoort van Volk wil ver- 
keeren ...' het beeld van de Turk in the Nederlandse grafiek (1450—1900)," in Н. Theunissen, 
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engravings after these images, or ones similar to them, were reproduced in De 
Bruyn’s first travel account, Reizen van Cornelis de Bruyn door de vermaardste 
deelen van Klein Asia (Delft 1698) (Fig. 18.3). Although he shows little interest in 
establishing a particular phenotype, De Bruyn demonstrates careful attention 
to detail in his depiction of the clothing and ornaments worn by the Ottoman 
men and women at the court, whom he had the opportunity to study in per- 
son during his residency in Constantinople around 1680. Witsen clearly valued 
carefully rendered, high quality images like De Bruyn’s, although the catalog 
records the names of very few artists, making this suite of illustrations unusual. 
Also listed here are a couple of still lifes and a handful of portraits, including 
images of Czar Peter and other members of his family, a portrait of the Greek 
patriarch Nico, and a portrait of two Southlanders (from Papua New Guinea), 
“who were here [in Amsterdam] to be viewed.”?° 

Witsen’s images of non-European people are complemented by an assort- 
ment of clothing from Moscow and Tartary, a set of drawn maps of China, 
Persia, the Indies, and Australia, and weapons from India, Persia, China, Japan, 
and Africa, with one described as a “fancy silver and jewel inlaid musket, given 
as a present to Witsen from the Dey of Algiers.”?! Items directly related to areas 
of Witsen’s intellectual interests, as distinguished from his professional duties, 
include a collection of mathematical instruments and a set of miniature boats 
from all over the world. Witsen was an established expert on boatbuilding 
(which in part explains his relationship with Peter the Great), and he had ear- 
lier published a book on ship-building techniques, Aeloude en hedendaegsche 
scheeps-bouw en bestier (1671). 

Witsen's collection also includes many drawings of non-western plants and 
animals, many of which were directly commissioned by Witsen or were ob- 
tained through his global connections.?? Witsen valued images by trained art- 
ists produced after life or naar het leven, a designation that vouched for the 


ed., Topkapi & turkomanie: Turks-Nederlandse ontmoetingen sinds 1600 (Amsterdam: De 
Bataafsche Leeuw, 1990), 72. 

20 Ре Bruyns portrait of one of these men is reproduced as an engraving in his 1711 travel 
account. 

21 Catalogus van Witsen, 17. 

22 Witsen also had an important relationship with Laurens Pijl, governor of Ceylon from 
1681-1692. See Jaap van der Veen, "Met grote moeite en kosten: de totstandkoming van 
zeventiende-eeuwse verzamelingen,” in Bergvelt and Kistemaker, De wereld binnen hand- 
bereik, 58. See also, J. Heniger, “Botanisch onderzoek op Ceylon in de v.o.c. tijd,’ in Het 
machtige Eyland. Ceylon en de V.O.C. (Den Haag: S.D.U., 1988), 77-83. 
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FIGURE 18.3 





Cornelis de Bruyn, Ottoman Women, engraving reproduced 
in Reizen van Cornelis de Bruyn door de vermaardste 
deelen van Klein Asia (Delft 1698), plate 34-35. Digitale 
bibliotheek voor de Nederlandse letteren, accessed 20 
February 2017, http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/bruyoo4reizo3 01/ 
bruyoo4reizo3 o1 0023.php. 
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authenticity and accuracy of the representation.?? He supported the travel 
of artists, such as de Bruyn and others, to various parts of the world that he 
wished to know more about.?* A “book with animals, birds, fish, and insects, 
painted after life in Batavia” listed in the inventory likely corresponds to the 
volume now in the collection of the Teyler’s museum in Haarlem, which may 
have been created by the Dutchman Herbert de Jager.?5 At the beginning of 
this book Witsen describes the contents as: “plants, trees, and herbs, made for 
me in India and Batavia, N. Witsen 1700.25 The fact that these images were 
made in situ was important to Witsen, and it speaks to his strong interest in 
visual accuracy. The Witsen Codex (1692), which includes landscapes, flora and 
fauna from the Copper Mountains, and is now in the collection of the Iziko 
Museums of Cape Town, was also created for Witsen.?’ This later work is not 
listed in the 1728 catalog and may instead have been sold at a different date. 
Witsen also regularly engaged trained artists to make images of objects in his 
collection, both as an inventory and to share with others; many examples of 
such images are preserved both in his correspondence with Cuper at the UB 
in Amsterdam and as illustrations in his book on Tartary. In addition, Witsen 
encouraged others, such as his beloved nephew Jonas Witsen п, to actively 
commission artists to make naar het leven images for their own collections.?8 


23 бее Witsen, de Bruyn, and Cuper on the accuracy of de Bruyn's images of Persepolis. 
De Bruyn, Aenmerkingen over de printverbeeldingen van de Overblyfzelen van het oude 
Persepolis (Amsterdam, 1712), defends the accuracy of his images. For a general discussion 
of “naar het leven,” see Rebecca P. Brienen, Visions of Savage Paradise: Albert Eckhout, 
Court Painter in Colonial Dutch Brazil (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2006), 
68-70. 

24 When Witsen sent an expedition to Australia in the 1690s, he specifically included artists, 
and he was very disappointed when very few images were produced. William Eisler, “Terra 
Australis: Art and Exploration 1500-1768,” in Terra Australis: The Furthest Shore, William 
Eisler and Bernard Smith, eds. (New South Wales: ICCA, 1988), 25-27. 

25 Тһе emphasis is mine. I have studied these simple drawings in person. See also Peters, De 
wijze koopman, 377. 

26 Planten, boomen, gewassen en kruiden voor mij doen aftekenen in Indien en van Batavia 
besorgt N Witsen 1700.” Plantae javanicae pictae ex Java transmissae anno MDCC cura et 
sumtibus Nicolai Witsen consulis Amstelaedamensis. 

27 See Codex Witsenii, Ed. By M. L. Wilson et al. (Cape Town: Iziko Museums, 2002). 

28 бее Dirk Valkenburg’s images of Surinam for Witsen. Literature on this subject includes: 
A. Schendel, “Een stille plantage in Suriname door Dirk Valkenburg.” Bulletin van het 
Rijksmuseum (1963): 80-86 and Chr. P. van Eeghen, “Dirk Valkenburg: boekhouder, schri- 
jver, kunstschilder voor Jonas Witsen.” Oud Holland 61(1946). Recent work on Valkenburg 
includes Charles Ford’s Marxist interpretation of Valkenburg’s slave images: “People as 
Property,” Oxford Art Journal 25 (2002): 1-16 and my essay, "Embodying Race and Pleasure: 
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Jonas Witsen is perhaps best known for his patronage of the Dutch artist Dirk 
Valkenburg (1675-1721). Valkenburg traveled to Surinam in 1706 as Witsen's em- 
ployee and was tasked with making representations of plants, animals, and 
people, resulting highly naturalistic oil paintings of tropical landscapes, still 
lifes, and the extraordinary Slave Dance, also called Slave Play (c. 1708), now in 
the collection of the Statens Museum for Kunst in Copenhagen. 

The final section (1v) of this extraordinary catalog is dedicated to naturalia 
and weighs in at an impressive 32 pages; certainly this part of the collection was 
in dialogue with Witsen's collection of natural history illustrations. It is sepa- 
rated into two main sections: dried specimens (22 pages) and wet preparations 
(10 pages). As other scholars have noted, seventy-five percent of the collections 
in Amsterdam in the seventeenth century included naturalia, with shells being 
represented in nearly all of these, so it is not surprising to read of the vast qual- 
ity of shells, coral, and other products of the sea in Witsen's cabinet.?? Witsen's 
beautiful and expensive shells, which were given their own cabinet apart from 
the rest of the collection in one of the front reception rooms in his house at 
440 Herengracht, may have been displayed in an “artful” fashion.?? In addi- 
tion to shells, Witsen collection also includes horns of various types and sizes. 
Witsen's correspondence with his friend and fellow amateur Gijsbert Cuper 
about the probable existence of unicorns, not as mythic creatures, but as a real 
flesh and blood animals, is a good example of the way he used both natural 
history specimens and drawings by artists to support his scientific arguments.?! 

This section further includes naturally occurring materials unworked by 
human hands, such as gold, silver, minerals from Europe, the East and West 
Indies, and Africa. Another group includes petrified bones and teeth of a mam- 
moth, which the catalog notes were excavated in 1703 outside the city Vergatura 
in Siberia. Although the objects here are ideally shaped by God and not by 
man’s artificial interventions, the occasional anomaly slips through, such as a 
black ebony walking stick. 

Wet preparations dominate the second half of this group and number 245, 
which leaves one wondering how Witsen possibly could have stored all of these 


Dirk Valkenburg’s Slave Dance,’ in Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 58 (2007/2008): 
242-264. 

29 Bert Van der Roemer, “Neat Nature: The Relation between Nature and Art in a Dutch 
Cabinet of Curiosities from the Early Eighteenth Century,” History of Science 42, no. 1 
(2004): 50. He is drawing on the research of Jaap de Veen, as published in Bergvelt and 
Kistemaker, Wereld Binnen Handbereik. 

зо Peters, De wijze koopman, 410. 

31 Correspondence Cuper and Witsen, uB Amsterdam. 
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jars in one room along with the rest of his collection. Presumably the multiple 
crocodiles that are listed were immature specimens, such as the fetus of the 
hippo that is also included in this group! The majority of animals whose geo- 
graphic place of origin is named are from the East Indies: they include gekkos, 
sloths, snakes, a flying fish, and East Indian crocodiles. Other well-represented 
regions include the West Indies, from which Witsen had procured specimens 
from individuals like his friend Johannes van Scharpenhuysen and his nephew 
Jonas Witsen 11.22 A cedar cabinet with eighteen drawers filled with all types 
of animals from Surinam is listed in his collection as having been created by 
a “distinguished liefhebber in Surinam.’ This person is believed to have been 
the father of Jonas Witsen's first wife.33 One of the most disturbing items listed 
here is a “small Surinam child,” whom Witsen elsewhere describes as white, 
although its parents were black slaves. This is not the only human specimen 
listed. Witsen also has a cedar chest that holds the skeletons of two babies; 
with the door to the chest painted with a genre scene of “a young woman read- 
ing a letter.”3+ As befits their lower status within the hierarchy of animals, the 
last type of animal to be listed are insects, whose dried specimens number 
thirty-three. 


Nicolaes Witsen’s Collection, his Influence, and the Limits of 
Interpretation 


In his work on Dutch collections, Roelof van Gelder gives a short list of rea- 
sons collectors had for creating cabinets: they could be a means of achieving 
higher social status, a financial investment, a source of aesthetic enjoyment, 
a resource for demonstrating God’s power of creation (especially in natural 
history collections), an expression of individual curiosity, and/or a source of 
scientific investigation. Of course, while these are useful guidelines, an indi- 
vidual’s motivations for collecting are often a combination of various factors. 
Witsen's collection first presents itself (as is often the case with so-called 
universal collections) as an enormous and rather confusing mass of materials: 
ancient and modern coins, carved gems, books, fine Chinese paintings, Mughal 


32 Peters, De wijze koopman, 420. 

33“... door een voornaam Liefhebber op Suriname vergadert.” Van de Veen earlier suggested 
that this is the cabinet of Jonas Witsen's wife's father (who died before their marriage), 
the Surinam planter, Johannes Basseliers. See Van de Veen, "Met grote moeite en kosten,” 
in Bergvelt and Kistemaker, De wereld binnen handbereik, 63. 

34 Catalogus van Witsen, part 11. 
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portraits, Siberian jewelry, shells, plants, and skeletons of still born babies, 
among others. This has not, however, prevented scholars from positing their 
own interpretations, which to date have focused on scientific investigation in 
the service of God and trade. As Eisler argued in 1988, Witsen’s “scientific inter- 
ests were closely tied to the commercial objectives of the Dutch." Similarly, 
for Marion Peters, Witsen's cabinet is largely a study collection. In her book, 
De wijze koopman, her overarching thesis is that Witsen's carefully cultivated 
identity as a "Mercator sapiens,” or wise merchant, drove his decision making, 
including his research agenda and collecting habits. 

Although it is not entirely clear what Witsen's religious beliefs were, Peters 
also argues that Witsen's "studies would furnish arguments to help recall with 
greater conviction all those erring heathen spirits to the path of Christianity.”3® 
Similarly, Reitbergen sees Christianity as a driving force, asserting that "the 
constituting factor in all these efforts to gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the earth seems to have been Witsen's religion, his view of the earth as the 
outcome of God's creation.”3” Most recently, К. van Berkel has added that 
Witsen "in a true encyclopedic manner, attempted to gain knowledge about 
the entire world and to bring this knowledge together in tangible form in 
his collection.”38 

Although there is undoubtedly truth in each of these arguments, one is 
nonetheless left with a feeling of dissatisfaction—and the sense that the key to 
the meaning of Witsen's collection remains (and perhaps always will remain) 
tantalizingly elusive. In the accounts above, both the peculiarities of Witsen's 
own needs and desires, and his aesthetic response to individual works of art 
are negated in favor of a rationalization of knowledge within a largely Christian 
and trade-based framework. The reasons for collecting and the significance of 
the objects so collected are quite varied, and it is a rare collection that presents 
a single profile for interpretation.?? At this point I would like to turn back to 
individual objects of artificialia from Witsen's collection, paying attention to 
their social life and their status as works of art. In this way I would like to open 


35 Eisler, “Terra Australis: Art and Exploration,’ 26. 

36 Peters, “Nicolaes Witsen and Gijsbert Cuper,” 134. 

37 Reitbergen, “Witsen’s World,’ 121-134. 128. 

38 K.van Berkel, “Citaten uit het boek der natuur,” in Bergvelt and Kistemaker, De wereld bin- 
nen handbereik, 169—191. 

39 Sources for this discussion include Chris Goshden and Chantal Knowles, Collecting 
Colonialism: Material Culture and Colonial Change (Oxford: Bloomsbury, 2001). See also 
the essays in Arjun Appadura, ed. The Social Life of Things (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988) and Susan Pearce. Museums, Objects and Collections: A Cultural 
Study (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Books, 1992). 
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up Witsen's collection to interpretations beyond his work as a scientific ama- 
teur, his identity as a Christian, and his work as a voc director. 

For the individual collector, objects can take on any number of meanings: 
they can, for example, have a strong personal resonance as mementos or sou- 
venirs of places one has visited or feels strongly attached to. This is surely the 
case with many of the objects in Witsen’s collection from Muscovy, which he 
first visited as a young man as part of his exotic grand tour in 1664-1665, and 
which continued to be a place of importance for him both through his friend- 
ship with Peter the Great and because of his life-long study of Tartary.^? The 
multiple portraits of Czar Peter and members of his family in Witsen’s col- 
lection testify to this close, personal relationship in ways that have little to 
do with intellectual curiosity.* Similarly, his impressive collection of Persian 
miniatures—largely portraits of Timur, or Tamerlan (a Turkic conqueror who 
died in 1405)—and his followers, other sultans, princes, their secretaries and 
tutors (in other words, important men at court) is an expression of his own 
attraction to the life of Timur and the history of Persia and Russia, which 
were common fascinations among well-educated European men at the time. 
It is furthermore important to note that there were Persian miniatures in the 
hands of collectors in the Dutch Republic at this time; certainly they appre- 
ciated owning images of famous, exotic figures from the past, but they were 
surely also attracted to the aesthetic qualities of these small paintings.*? The 
set owned by Witsen, for example, is richly painted and decorated with gold 
leaf. Witsen’s engagement with Persia is further indicated by his relationship 
with Cornelis de Bruyn. He not only owned De Bruyn’s images of Ottoman 
Turks, Witsen later influenced the artist’s decision to travel to Persia to create 
drawings of Persepolis and collect antiquities, including a figure chiseled out 
from one of the ceremonial stairways at Persepolis. 

Objects may also signify tribute, if given by a subservient, or conquest, if 
taken by force. There are excellent examples of both of these types of objects 
in Witsen's collection: first, the ceremonial religious works of art and “idols” 
taken from the pagodas in 1691 testify to the superior military strength of the 


40 Witsen spent years working on a map of Tartary. 

41 De Bruyn made portraits of the Tsar Peter and his family, although he is not named as the 
author in the inventory. 

42 бее Pauline Lunsingh Scheurleer, “Het Witsenalbum: zeventiende-eeuwse Indiase por- 
tretten op bestelling,” in Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 44 (1996): 167-210. See the Witsen 
Album, Rijksprentkabinet Inventory number RP-T-00-3186. These miniatures were also 
used as the basis for illustrations in Witsen’s Noord en Oost Tartarye 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 
1705); see for example the image of Tamerlan (part 1, page 215) and Abbas the Second (part 
1, page 277). For a discussion of Persian art in the Netherlands, see Mediating Netherlandish 
Art and Material Culture in Asia (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2014). 
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Dutch. Similarly, the presentation musket given to Witsen by the Dey of Algiers 
can be interpreted as evidence of his high status and influence. And yet, by 
their inclusion in Witsen’s cabinet in faraway Amsterdam, rather than in the 
palace of a governor-general, for example, they have been largely removed 
from their political and colonial significance and have in turn taken on great- 
er importance as fine examples of non-western craftsmanship and beautiful 
works of art. It is difficult to measure artistic appreciation given our lack of 
evidence, but it nonetheless seems probable that the Chinese landscapes and 
still life paintings and drawings, of which he owned nearly 400, may also have 
been objects of aesthetic enjoyment for Witsen. Four hundred seems excessive 
if one is collecting exclusively for informational reasons. 

There is still much work to be done on Witsen and his collection, and on 
the artists, liefhebbers, and scientific amateurs in his circle. Witsen’s collect- 
ing agenda, means of obtaining materials and objects, and engagement with 
all types of visual knowledge, influenced the practices of others in his sphere 
of influence, including but not limited to his nephew Jonas Witsen 11 and 
the artist Cornelis de Bruyn. It is clear that Witsen’s rich and complex collec- 
tion, while generally “universal” in scope, was quite specifically tailored to his 
scholarly as well as aesthetic interests and is clearly marked by his personality, 
position, and global connections. Study of Witsen’s collection is central to un- 
derstanding the man, his motives, and his relationships, commercial, personal, 
and professional. 
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PART 4 


Dürer and the Power of Pictures 


CHAPTER 19 


Dürer’s Rhinoceros Underway: the Epistemology of 
the Copy in the Early Modern Print 


Stephanie Leitch 


With its armored plates, horns, profuse speckling, and stark profile, Albrecht 
Dürer’s woodcut from 1515 visually epitomized the rhinoceros for early modern 
Europeans who had never seen one, and even those who had. Dürer's visual 
presentation of the rhinoceros carried with it a cachet that later copyists saw fit 
to preserve. As this essay will argue, Dürer's woodcut ripened in future repack- 
aging through its copies. First, copies confirmed the beast’s actual appearance 
through multiple citations. Second, perhaps more importantly, copies sensi- 
tized viewers who were increasingly able to recognize the animal as it charged 
into a host of new settings. The rhinoceros connected diverse genres and audi- 
ences by means of a recognizable and highly particular image. Outfitted with 
persuasive rhetorical guarantees, Dürer’s rhinoceros was dressed for any oc- 
casion and became a touchstone for how print functioned in early modernity. 
This essay examines the knowledge-making properties of the copy and the role 
of stock images in sharpening visual literacy. 


The Epistemology of the Copy 


Sent as a gift from Gujarat via the governor of Portuguese India to King Manual, 
the pachyderm that became Diirer’s image sunk aboard a ship not far from 
Lisbon. But a new and more tenacious afterlife in print was just beginning, 
traversing boundaries of both geography and genre. Featured in several broad- 
sheets, miniaturized in a triumphal arch, incorporated into coats of arms, the 
rhinoceros made cameo appearances in physiognomies, travel accounts, even 
becoming a functionary of natural history. Diirer invested his original image 


1 Susan Dackerman, Prints and the Pursuit of Knowledge in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard Art Museums, 2011), 172. Just a smattering of appearances include iterations 
by Enea Vico (1548); in Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographia (1544); Lycosthenes, Prodigiorum 
(1557); Paolo Giovio’s encyclopedia and emblem book Dialogo dell'imprese military е amo- 
rose (1559); Ambroise Paré, Des monstres et des Prodiges (1573); and Thevet, La Cosmographie 
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with a venerable degree of detail that made it look convincing, but appearanc- 
es in Albrecht Herport’s Eine kurtze Ost-indianische Reiß Beschreibung (1669); 
Conrad Gessner's Historia Animalium (1551-8); and Della Porta’s De physiogno- 
mia humanae (1602) only reinforced the authority of Dürer’s image through the 
related epistemological stakes of these genres. This paper parses the rhetorical 
and visual practices of printed genres that agitated for the copy’s credibility. 
This essay will consider three contributions of Dürer's print and its copies to 
epistemology. First, the rhinoceros's striking particularity and implicit eyewit- 
ness claims underwrote its use in travel literature. Secondly, new confidence 
in images to convey credible information spurred their proliferation through 
copies. Books whose job it was to catalogue knowledge, such as natural his- 
tories, relied on images to authorize their claims, reinforcing, in turn, the au- 
thority of the accompanying images. Thirdly, new cognitive practices of visual 
verification and comparison encouraged by images activated the copy as an 
important metric of observational practice. While Renaissance art history has 
tended to focus on moments of originality and invention, this paper will credit 
the conventional nature of prints as critical to the development of visual lit- 
eracy. Repetition encouraged and standardized knowledge. Only by acknowl- 
edging the conventions in which printed images traded, I would argue, can we 
truly pinpoint their contributions to epistemology. 


Particularity and the Eyewitness 


How this rhinoceros suited itself to diverse printed genres lies somewhere 
between the capacity of particularity to credit claims of authenticity and the 
promotion of this authenticity via copies. Particularity was not a priority of 
the earliest prints; many printers concocted images whose non-specific na- 
ture lent them to repurposing. The kind of repetition that we witness in early 
printed images, as the skylines recycled in the Nuremberg Chronicle show 
well, exemplifies expedient print-shop practice before image were invested 
with a high degree of epistemic authority.2 Later generations of prints distin- 
guished by their particularity enticed pirates with their authoritative nature 


Universelle (1575). See also Hermann Walter, "Contributi sulla recezione umanistica della 
zoologia antica: nuovi documenti per la genesi del “1515 RHINOCERVS" di Albrecht Dürer,” 
in Studi umanistici piceni 9 (1989): 267-275. 

2 SeeStephen Orgel, "Textual Icons: Reading Early Modern Illustrations," in Neil Rhodes and 
Jonathan Sawday, eds., The Renaissance Computer: Knowledge Technology in the First Age of 
Print (New York: Routledge, 2000), 59-94. 
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FIGURE 19.1 Wilhelm Stettler, Cap de Bona Esperanza (Cape of Good Hope), engraving 
(plate no. 1, after page 12), Albrecht Herport, Eine kurtze Ost-Indianische Reif- 
Beschreibung (Bern: Georg Sonnleitner, 1669), Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, Sig. Q 
295, with permission of the Zentralbibliothek Ziirich. 


and knowledge-making claims. Here, print's growing particularity probably 
prompted the act of replication. On the one hand, the rhinoceros’ authority 
came from its particularity: its articulated carapace, the spectrum of texture 
across its body, the detailed head and the graduated horn made the image strik- 
ingly unique. On the other hand, the profile view, the stark contour, the sparse 
background, and the close cropping designed it for transfer and circulation. 
Specificity helped Dürer’s rhinoceros survive the journey through the cen- 
turies visually intact. In a somewhat later example, the rhinoceros was enlisted 
to certify a 1669 report of the Dutch stronghold at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Albrecht Herport’s Eine ku(r)tze Ost-Indianische Reiß Beschreibung (Bern: 
Georg Sonnleitner, 1669) (Fig. 19.1).3 Like many travel accounts, Herport's re- 
port of the voc colony on India’s Malabar Coast and its various ports of call 
staked its credibility on eyewitness authority. The visual rhetoric of particu- 
larity in Dürer's image matched accrediting mechanisms also active in travel 
literature. Travel writers frequently relied on the tales of others whose claims 


3 Albrecht Herport, Eine kurtze Ost-Indianische Reif Beschreibung (Bern: Georg Sonnleitner, 
1669); the print was designed by Wilhelm Stettler and engraved by Conrad Meyer. 
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of first-hand experience were critical in shoring up the truth-value of their fic- 
tions. The testimony of the eyewitness, whether real or forged, was bolstered 
by a specificity of description, a particularity that was tantamount to “truth.” 
Readers who recognized Diirer’s rhinoceros could be more confident about 
Herport's other sightings and their accompanying empirical guarantees. 

Several recent studies have exposed the work of print in shaping knowl- 
edge-based disciplines. Chief among these are prints’ role in fixing the param- 
eters of emerging disciplinary sciences of anatomy and botany, the pursuit of 
knowledge across the disciplines, and the visualization of that knowledge.4 
One of these strategies was the rhetorical claim of conterfeit, popular in these 
genres and also announced in the caption accompanying Dürer's rhinoceros 
where it was rendered as abcondertfet. The accrediting mechanism of conter- 
feit, or the imago contrafactum, had a special relationship with print, where 
this term often appeared in the text adjacent to an image. Rather than imply- 
ing an image made in the presence of an actual specimen, Peter Parshall thinks 
of the imago contrafactum instead as an image with an antecedent, that is, an 
image referring to an earlier image.5 Although Dürer's rhinoceros was worked 
up from second hand textual and visual descriptions, the term conterfeit did 
carry with it a cachet that was important to the rhinoceros’s copiers. Conterfeit 
claims were often attached to high-contrast, stark-contour images of intense 
visual interest, often positioned against a shallow background. When affixed 
to single-leaf broadsheets, a medium that routinely lobbied for the veracity of 
its portrayals, the claims became more vociferous. The look of printed images 
conspired with labels such as conterfeit to create guarantees of veracity more 
substantial than mimesis. Thus, the formal characteristics associated with a 
reliable image helped outfit the rhinoceros for credibility. 

In travel accounts, where guarantees measured by particulars were increas- 
ingly important, what better way to assert the veracity of the account than 
by inserting an iconic image? An image already associated with the idea of 
conterfeit was even better. This rhinoceros was probably already familiar to 


4 Susan Dackerman, Prints and the Pursuit of Knowledge in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
Mass.; New Haven [Conn.]: Harvard Art Museums, 2011); Sachiko Kusukawa, Picturing the 
Book of Nature: Image, Text, and Argument in Sixteenth-Century Human Anatomy and Medical 
Botany (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011); Pamela H. Smith, Amy Meyers, and 
Harold Cook, Ways of Making and Knowing: The Material Culture of Empirical Knowledge, 
2014; Ashley West, Hans Burgkmair and the Visual Translation of Knowledge in the German 
Renaissance (Brepols-Harvey Miller, forthcoming). 

5 Peter Parshall, “Imago Contrafacta: Images and Facts in the Northern Renaissance,’ Art 
History 16, no. 4 (December 1, 1993): 554-79; Alexander Marr, “Walther Ryff, Plagiarism and 
Imitation in Sixteenth Century Germany,” Print Quarterly 31, no. 2 (2014): 131-43. 
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Herport’s readers via maps and zoologies that simply transferred the author- 
ity derived from Dürer’s original woodcut. The engraving’s designer Wilhelm 
Stettler linked back to the authorized rhinoceros and thus conferred authen- 
ticity on Herport's descriptions of local customs and sightings—these details 
were critical to establishing the credibility of the eyewitness. This remained 
true, even if Dürer’s “Indian” rhinoceros fit uncomfortably into the African 
coastal scene. Clearly, the image was more stable than the caption of the origi- 
nal broadsheet that located this ferocious beast in India where he charged el- 
ephants. Herport's account stripped the rhinoceros of the “facts” of his ferocity 
and his Indian origin but resisted changing the rhinoceros’ precise texture or 
its profile view. These were the details most essential to shoring up the veracity 
of the sighting. 

Frequent citations of this motif, and the “sightings” of multiple eyewitness- 
es implicit in them, standardized the view for audiences increasingly able to 
recognize the quadruped.6 By the time it surfaced in Herport's account, the 
rhinoceros had already appeared in Gessner’s natural history, and in Della 
Porta’s physiognomy—its nature or location was not important in these con- 
texts, but we can see that veracity associated with conterfeit was. Copies helped 
to support an interpretation of images tagged as conterfeit (or ad vivum, naar 
het leven) as ones enabling a subject to be summoned by sight, or ones that 
were recognizable, as Sachiko Kusukawa has nuanced this term.7 Visual famil- 
iarity with the rhinoceros generated by copies no doubt assisted its prodigious 
trajectory in print. 


The Primacy of the Image 


With the publication of Conrad Gessner's Historiae Animalium (Zurich: 
Froschauer, 1551-8) (Fig. 19.2), Dürer's rhinoceros encountered a rhetorical 
practice of authenticating images that further raised its profile.8 Fidelity to 
pictorial antecedents was essential to Gessner’s method of cataloguing speci- 
mens. Gessner poached heavily from circulating images in travel accounts and 
zoological literature, such as in works by Bernard von Breydenbach, Pierre 


6 Campbell Dodgson, “The Graphic Work of Albrecht Dürer” BM, 1971, Nos. 211-212, for the 
eight editions of the woodcut. 

7 Sachiko Kusukawa, "Conrad Gessner on an ‘Ad Vivum’ Image,” in Smith, Ways of Making and 
Knowing, 338-339. 

8 F.J. Cole, “The History of Albrecht Dürer's Rhinoceros in Zoological Literature,” in Science, 
Medicine and History, vol. 1 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), 337ff. 
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DeRhinocerote. A. Lib.l. 953 


Sa 





em ut ipfe menfuraui, longitudine excedít:& diameter eius in radice fefquipalmum, (fefquidos 
antem intelli Yupcrabat Hzc ille,Inepte autem facit, primum quód afinum Indicum ex Ariltos 
ekribens folipedem effe, mox rhínocerotem animal bifulcum interpretatur:deinde , quód chínos 
em & unicornem confundit: tertio, quödarcha uel archos nomen faciens libro fes 
b (corruptum forte à uoce karas,)duodecimo principem interpretatur ac fi Græca effet. Sed ct 
feritas ifla cornu, decem pedes excedens,rhínoceroti puto non conuenit, fed monoceroticartas 
Oppianus rhinocerotis cornu paruum (hoc eft breue, Gillius dog paruum transfert) 
ipto d Gio ъа junds Arrana Муде drip кругу, žog. Quod fi quis uerbum ép 
Corn quantitatem, fed ad loci diftantiam referat,hoc Е paulo fupra extremum nafum 
acele & acutiffimum cornu oritur ; nos tamen ex ipla picturae quam ad uiuum dedimus, propote 
cornu breue effe conuincemus; nam cum fupra nares incipiat, & multo infra орта 4 
3 3 





FIGURE 19.2 DeRhinocerote, woodcut (page 953), Conrad Gessner, Historiae Animalium, 
vol. 1 (Zurich: Froschauer, 1551). 
IMAGE COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. 
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Belon, and Guillaume Rondelet.g Facts accrued to images, and striking images 
lent those facts tenacity. Gessner's first edition specifically invokes Dürer's rhi- 
noceros: “This is a picture by Albert Dürer, in which that illustrious painter.... 
depicts most admirably the rhinoceros sent to Emmanuel, king of Portugal, at 
Lisbon, in the year of grace 1515, from the district of Cambay in India. We have 
lately seen an image of a rhinoceros ... and without doubt Aug. Justinianus re- 
fers to the image which we reproduce here.”10 Gessner implies that another 
witness, Justinianus, the orientalist scholar and one time bishop in Corsica, 
recognized Dürer's image as the rhinoceros's true likeness.11 Gessner's drop- 
ping of Dürer's name and those of additional witnesses was his attempt to 
"record a chain of custody or proof of its reliability"12 Certifying information 
through plausible visual sources and credible witnesses was built into the 
framework of Gessner's text. Gessner's collecting of relevant information and 
etymologies were critical to establishing historical provenances for the sam- 
ples under consideration.13 

Pictorial antecedents authorized Gessner's entries; his deference to the pre- 
existing image illuminates his thinking about the copy in general. The similar 
strategy he uses to certify beasts of dubious origins can be seen as exemplary 
for his choice of Dürer's rhinoceros. A copied image explains the presence of 
the hydra in Gessner's Nomenclator aquatilium animantium (1560); the hydra 
was a patented fake, but a beast with a documented history of sightings.14 
Although his text explicitly interrogates the likelihood of the hydra's existence, 


9 Sachiko Kusukawa, “The Sources of Gessner's Pictures for the Historia Animalium." 
Annals of Science 67, no. 3 (2010), 238ff. 

10 Thanks to Barbara Tramelli and Guido Giglioni for assistance with the translation. 

11 See Francis Herrick, "Dürer's ‘Contribution’ to Gesner's Natural History,’ Sciences, 30:764 
(1909), 232—235; esp. 233. 

12 Kusukawa, “Sources,” 311. 

13 Brian W. Ogilvie, The Science of Describing: Natural History in Renaissance Europe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006). See Ogilvie for Gessner’s practices of credit- 
ing images, esp. 238 ff, as well as “The Humanist Invention of Natural History,’ 87-138. 

14 See Conrad Gessner, Nomenclator aquatilium animantium. Icones animalium aquatilium 
(Zurich: Christoph Froschauer, 1560), f. 362-3. The printed hydra was already known from 
its appearance in Conrad Lycosthenes, Prodigorum ac ostentorum chronicon (Basel, 1557), 
538-539, Münchener Digitalisierungszentrum, accessed o4 January 2017, http://daten 
.digitale-sammlungen.de/bsbooo87675/image 556, and would appear later in Ulisse 
Aldrovandi's History of Serpents and Dragons. See Paula Findlen, "Inventing Nature: 
Commerce, Art, and Science in the Early Modern Cabinet of Curiosities," in Smith, Pamela 
H., and Paula Findlen. Merchants & Marvels: Commerce, Science and Art in Early Modern 
Europe (New York: Routledge, 2002), 308ff. 
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Gessner does not doubt the veracity of the image’s antecedent. The image was 
highly particular, made striking through the sheer amount of scales, multiple 
heads, and its lolling tongues.15 Drawing attention to the hydra’s “ears, tongue, 
nose, and faces ... different from the nature of all species of serpents,’ Gessner 
celebrates the image’s diverse details and unique qualities.’16 Even as he sus- 
pects it to be a fraud, he admires the cunning of its artificer.17 The artistry and 
surfeit of recorded detail substantiated the hydra; like the rhinoceros, its exis- 
tence was corroborated through a steady repertoire of copies. 

Gessner likewise pirated prior source material for the hydra, perhaps even 
a wash drawing of a “serpent” drafted against a sparse field by a south German 
artist, probably c. 1530. Gessner’s text reprises the quantification and specif- 
ics of the drawing’s inscription: a serpent brought from Turkey to Venice in 
the year 1530, rendered here in correct form and color. We learn that the ser- 
pent was of the dimensions shown, that it was given as a gift to the French 
king, and that it was valued at 6000 ducats.18 This data exposes the mercantile 
eye and purse in sizing up the exotic, a strategy explored by Pamela Smith, 
Paula Findlen, Larry Silver, and Daniel Margocsy, especially the merchant’s role 
in defining the parameters of those particulars. But by the time it arrived in 
Gessner's text, the merchant's unbridled array of facts had already been disci- 
plined by an unambiguous and unforgettable image. In the presence of such 
an image, the specifics of their captions rarely required repeating. 

Gessner's refusal to omit the specious hydra from his zoology reveals the 
pre-eminence of the image over the signified. It was obviously important to 
Gessner to include this copy of the hydra, even if he suspected the specimen it- 
self to be a fake. In fact, even after Gessner downgraded the veracity of several 
specimens in his text, he was likely to still include their images.19 We should see 
Gessner's complicity as an example of the image's truth over the text's. Like the 
hydra's own self-generating heads, new generations of hydras were produced 


15 For the relationship of mnemonics to striking images, see Peter W. Parshall, "The Art of 
Memory and the Passion," The Art Bulletin, 81 (1999), 456—72. 

16 Smith and Findlen, Merchants & Marvels, 308. 

17 “But if the author of such an invented natural thing were not ignorant, he would be able, 
with great artifice, to trick observers." Ibid., 308. 

18 The pen and ink wash drawing of the Hydra Valued at 6,000 Ducats is preserved in Munich's 
Graphische Sammlung, Inv. Nr. 32438. "Als man zalt 1530 Jr im jener yt ayn Sarbent aus der 
Turkety gen Venedig gepracth mit aller fromb und gestalt wie hye verzeichnet ist mit allen 
farben, dermassen und yt furpas gefurt in Frankhreich dem künig geschenkht worden 
Und diser Würmb ist, der gros und lenge wie hye bezaichnet und ist geschátz auff 6000 
ducaten.” 

19 Kusukawa, “Sources,” 324 ff. 
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as copies. Hydras’ inclusion in volumes that exposed their subjects to analysis 
and categorization, such as zoologies and books of prodigies, further assisted 
in authorizing the sign. To exclude the hydra would be to deny a fact-heavy 
presence already sanctioned by its recognizability. The umistakeable nature of 
the image itself overrode the messy ambivalence of the specimen it signified. 

Primacy given to images like Dürer's can also be explained by the rising ca- 
pacity of the medium of print to help viewers make visual judgments. Print’s 
growth in the domain of discernment can be tracked in Reformation dialec- 
tics in prints recording unusual happenings. These prints frequently called at- 
tention to their own surfaces to either prove or disprove the veracity of the 
claims they staked. Lorraine Daston, Svetlana Alpers, Ulinka Rublack, Todd 
Olson and Paula Findlen have all characterized visual practices that cropped 
up around Reformation broadsheets. These were newly informed by the power 
of the printed image to mediate debates about the way their subjects looked. 
Prints of strange happenings, such as monstrous births or unscheduled astro- 
nomical events, began to draw as much attention to themselves as represen- 
tational systems as they did to the subjects they referenced.2o Printmakers 
self-consciously referenced their surfaces and invited the viewer to develop 
visual skills by distinguishing between various kinds of markings. Thus, early 
modern deliberations about the fraudulent nature of prodigious occurrences 
were worked out on the printed page itself.21 

Similarly, the rhinoceros’s insistent signs of facture also drew attention to 
the artist and the material trace of his labor. The rhinoceros’s sculptural cara- 
pace was uniquely conditioned to reference the woodcut process, according 
to Susan Dackerman, and the technical investment of Diirer’s hand was adver- 
tised by the dorsal horn’s pointing insistently towards his monogram.22 This 
reading of Dürer's rhinoceros as a metapicture perhaps partly explains why it 
lent itself to iconicity: the rhinoceros was empowered by its agility as a graphic 
sign and an emblem.23 Thus, the print’s surface itself assumed agency in es- 
tablishing viewing practices, sharpening visual acuity, and habituating the eye. 


20 Smith and Findlen, Merchants & Marvels. Paula Findlen sees the basilisk as exemplary for 
this phenomenon, 307ff. 

21 See Todd Olson, “Markers: Le Moyne de Morgues in Sixteenth-Century Florida,” in Dana 
Leibsohn and Jeanette Favrot Peterson, eds. Seeing across Cultures in the Early Modern 
World (Farnham, Surrey, England; Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2012), 204. 

22 Раскегтап, Prints and the Pursuit of Knowledge, 164 ff. 

23 On the emblematic tradition of the rhinoceros, see Craig Ashley Hanson, “Representing 
the Rhinoceros: The Royal Society between Art and Science in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
JECS Journal for Eighteenth-Century Studies 33, no. 4 (2010), esp. 555. 
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Long glossed over by generations of art historians invested in originality, these 
tasks assume a new relevance for the modest medium of print and its lowbrow 
associate, the pirated copy.24 


Copies as Metrics of Observation 


While they might challenge concepts of originality and invention at the root 
of Renaissance art, recycled images performed overlooked but important 
tasks for epistemology: prints enabled the rise of observation and conditioned 
it by providing parameters for visual investigation. Citations through copies 
standardized viewing practices by instructing the viewer what to look for and 
perhaps even how to look, not unlike the way multiple sightings of a thing 
condition experience of it. The kinship of a handful of genres in which copies 
consistently reappear, like zoologies, travel accounts, and physiognomies, con- 
firms the use of images to recommend visual analyses such as close scanning 
and comparative looking. The genre of physiognomic literature shows this es- 
pecially well: once a set of printed portrait heads meant to illustrate character 
types were produced, copies of those same profiles appear in other volumes, 
sometimes with only remote relationship to the symptoms they were supposed 
to represent.25 Prints of conventional portraits distilled the text into sets of 
visual tools—the profiles represent the metrics by which user’s observations 
should be calculated. This matched the genre’s self-consciously stated goals 
to direct and collect observations. These images were particularly invested in 
verifying knowledge—their repetition through copies served to habituate the 
viewer's eye. 

This kind of visual training promoted recognition. Copies were also fre- 
quently employed to help their viewers perform special kinds of visual tasks, 
such as comparison. Bronwen Wilson claims that the comparative function 
of images in physiognomies underwrites the sharpening of optical author- 
ity claimed by prints, an authority which established a new cognitive role for 


24 Efforts to rehabilitate the copy have been underway, cf. Lisa Pon, Raphael, Dürer, and 
Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying and the Italian Renaissance Print (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univ. Press, 2004); Debra Taylor Cashion, “The Art of Nikolaus Glockendon Imitation 
and Originality in the Art of Renaissance Germany,’ vol. 2:1-2 (2010), Journal of Historians 
of Netherlandish Art, 2010; Lisa Voigt and Elio Brancaforte, “Traveling Illustrations of 
Sixteenth-Century Travel Narratives” in PMLA, 129, no. 3 (2014), 365-398. 

25 Stephanie Leitch, “Visual Acuity and the Physiognomer’s Art of Observation,” Oxford Art 
Journal 38, no. 2 (2015): 187-206 (doi:10.1093/oxartj/kcvo1o). 
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images.26 For example, physiognomy encouraged the reader to weigh subjects 
between two visual prompts. This close study of profiles thus promised to de- 
velop the viewer's skill in distinguishing among faces. In this case, familiarity 
offered by the copy was quickly becoming a virtue when it came to honing 
visual acuity and the making of visual decisions. 

New cognitive skills promoted by the copy likely governed Giambattista 
della Porta’s choice to place a rhinoceros next to a damning portrait of Angelo 
Poliziano in De humana physiognomonia libri ТШ (1602) (Fig. 19.3).27 This vi- 
sual strategy was vested in both the value of antecedents and in the suggestion 
of empirical practice. In this comparison, Della Porta asked his readers to draw 
specific parallels between the two images presented. Juxtaposing Dürer’s rhi- 
noceros with the humanist and poet Poliziano, Della Porta announces, “Reader, 
you have here the great nose of the rhinoceros, from whose center springs a 
horn, with the living likeness of Angelo Poliziano.’28 The citation of the horn 
set up a character assassination of Poliziano that included quick and prejudi- 
cial assessment of others, intolerance, and a twisted character that could be 
read from his “ignoble face, dark cavernous eyes, and enormous nose.’29 

Poliziano's own facial traits also derived from a chain of copies. Paolo Giovio's 
portrait collection in Como supplied the ur-image and caption that told of the 
subject’s envious nature, wandering eye, and disproportionate nose.30 Della 


26 Bronwen Wilson, The World in Venice Print, the City and Early Modern Identity (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2005), 208; Bronwen Wilson, “Learning How to Read: Giovanni 
Battista Della Porta, Physiognomy, and Printed Portrait-Books,” paper presented at Visual 
Knowledges Conference, University of Edinburgh, 17-20 September 2003. 

27 Giambattista della Porta, De humana physiognomia libri III (Naples: Tarquinium Longum, 
1603). 

28 Della Porta, 73. 

29 Katherine MacDonald, “Humanistic Self-Representation in Giovan Battista Della Porta's 
‘Della Fisonomia Dell'Uomo': Antecedents and Innovation,” The Sixteenth Century Journal 
36, no. 2 (2005), 403-5. Della Porta’s physiognomy lifted entire passages from Paolo Giovio 
and made no claim to originality. While Giovio’s Elogia (Basel, 1571-1596) were firmly in 
the lineage of biographical collections like Vasari and Thevet, Della Porta’s cribbing shows 
the symbiosis between physiognomy and the cinquecento portrait books. 

зо Fu il Poliziano di costume censurabili. Ne ebbe aspetto gradevole, per que I suo naso 
spropositato e l'occhio losco che davano al viso un'aria assai poco benevola. Di natura 
accorto e sottile, rna pieno d'invidia malcelata, da un lato si faceva continuamente beffe 
delle opere altrui; dall'altro non poteva sopportare che nessuno, per quanto mosso da 
buone ragione, osasse criticare Ie sue’ Paolo Giovio, Ritratti degli uomini illustri, 119. 
Poliziano had a censurable behaviour. He also lacked fair features, because he had a dispro- 
portionate nose and an eye that looked askew, which gave the face quite a malevolent air. He 
had a wise and watchful nature, full of inconcealable envy. On the one hand, he was always 
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FIGURE 19.3 


De Naso, engraving (plate XX1, page 73), Giambattista della Porta, De Humana 
Physiognomonia (Naples: Tarquinium Longum, 1602). 


IMAGE COURTESY OF GETTY RESEARCH IMAGES. 
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Porta borrowed Poliziano’s features from woodcut copies of Giovio’s portraits 
by Tobias Stimmer produced for Musaei Joviani imagines (Basel: Petri, 1577).31 
Both Stimmer’s and Della Porta’s images focus their critique around Poliziano’s 
nose; from these Della Porta’s text shapes a general thesis about the nose’s ca- 
pacity to drive character.32 Della Porta requests his reader to scan images of 
the rhinoceros and Poliziano very closely for similarities. Of course, Della Porta 
had already strategically manipulated Poliziano’s nose to more closely resem- 
ble that of Diirer’s rhinoceros.33 Arguably, the manipulation could have gone 
in either direction—the nose job might have just as easily been performed 
on Dürer's specimen in order to more closely resemble Poliziano's crooked 
proboscis. But because the image with the most traction was the one already 
enshrined in print as a recognizable antecedent, Diirer’s rhinoceros ultimately 
controlled the comparison. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen, stock images played an important role in conditioning the 
eye for early modern viewing. Copies informed and sensitized the viewer to 
otherwise unfamiliar things, even ones with a dubious relationship to reality. 
Such mental creations were especially difficult to dispel if a striking image 
was already in place—indeed when the hydra and basilisk were routed in the 


mocking the work of others; on the other, he could not bear anyone to criticize his work, even 
with reason. І am very grateful to Barbara Tramelli for assistance with this translation. 

31 Paolo Giovio and Theobald Müller, Musaei Ioviani imagines (Basel: Petri, 1577). On 
Giovio, see Wilson, The World in Venice Print, the City and Early Modern Identity. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2005), 201ff, also Linda Klinger Aleci, “Images of Identity: 
Italian Portrait collections of the 15th and 16th century, in The Image of the Individual, 
eds. Nicholas Mann and Luke Syson (London, 1998), 67-80. 

32 Della Porta, 73. Nasus in facie sensibilis est, haec siquidem pars hominem prae caeteris 
formosum deformemque; reddit. Estq'; in eo varietas maxima (est), ut non sit alia fa- 
cierum distinctio, quam per nasum ... Adnotandum praetera quandam esse proportio- 
nem faciei partium ad totius corporis partes, & sibi inuicem correspondere, aut mensura, 
aut quantitate, aut signis. The nose can be perceived in the face, and from this part you can 
discern whether a man is beautiful or ugly before looking at other parts. And you can find 
such varieties (of noses), so that there is no better distinction of faces, than that made from 
the nose ... It should be noted firstly the proportion of the face compared with the parts of the 
whole body, and they should correspond one to the other, either by dimension, or quantity or 
sign. 

33 Wilson, The World in Venice, 205. 
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natural histories and zoologies, other genres like prodigy collections stood 
at the ready to absorb them. The highly particular nature of the rhinoceros 
shaped a credible identity for him in graphic technology, one so tenacious that 
even the introduction of photography was at pains to dispel it. As we have seen, 
Dürer's rhinoceros trampled through a host of genres, collecting the empirical 
warrants of travel accounts and zoology as he went. His identity burnished 
through copies only enhanced his popularity. When he arrived in the pages of 
Della Portas physiognomy, he was so familiar that the viewer could mentally 
fill in the missing parts. For early modern travel writers, naturalists, and physi- 
ognomists, the rhinoceros was Dürer's rhinoceros.?^ 
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CHAPTER 20 


Praying against Pox: New Reflections on Dürer’s 
Jabach Altarpiece 


Birgit Ulrike Münch 


Dürer's famous so-called Jabach Altarpiece has sometimes said to be his most 
modern altarpiece.! Nevertheless it is a work of art difficult to interpret: it 
only exists in fragments, nowadays being kept in three different museums. 
Furthermore its patron and original setting are unknown today. This paper 
seeks to characterize the altarpiece as a painted spiritual remedy against the 
new disease of syphilis. 

My considerations are centred on a broadsheet which was without prece- 
dent in connection with the Jabach Altarpiece up to this date. This discovery 
leads to new interpretations of this well-known masterpiece. Even information 
about personal links between Dürer and the new disease may be gleaned from 
the Jabach Altarpiece since one of the musicians is a portrait of the artist him- 
self. Mention should also be made of a letter to Willibald Pirckheimer written 
by Dürer on his second Italian journey? Dürer urges Pirckheimer to visit an 
Augustinian prior so that the latter might pray for him to be saved from the 
"French disease". 

As we know today, syphilis appeared for the first time in Europe in 1494.? 
Larry Silver in 2006 pointed to the strong increase in erotic prints around the 
year 1500, as well as to the accumulation of iconographic topics such as "Love 
and death amongst mercenaries,” reading these images as implicit references 
to syphilis.* Dürer's humanist acquaintance, Conrad Celtis, verifiably came 


1 This essay is based on observations I presented at RSA 2013 within a panel organized togeth- 
er with Lisa H. Kirch and Alison С. Stewart and chaired by Diane Wolfthal. Larry Silver's 
essay Pox vobiscum was of utmost importance to my own research and he encouraged me 
to pursue this specific field of interest. I also would like to thank Martin Przybilski, Thomas 
Schauerte, Andreas Tacke, and Jürgen von Ahn for professional exchange and Lisa Kirch for 
her editorial input. 

2 Hans Rupprich, Albrecht Dürer. Schriftlicher Nachlass (Berlin: Deutscher Verein für 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1956), 52-54, letter Nr. 7 (Venice, August 18th 1506). 

Claude Quetel, History of Syphilis (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1990), 11-16. 
Larry Silver, “Pox vobiscum. Early Modern German Art and Syphilis,” in Tributes in Honor of 
James H. Marrow. Studies in Painting and Manuscript Illumination of the late Mittle Ages and 
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down with syphilis in 1498 and died in 1508. Other humanists took up the issue 
in their publications: Ulsenius, the author of the Syphilitic leaflet, was a mem- 
ber of the bards’ society founded by Celtis. Jacob Wimpfeling wrote an intro- 
duction to a Syphilis-Concilium, a guidebook for physicians, and was himself 
close to Sebastian Brant. This list could be easily continued and shows the 
early critical examination of syphilis by Europe’s intellectual elite. 

Ihave argued elsewhere that Diirer alluded to syphilis in his depictions of the 
Men's and Women's Bath, which were designed both concurrent to his Syphilitic 
in 1496.9 In the Men’s Bath, an implicit reference of this kind can be found in 
the rooster atop the fountain shaft, which could denote the male genitalia’ as 
well as the French (disease), as can be shown from comparison with various 
leaflets. The Syphilitic reminds us of the observer positioned outside of the 
men’s bath, bringing the hitherto unknown disease into town—a town that is 
discernibly represented as Nuremberg in the Men’s Bath as well as in Ulsenius's 
leaflet. Earlier research!? always denied a connection between syphilis and a 


Northern Renaissance ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne K. Korteweg (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2006), 465-476. 

5 Conrad Heinrich Fuchs, Die ältesten deutschen Schriftsteller über die Lustseuche in 
Deutschland von 1495 bis 1510. Nebst mehreren Anecdotis späterer Zeit. Gesammelt und mit 
literaturhistorischen Notizen und einer kurzen Darstellung der epidemischen Syphilis in 
Deutschland (Göttingen: Dieterich, 1843), 392-393. 

6 Birgit Ulrike Münch, “Dürers Männerbad, der Jabacher Altar und seine Angst vor den 
frantzosen: Ein Künstler klagt über die Syphilis,’ in Die Klage des Künstlers. Verarbeitung 
von Krise und Umbruch in Text und Bild von der Reformation bis um 1800. Schriften des 
Kunsthistorischen Forums Irsee 2, ed. Birgit Ulrike Münch, et al. (Petersberg: Imhof, 
2015), 24-47. On the nudes in Dürer's bath scenes see: Anne-Marie Bonnet, Akt” bei Dürer 
(Köln: Atlas 2001). 

7 Edgar Wind emphasized the ambivalent meaning of tap without linking it to the mor- 
bus gallicus, see: Edgar Wind, “Dürer’s Mannerbad. A Dionysian Mystery,’ Journal of the 
Warburg Institute 2 (1939): 269-271. 

8 Nuremberg, attributed to Martin Weygel, around 1525, colored woodcut, 180 x 150mm, 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg. 

9 Jan-David Mentzel, “Körper und Welt. Albrecht Dürers Männerbad in neuer Deutung,’ 
in Von der Freiheit der Bilder. Spott, Kritik und Subversion in der Kunst der Dürerzeit, ed. 
Thomas Schauerte et al. (Petersberg: Imhof, 2013), 58-73, esp. 68; Schauerte, Thomas, 
Dürer & Celtis: die Nürnberger Poetenschule im Aufbruch (München: Klinkhardt & 
Biermann 2015). 

10 Claudia Stein, Die Behandlung der Franzosenkrankheit in der Frühen Neuzeit am Beispiel 
Augsburg (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2003). 
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change in attitude regarding bath houses or brothels.!! But a closer look at vari- 
ous pamphlets and tractates concerned with syphilis, for example Grünpeck’s 
Hübscher traktat of 1496 or Renner’s Handtbüchlein of 1548, proves that the au- 
thors clearly warned against practicing the tägliche beywonung with infected 
partners. The main centers of the epidemic according to all sources were the 
public bath houses. The fact that Diirer completed several bath house depic- 
tions at that time can be no coincidence, even less so as in the self-same year of 
1496 the Nuremberg council enacted a law forbidding the owners of bath hous- 
es to open their establishments to people who were an der newen kranckheit 
malen Frantzosen beflecket und kranck'. The knowledge of the transmission 
of syphilis by sexual intercourse can also be detected in early sources in 1502.13 


Disease in the Details 


In the Jabach Altarpiece (Fig. 20.1) the famous panel depicting two musicians, 
today at Cologne’s Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, formed the right outer panel. 
The drummer is a Dürer self-portrait, integrating himself into a biblical setting 
for the first time in his whole oeuvre, taking into account the work’s dating, 
ca. 1503-1505. The outer left panel is exhibited in Frankfurt and displays Job 
sitting on a dung heap, being showered with water by his wife.^ The inner 
left and right panels, preserved today in Munich, show the saints Joseph and 
Joachim (left) and Simeon and Lazarus (right) respectively. The central panel 
of the original altarpiece has been lost. In 2001 Rudolf Preimesberger strikingly 
called the Cologne fragment a “musterhaftes Museumsbild"55 as there is по ex- 
isting evidence regarding its original function or installation site. Whether the 
showering with water has to be understood as a motif of mockery or healing re- 
mains completely obscure as well. Doris Kutschbach has hinted to two wood- 
cuts of Ulrich Pinder’s Beschlossen gart (Nuremberg: Ulrich Pinder, 1505) that 


11 Susan C. Karant-Nunn, "Continuity and Change: Some Effects of the Reformation on the 
Women of Zwickau,’ Sixteenth Century Journal 13, no. 2 (Summer, 1982): 17-42, esp. 24. 

12 Medicinalgesetz of 1496, cited from Fuchs, Schriftsteller, 306. 

13 Johannes Almenar, Libellus ad evitandum et expellendum morbum Gallicum (Venedig, 
1502). 

14 Albrecht Dürer, Jabach Altarpiece, former outer panels, Job and his Wife 96 x 51 cm 
(left), Piper and Drummer 94 x 5ıcm (right), around 1503-1505, Frankfurt, Städelsches 
Kunstinstitut (Job) and Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz-Museum (musicians). 

15 Rudolf Preimesberger, "Albrecht Dürers Jabachaltar—Trommler und Pfeifer” in Die 
Zukunft der Alten Meister. Perspektiven und Konzepte für das Kunstmuseum von heute, ed. 
Ekkehard Mai and Eva Hartmann (Kóln/Weimar/Wien: Bóhlau, 2001), 155-186, see: 155. 
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FIGURE 20.1 Albrecht Dürer, Jabach Altarpiece, former outer panels: Job and his Wife 
96 x 51 cm (left), Piper and Drummer 94 x 51 cm (right), around 1503-1505, 
Frankfurt, Städelsches Kunstinstitut (Job) and Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz- 
Museum (musicians). 


illustrate the purifying and curative effects of water. Thus, the showering with 
water would be no act of mockery, an interpretation with which Preimesberger 
agrees.!6 It has been speculated that the Jabach Altarpiece must have been ап 
altar for warding off the Black Death because of Job’s prominent role as a saint 
fighting plague. 

The name of the altarpiece derives from its later ownership by the Cologne 
patrician family Jabach, who kept it in their private chapel until 1885.1” The 


16 Doris Kutschbach, Albrecht Dürer. Die Altäre (Stuttgart/Zürich: Belser 1995), 62; 
Preimesberger, “Jabachaltar, 173-174. 
17  Kutschbach, Albrecht Dürer, 49. 
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original installation site has still to be identified. Due to Job’s prominent depic- 
tion, the health spa Saint Job near Annaberg has been discussed, but also the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg or the Church of Saint Anne in Düren.!? The case 
for the latter assumption was based on the rather uncommon visualization 
of Saints Joseph and Joachim, leading to the proposition that the lost central 
panel could have shown the Virgin and Child with Saint Anne. The same holds 
true for an altarpiece which Hans von Kulmbach designed for Saint Lorenz 
in Nuremberg.!? To summarize briefly: we are left with no reliable informa- 
tion regarding the core of the altarpiece, the central panel, with no sources 
regarding its original installation site and with mere assumptions regarding its 
patron. And last but not least, so far we have no knowledge regarding any kind 
of artistic pattern from which Dürer could have taken his inspiration for the 
Jabach Altarpiece. 


The Pictorial Pattern 


At least regarding this last blind spot in our knowledge I would like to shed 
some new light. The outer panels depicting Job, his wife, the drummer and the 
piper are in my opinion connected to a specific source, a leaflet’s woodcut illus- 
tration showing Job covered with ulcers and haloed in the iconographic mode 
of the resting Christ (Fig. 20.2). Job either sits on a stone or a dung heap, at his 
back a demonic creature swinging a scourge with its left to further harass the 
tortured man. Two pipers dominate the right half of the picture, and they are 
represented in the self-same poses as the piper and drummer in Dürer's paint- 
ing. The burning house right behind the musicians in the woodcut is meant 
to allude to the killing of Job's children in his firstborn's home. In the altar- 
piece this has been transformed by Dürer into a blazing storm right behind the 
seated Job, while underneath the musicians another of Job's tribulations can 
be identified—the deadly attack on his shepherds and the destruction of his 
herds of cattle (Job 114-15). Above all Dürer has replaced the harassing devil 
with Job's wife. 


18 Hans Kauffmann, “Albrecht Dürers Dreikönigsaltar,” Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch 10 (1938): 
166-178. 

19 Fedja Anzelewsky, "Ein humanistischer Altar Dürers,' L'Humanisme Allemand 38 (1979), 
525-536; Kutschbach, Dürer, 58-62, as well as Preimesberger, *"Jabachaltar" 164-165. 
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FIGURE 20.2  Gepet guet bewert für die platern Malafrantzosa, titlep- 
age of a leaflet with woodcut, Vienna, before 1505, Johann 
Winterburger, BSB München, Einbl. уп, 9 f, detail: Job and 
devil with two musicians. 


The woodcut is part of a leaflet containing a prayer entitled: Gepet guet bewert 

für die platern Malafrantzosa (Fig. 20.3). It was printed not later than 1505 by 
Johann Winterburger in Vienna.?? As its title suggests it deals with a prayer 
against the Malafrantzosa, also known as syphilis. The prayer's text refers ex- 
plicitly to Job: 


20  Gepetguetbewertfür dieplatern Malafrantzosa (Vienna: Johann Winterburger, before1505). 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Munich, Einbl. уп, 9 f. Münchener DigitalisierungsZentrum 
Digitale Bibliothek, accessed 15 May 2017, http:/ /daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/oo10/ 
bsboo101822/images/. 
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FIGURE 20.3 Gepet guet bewert für die platern Malafrantzosa, leaflet, Vienna, before 1505, 
Johann Winterburger, BSB München, Einbl. уп, 9]. 
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Lord of Heaven and Earth, who doomed patient Job to be smitten with 
raging pustules by the enemy of mankind whose members from head to 
foot were injured, and yet removed that pain from him. I remind Thee, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, of the peace with Noah, the covenant with 
Abraham, the testimony of Melchisedek, the elevation of Samson, to all 
of whom Thou hast by the holy name promised an eternity in the Old 
Testament. Lift up this pestilence of pustules called Malafranczosa and 
do not let me, poor sinner, be defiled by it (...).?! 


Underneath the prayer is a short description of where and when the original 
prayer text was found. The prayer beseeches God to save man from syphilis 
and is reported to have been found in the year 1497 engraved into a stone 
pillar at a French monastery called Maliers, hence the disease is called the 
platern Job. This passage is of utmost importance because Job, having been 
venerated as saintly guardian against the Black Death, was at a later stage 
transformed into a redeemer from any kind of skin diseases, but the Viennese 
leaflet is significantly older than other sources. Syphilis was known in many 
European countries as the French disease, obviously not in France proper. 
Rather, the French called it mal de Naples or the disease of Job, Maginus or 
Fiacrius.?? 

This woodcut must have been the pictorial pattern for Dürer's altarpiece. 
Saint Anne as well as the Virgin Mary herself were often addressed as protec- 
tors of syphilitics?? hence the theory that the original central panel depicted 
would support my new proposition. Due to Dürer concerning himself with 
syphilis in his own letters as well as in his printed works, one is left to answer 
the question of whether this new interpretation of the Jabach Altarpiece also 
points in a new direction regarding its original patron and installation site? 


21 Ibid. 

22 Heinrich Dormeier, "Santi patroni contro la sifilide attorno a 1500. Visione d'insieme e 
prospettive di ricerca,’ in Ordini religiosi, santi e culti tra Europa, Mediterraneo e nuovo 
mondo (secoli Xv-xvi1r), Atti del V convegno internazionale AISSCA, ed. Bruno Pellegrino 
(Galatina: Congedo, 2009), 205-231. 

23 Alfred Martin, "The Patron Saints of Syphilis and the Pilgrimage of Syphilitics,’ Urologic 
and Cutaneous Review 27 (1923): 69—75. 
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The Painter as Musician 


Whereas Job’s role as expansion from guardian saint against pestilence and 
leprosy to guardian saint against syphilis elucidates the general adjustment of 
his biblical fate to the fate of syphilitics, there still remains the question, how 
do the musicians shown on the right outer panel fit into the picture as a whole? 
As explained earlier, Dürer incorporated himself for the first time ever into a 
history painting in the shape of the drummer, immortalizing himself as the 
drummer in an iconographically sophisticated altarpiece. Job had become the 
patron saint of music as early as 1350, sometimes being shown accompanied 
by musicians. Whether the playing of music has to be understood as an act of 
mockery or easing the suffering— just like Job's water showering wife?+— is not 
easy to decide. The lamenting Job was seen as a prefiguration of Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows and thus as an example of melancholy. Job in the Winterburger 
woodcut, resting his chin upon his hand, makes this connection even clearer.”5 
Music was thought to be a remedy for melancholy.2® Melancholics were also 
thought to be especially susceptible to syphilis because of their excess of black 
bile. Thus, the musicians fit in perfectly with an interpretation of the Jabach 
Altarpiece as a syphilis altarpiece. Preimesberger on the other hand interprets 
the musicians “in malum,” following Luther's exegesis of Job 6:27: "Ich mus 
ein wunder für ihnen sein, ein drummel spiel, die mich zum Schaden noch 
spotten.”?7 

The main passage regarding music found in the biblical book of Job is 30:31: 
“My harp also is turned to mourning, and my organ into the voice of them who 
weep.” Nevertheless the Jabach Altarpiece, as in its source or another woodcut 
by Erhard Schón;?? shows neither a harp, nor an organ, nor two pipes, buta pipe 
and tabor. Why did Dürer choose them? No other illustration before 1503 has 


24 According to Pigler's interpretation, Job serenely endures the abuse by his wife, cp. Andor 
Pigler, "Sokrates in der Kunst der Neuzeit," Die Antike. Zeitschrift für Kunst und Kultur des 
klassischen Altertums 14 (1938): 281-294. 

25 Gert van der Osten, “Job and Christ. The development of a devotional image," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institute 16 (1953): 153-158. 

26 Günter Bandmann, Melancholie und Musik: Ikonographische Studien, Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 
12 (Kóln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960), 61. 

27  Preimesberger, "Jabachaltar" 176. 

28 Erhard Schön, Job's Second Answer to Eliphaz, woodcut, бо x 88mm, after 151: Herzog 
August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, Graph. Res. E: 64 recto (10). 
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been found that depicts a piper and drummer as Job’s consolers or scoffers.?? 
Does the small drum really represent Luther's drummel spiel? Luther's prov- 
erb is not using pipes and drums as negative attributes-but emphasizes that 
drums belong with a pipe.?° Another context of Dürer's artistic program that 
only becomes fruitful in the light of my interpretation as a syphilis altarpiece 
has been overlooked so far: The pipe and tabor were musical instruments of 
the sixteenth century that represented the so-called spil in military music, 
setting the pace for the infantry, while the kettledrum and trumpet were pro- 
moted as cavalry instruments.?! If one "followed the calfskin" he was follow- 
ing he drum, meaning he joined a band of mercenaries.?? As Silver has clearly 
pointed out, foot soldiers or mercenaries represented the first hints at the new 
disease in early prints by Urs Graf, Hans Burgkmair and others.?? Moreover, 
Zedler Universallexicon mentions the drummer's task to announce news just 
like a harbinger.?* 

Thus Dürer, portrayed as a drummer, may have meant to appear as a mem- 
ber of the specific group that was held responsible for the spread of the new 
disease and at the same time to take on the part of a mediator. Dürer fashioned 
himself anew as an eyewitness regarding the scourge that took the lives of 
many members of the intellectual elite about eight years after his Men's Bath by 
inscribing his own figure into the program of the altarpiece. This again points 
to the significance Dürer and his humanist circle attributed to this disease. 


29 Tobias Leuker, Dürer als ikonographischer Neuerer. Quellen zur Kunst 14 (Freiburg: 
Rombach 2001), 28. 

зо Роу. Comm. MND, 611. 

31 Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch, vol. 12, col. 137-140: “durchzeucht alle land mit pfei- 
fen und mit trummen: landsknecht sind sie genant;" Silke Wenzel, “Das musikalische 
Befehlssystem von Pfeife und Trommel in der Frühen Neuzeit. Herrschaft in Form schein- 
barer Selbstbestimmung,” in Paradestück Militärmusik. Beiträge zum Wandel staatlicher 
Reprásentation durch Musik, ed. Peter Moormann, et al. (Bielefeld: Transcript, 2012), 
277-298; Birgit von Seggern, “Der Landsknecht im Spiegel der Renaissancegraphik um 
1500-1540” (PhD diss., University of Bonn, 2003), 156-163. 

32 Michael Kaiser, "Die Sóldner und die Bevólkerung. Überlegungen zu Konstituierung und 
Überwindung eines lebensweltlichen Antagonismus,’ in Militär und ländliche Gesellschaft 
in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Stefan Kroll and Kersten Krüger (Münster: LIT, 2000), 79-96, 
esp. 89. 

33 Silver, “Pox vobiscum;" Larry Silver, "Germanic Patriotism in the Age of Dürer,” in Dürer 
and His Culture, ed. Dagmar Eichberger and Charles Zika (Cambridge, ок: Cambridge 
1998), 55-59. 

34 Trommelschlager, in: Zedler, vol. 45, col. 562. 
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The Altarpiece and its Public 


Taking into account the fact that the Jabach Altarpiece reacted to the threat 
of syphilis to the humanist elite while integrating the artist himself into the 
image’s narrative, Anzelewsky’s suggestion that the altarpiece was intended 
for the health spa Saint Job near Annaberg becomes problematic.?° The set- 
tings of a chapel would not have provided adequate space for Dürer’s intend- 
ed artistic orchestration. A more likely setting would have been Wittenberg’s 
castle church, where Frederick the Wise established a humanist center.36 This 
was where Dürer's Our Lady of Joys and Sorrows was displayed as well as his 
Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, in which Diirer once again inscribed his 
own figure into the narrative, walking alongside Conrad Celtis who had died 
from syphilis in 1508. A syphilis altarpiece makes sense in this spatial context: 
Ernest 11 of Saxony, Frederick’s brother, suffered from the French disease for 
years and finally succumbed to it in 1513. Ernest had commissioned Baldung’s 
famous altarpiece showing Saint Sebastian’s martyrdom in 1507, which could 
also have been intended for the cure of syphilis.” It even incorporates а self- 
representation of its own artist, Hans Baldung Grien, who stands right behind 
Saint Sebastian. The proposition of the Jabach Altarpiece being a syphilis al- 
tarpiece becomes even more convincing if one takes into account that Ernest 
fell ill in the spring of 1503 at around the same time of the altarpiece’s design?® 
and the death of Celtis, to whom Diirer erected the aforementioned painted 
epitaph in the Martyrdom. A further hint at a sensitive handling of the disease 
lies in a recent study of Frederick the Wise’s account books by Thomas Lang, 
who has shown that a scullion who suffered from syphilis was paid thirty-one 
guilders.39 


35 Fedja Anzelewsky, Albrecht Dürer. Das malerische Werk (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 
1991), 182. 

36 Birgit Ulrike Münch, “Saints in Inferno? Revisiting Dürer’s Martyrdom of the 10.000,” 
in Imago Exegetica. Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments, ed. Walter S. Melion et al. 
(Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2014), 635-666. 

37 Markus Leo Mock, “Syphilis und schöne Frauen. Erzbischof Ernst von Magdeburg und 
sein Auftrag an Hans Baldung Grien,” in: ... wir wollen der Liebe Raum geben. Konkubinate 
geistlicher und weltlicher Fürsten um 1500. Schriftenreihe Moritzburg 3, ed. Andreas Tacke 
(Göttingen: Wallstein, 2006), 282-295. 

38 Моск, Syphilis, 286, footnote 22. 

39 Thomas Lang, ^: gulden 3 groschen aufs Heyltum geopfert—Fürstliche Rechnungen 
als Quellen zur Frömmigkeitsgeschichte, in: Alltag und Frömmigkeit am Vorabend der 
Reformation in Mitteldeutschland. Schriften zur Sächsischen Geschichte und Volkskunde 
50, ed. Enno Bünz and Hartmut Kühne (Leipzig: Universitätsverlag, 2015), 81-148, esp. 121. 
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The discovery of the source for Dürer's Jabach Altarpiece is an important 
step towards a thorough understanding of this puzzling work. Although its 
ambivalent stance between consolation and mockery remains enigmatic, it is 
clear that the Jabach Altarpiece was Dürer’s opportunity to locate himself at 
a prominent place in the humanist discourse regarding the French pox. After 
exploring the theme in his printed works he continued the discussion in the 
context of a complex, modern and public altarpiece. In the persona of a drum- 
mer he thus raised awareness about the threat of the new disease as well as 
about his self-definition as an artist. 
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CHAPTER 21 


The Weird Sisters of Hans Baldung Grien 


Bonnie Noble 


[...] I say that they do travel hither and yon, but that they also remain 
where they are, because they dream that they travel, since the devil can 
create an impression in the human mind, and thus a fantasy [...]. And let 
us not be amazed that he can deceive them so completely [... ]." 


JOHANN GEILER VON KAISERSBERG, LENTEN SERMONS, 1509! 


The Madonna with Parrots (Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg) of 
1533 by Hans Baldung Grien (1484/5-1545) presents the Virgin Mary in half- 
length in the company of a parrot and a parakeet.” (Fig. 211) The Madonna 
with Parrots at first may seem like a familiar, half-length Madonna. A young 
Virgin Mary with thin features and long hair holds Christ at her breast while 
an angel peeks over her right shoulder. Yet, after a moment or two, the painting 
starts to look odd. A Congo African Gray Parrot (Psittacus erithacus) perches 
on the Virgin’s shoulder and nibbles at her neck. The Virgin acquiesces to this 
unusual exchange by inclining her head, a gesture that moves beyond toler- 
ance to complicity. She appears more responsive to the parrot's advances, and 


1 Alan Charles Kors and Edward Peters, Witchcraft in Europe, 400-1700: a Documentary History 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001), 237. See also Charles Zika, The 
Appearance of Witchcraft: Print and Visual Culture in Sixteenth-Century Europe (London: 
Routledge, 2007), 13; and Stuart Clark, Vanities of the Eye: Vision in Early Modern European 
Culture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 141-150. 

2 Albrecht Dürer exchanged drawings for bird feathers and parrots during his trip to Antwerp. 
Palmira Fontes DaCosta, “Secrecy, Ostentation, and the Illustration of Exotic Animals in 
Sixteenth-Century Portugal,” Annals of Science 66, no. 1 (January 2009): 59-82. Baldung 
may have seen live parrots. See Sibylle Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien (1484/85-1545): 
Marienbilder in der Reformation. Studien zur christlichen Kunst, (Regensburg: Schnell & 
Steiner, 2006), 6:131. The picture is dated 1533 on the frame; Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung 
Grien, 113. 
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FIGURE 21.1 Hans Baldung Grien, The Madonna with Parrots, 1533, oil on panel, 91.5 х 
63.4 cm (36 x 25 in), Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg. 
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more engaged with the viewer, with whom she locks eyes, than with her son, 
to whom she pays no attention. A Ring Necked Parakeet, (Psittacula krameri), 
gazes up at the Virgin from the lower left corner.? The parakeet anchors a di- 
agonal across the body of the Virgin, leading the viewer’s eye from lower left to 
upper right, along the line implied by the Virgin’s pale arm and hand, toward 
the breast and up to the Gray Parrot on the upper right. The Virgin’s exposed 
flesh fills much of the composition. This arrangement of motifs identifies the 
birds as attributes of the Virgin, not of Christ. The Gray Parrot rests against her 
skin, not her garment, making the contact all the more sensual. The vulner- 
ability of Mary’s exposed neck, her beckoning glance, the attention drawn to 
her skin, not to mention the menacing expression of the angel in the upper left 
corner, disconcert the beholder. 

Art historians agree that this is a very odd Virgin.* Some see her as a dis- 
guised representation of Venus. Others see in this and Baldung’s other 
Madonna images of the period doctrinally flexible pictures suited for the wor- 
ship by Catholics and Protestants alike,® while still others see the picture as the 
exact opposite, as narrowly supportive of the Lutheran Eucharist.’ Still others 
see the Madonna with Parrots as an aesthetic experiment.® 

Baldung’s Virgin is not merely ecumenical, classically influenced, or aes- 
thetically challenging, although it is arguably all of those things. Because the- 
matizing anxieties is a hallmark of the art of Hans Baldung Grien, I suggest the 
painting serves a more beguiling and cynical function. Depicting such provoc- 
ative subjects such as witches helped Baldung distinguish himself from other 
artists. Specifically, my argument will demonstrate that Baldung brands the 


3 On African Gray parrots, see Irene M. Pepperberg, Alex & Me (New York: Collins, 2008). 
Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 131, notes the inclusion of two birds. 

4 On the historiography of Baldung, see most recently Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 
13-15. 

5 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 164188. 

6 Bridget Heal, The Cult of the Virgin Mary in Early Modern Germany: Protestant and Catholic 
Piety, 1500—1648 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Gert von der Osten, Hans 
Baldung Grien: Gemälde und Dokumente (Berlin: Deutscher Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 
1983). A total of seven Madonna panels by Baldung survive. None of these is documented. 
Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, п. 

7 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien. See section below on The Reformation and Strasbourg. 

8 James H. Marrow and Alan Shestack, Hans Baldung Grien, Prints & Drawings: National Gallery 
of Art, Washington (New Haven: Yale University Art Gallery, 1981). 
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Madonna with Parrots as his own, including clues that confuse her holy status, 
profaning her in the most literal sense.? 

My argument that the Madonna with Parrots is profaned will be based on 
the following four points. The picture’s perplexing mood and iconography co- 
incide with the anxieties expressed in Baldung’s witch imagery. The picture 
crystalizes the Virgin's de facto demotion from redemptress to earthly mother, 
and in that sense forges a sisterly relationship with Eve, her traditional op- 
posite. Compositional parallels between Baldung’s painting and images of 
Venus propose conceptual parallels between the Roman goddess of love and 
the Mother of Christ. The unexpected qualities of the picture helped Baldung 
consolidate his professional, artistic identity. 

Underpinning my argument is the notion that visual experience is mislead- 
ing. The epigraph quotes Strasbourg Minister Geiler von Kaisersberg, who in- 
sisted that a woman may be practicing witchcraft even if she appears to the 
naked eye to be doing nothing at all. This disconnect between seeing and 
believing is a defining legal issue during the witch hunts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and reveals the serious concern that perception and truth 
may be wholly separate.!° 


Perceiving and Knowing 


The Virgin in the Madonna with Parrots has mass and volume, plausible human 
proportions, and believably rendered hair, skin and clothing. But of course no 
human eye ever encountered such a scene in the real world.” Additionally, 
seeing and knowing are confused; visual elements connoting seduction, such 
as the Virgin’s unexpectedly naked shoulder and slit-eyed expression, subvert 
expectations of innocence. 


9 Other scholars have observed secularization in Baldung's Virgin pictures. See Weber am 
Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 14-16, 143; Georg Bussmann, Manierismus im Spätwerk Hans 
Baldung Griens; die Gemälde der zweiten Strassburger Zeit (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1966), 
132; and Walter Hugelshofer, “Wiederholungen bei Baldung, Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 
32 (1969): 29-43, at 36. 

10 Clark, Vanities, 144, 150-151, 162. 

11 The artist’s dilemma consists of representing fictional subjects according to “the laws of 
perception” where fictional, mythological subjects are depicted to seem optically descrip- 
tive. Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. 
Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 472. 
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Parrots or parakeets per se are not unusual in images of the Madonna.!? 
Martin Schongauer's engraving of 1480, Urs Graf’s woodcut of 1510, and Jan van 
Eyck’s Canon Van der Paele of 1436, Bruges, are but three examples. However, 
in Baldung’s painting, the parrot and parakeet are not in Christ’s hands, but 
rather are attributes of the Virgin instead, as noted above. 

Parrots also appear in images of the Fall, most famously in Albrecht Dürer's 
1504 engraving, where a parrot appears on the tree limb above Dürer's signa- 
ture. The presence of parrots in images of the Fall and of the Virgin may play 
on the idea that a parrot's call sounds like Eva/Ave, which in turn refers to the 
idea of the Virgin as the new Eve.!3 Parrots may signify virginity because their 
feathers are impervious to water.!^ Or parrots may be associated with paradise 
lost and regained because they are tropical.!5 

Aristotle associated parrots with sexuality, an idea possibly known among 
humanists in the city of Strasbourg where Baldung spent most of his career; 
and the parrot's red tail also appears phallic.!6 Martin Luther (1483-1546) saw 
parrots as symbols of deception. For instance, in the Table Talk, the supposed 
conversations that took place at table in at his home, the following is attrib- 
uted to Luther: “I believe the devil resides in parakeets and parrots ... because 
they can imitate people." 

Luther's alleged remark warns us that our ears can lead us astray. As we will 
see, when it comes to Baldung's Virgin, our eyes lead us astray as well. The very 
act of looking becomes anxious if the viewer questions the nature of what is 
seen. The exposed flesh and incipient sexuality of Baldung's painting could 
cause viewers to wonder if this peculiar Virgin is a product of their own dark 
desires. 

Images and objects that produce an illusion of the visual world also cre- 
ate an avalanche of epistemological problems.!? Does the image re-create the 


12 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 131. 

13 Colin T. Eisler, Dürer’s Animals (Washington, Dc: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1991), 39, 
and Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 134. 

14  OnEva/Ave, see Simona Cohen, Animals as Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill, 2008), 49—50, 112. On parrots and water, see Eisler, Animals, 39, 268. 

15 Eisler, Animals, 32-33. 

16 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 135. For a general discussion of the functions of par- 
rots during the Renaissance, see Bruce Boehrer, Parrot Culture (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 50-73. 

17 Martin Luther, Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Abteilung Tischreden, 6 
vols. (Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger, 1912-21), 4: 687, Nr. 5158. 

18 See Clark, Vanities, and Patricia Simons, “The Crone, the Witch, and the Library: The 
Intersection of Classical Fantasy with Christian Vice during the Italian Renaissance,’ in 
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experience of seeing the represented scene in the world? Can we recognize 
that Albertian perspective is an illusion in a two-dimensional space and still 
believe that we are gazing into a three-dimensional world? How do we rec- 
oncile a representation of a fictitious subject with a style that makes us want 
to believe what we see? In the immortal words of Chico Marx, “Who are you 
going to believe, me or your own eyes?”!9 Such questions are hardly new or 
unique to the Northern Renaissance, but in the Madonna with Parrots, they 
become particularly subversive and uncomfortable. 


Witches and Sabbaths 


The perplexing mood and iconography of the Madonna with Parrots coincides 
with the anxieties expressed in Baldung’s witch imagery. Christopher Wood 
explains the problem of illusionistic fictions in in his perceptive interpreta- 
tion of Dosso Dossi’s Sorceress of 1529 (Borghese Gallery, Rome). (Fig. 21.2) The 
Sorceress shows a woman seated in a landscape in a composition reminiscent 
of such canonical Madonna images as Raphael’s Madonna of the Meadows, 
1505 (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum). A sorceress appropriating the pos- 
ture and placement of the Virgin becomes an anti-Madonna, a sacred image 
inverted,?? as emphasized by the shrunken bodies of her victims in the upper 
left corner, and armor in the lower left corner, an apparent trophy from one 
of her casualties. The circle enclosing her proposes two distinct worlds, one 
inside and another outside the circle, postulating a “real” world outside the 
fictitious world within a circle.?! The Dossi image, like the Baldung Madonna 
with Parrots, confuses expectations and renders familiarity strange by playing 
on the dichotomy of evil and good, witch and Virgin. The anxiety of wonder- 
ing who this woman is comprises the heart of the picture's meaning. Baldung's 


Receptions of Antiquity, Constructions of Gender in European art, 1300-1600, eds. Marice 
E. Rose and Alison C. Poe (Leiden / Boston, Brill 2015), 264—304, esp. 266; and Michael 
W. Cole, “Demonic Arts and the Origin of the Medium" Art Bulletin 84, no. 4 (Dec. 2002): 
621-640. 

19 Duck Soup, directed by Leo McCarey (Hollywood, ca: Paramount Pictures, 1933). 

20 Christopher S. Wood, "Countermagical Combinations by Dosso Dossi,” Res: Anthropology 
and Aesthetics 49/50 (2006): 157-70, at 166. 

21 Wood, “Countermagical,” 166. 
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FIGURE 21.2 Dosso Dossi, Sorceress, 1529, colors on canvas 91.5 x 63.4 cm (36 x 25 in), Borghese 
Gallery, Rome. 


misogynist witch pictures would ultimately fuel later witch hunting.?? A simi- 
lar misogyny informs the Madonna with Parrots. 

The completion of Baldung’s chiaroscuro or tonal woodcut of Witches 
Sabbath of 1510 (Fig. 21.3) correlates with the artist's establishment as an 


22 Wolfgang Behringer, “Weather, Hunger, and Fear, in The Witchcraft Reader, ed. Darren 
Oldridge (New York: Routledge, 2008), 74-85; Zika, Appearance, 13. Strasbourg was rela- 
tively tolerant; very few witch trials occurred until the seventeenth century. Joseph Leo 
Koerner, The Moment of Self-Portraiture in German Renaissance Art (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1993), 328. 
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FIGURE 21.3 Hans Baldung Grien, Witches Sabbath, 1510, woodcut, 379 mm (14.92 in) x 
260 mm (10.24 in). 
GERMANISCHES NATIONALMUSEUM, NUREMBERG. 
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independent master in Strasbourg.?? He did not necessarily believe in witches, 
either as a perceptual malady or a literal fact, but his art indicates he saw the 
utility of depicting them.?* The intimate scale and delicacy of his drawings 
in particular suggest that Baldung’s witch images were costly and meant for 
viewing in private or in small groups.?5 Viewing such images in small groups 
afforded an opportunity to feel both titillated and superior; The female figure 
“.. confirmed everything that men aspired to by representing all that they 
struggled to reject."26 

In actual trials witches were found guilty based on the destruction they 
caused, such as bad weather, sickness, or still-born children.? Their actual 
spells and Sabbats may have been “witnessed,” but the possibility that their ac- 
tivities were internal delusions, or the witnesses themselves were deluded by 
enchantment or melancholy, rendered eye-witness accounts untrustworthy. 
Witch trials hinged upon the possibility that demonic seduction and partic- 
ipation in Sabbats occurred entirely in the mind of the witch as a demonic 
mental distortion, which rendered her no less culpable.?? Thus witches could 
be convicted even if witnesses could testify they were asleep at the time of the 
Sabbat, as the quote from Geiler von Kaisersberg explains. 

Misogyny and the unreliability of sensory perception combine to imply a 
skeptical viewing habit among viewers. This propensity to doubt could lead 
to questioning nothing less than the virginity of the Virgin, especially with 
Baldung's deliberate confusion of visual cues. 


Reformation Strasbourg 


The Madonna with Parrots marks the de facto demotion of the Virgin from re- 
demptress to earthly mother. The city of Strasbourg where Baldung spent most 


23 Linda C. Hults, The Witch as Muse: Art, Gender, and Power in Early Modern Europe 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2005), 77. 

24 Hults, Witch as Muse, 74. On demonic delusion and the laws of nature see Clark, Vanities, 
144, 150—152, 162. 

25 Koerner, Moment of Self-Portraiture, 344-351. 

26 Hults, Witch as Muse, 96. See also 61-62, 91-93; Claudia Swan, Art, Science, and Witchcraft 
in Early Modern Holland: Jacques de Gheyn II (1565-1629) (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005). 

27 Wood, “Countermagical, 153. 

28 Allison Rowlands, “A Lutheran Response to Witchcraft and Magic, in Oldridge, Witchcraft 
Reader, 149. 
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of his career became Lutheran in the course of the early 1520's.?? In a Lutheran 
context, the Virgin remained an important figure, though her duties and status 
were differently defined. As scholarship has shown, Luther himself continued 
to honor the Virgin, but with the key proviso that she deserved admiration for 
her acceptance of grace, the defining experience of his theology??? but defi- 
nitely not veneration.?! During the early decades of the Reformation, artists 
created Madonna panels that accommodated viewers with varied beliefs, most 
notably Lucas Cranach the Elder. Cranach left his Madonna panels ambiguous 
enough to accommodate a range of viewers.?? Like Cranach, Baldung contin- 
ued to paint Madonna pictures in his Protestant home town,?? while it is pos- 
sible that he could have been painting for Catholic patrons as well. 

One scholar postulates a narrow function for the Madonna with Parrots, 
namely that the picture reaffirms the Strasbourg Synod of 1533, which declared 
opposition to those who doubted the dual nature of Christ.?^ Citing this leg- 
islation, and noting it dates from the same year of the painting, the picture is 
seen as declaration of doctrine. I have countered this argument elsewhere.?5 
But suffice it to say here that connecting the painting to the Synod does noth- 
ing to address the strangeness that distinguishes the picture, and ignores the 
trend towards rendering Madonna pictures as less doctrinal. The Madonna 


29 Оп December 1, 1523, only Evangelical preaching was permitted. In 1524, the Mass was 
held in German and the Eucharist was given in both kinds. Clerics could marry and mon- 
asteries were closing. Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 54. 

зо Hilda Graef, Mary A History of Doctrine and Devotion (New York: Sheed and Ward 1963), 
2:8. 

31 Walter Tappolet, Das Marienlob der Reformatoren (Tübingen: Katzmannverlag, 1962), 
58-77. 

32 Jan Wittmann, “Die Bedeutung des Marienbildes im Schaffen Cranachs,’ in Unsichtbare 
Meisterzeichnungen auf dem Malgrund: Cranach und seine Zeitgenossen, ed Ingo Sandner 
(Regensburg: Schnell u. Steiner, 1998), 169-80, esp. 171; and Tappolet, Marienlob, 150-52; 
Martin Luther, Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesammtausgabe. Abteilung Schriften 
(Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus Nachfolger, 1883-2009), 47: 257, lines 9-25. See also Hans 
Düffel, Luthers Stellung zur Marienverehrung, Kirche und Konfession 13 (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1968), 238; Luther, Werke, 47: 276, lines 17-27; and also Heiko 
Oberman, "The Virgin in Evangelical Perspective,’ in The Impact of the Reformation 
(Grand Rapids, м1: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1994), 225-52, esp. 242, 
and n. 64. 

33 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 20—31. 

34 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 115. 

35 Bonnie Noble, “The Kind of Virgin That Keeps a Parrot: Identity, Nature, and Myth in a 
Painting by Hans Baldung Grien,” Journal of Literature and Art Studies 4, no. 9 (Sept. 2014): 
702-721. 
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with Parrots participates in multiple discourses related to, but nottheologically 
bound to, the Reformation. The Madonna with Parrots is really aboutthe messy 
process of the demotion of the Virgin from holy figure to mortal woman, a pro- 
cess initiated in Luther’s theology and perpetuated in Cranach’s paintings, and 
exacerbated by Baldung’s deliberate ambiguity. 

The Madonna with Parrots shows an attempt to create a unique style or 
brand. Baldung inverted the perfected human bodies of his older contem- 
porary Albrecht Dürer by transforming them into what amounts to their 
evil twin.36 For instance, Baldung's drawing Death Holding a Banner, с. 1506 
(Kupferstichkabinett, Kunstmuseum, Basel) mirrors and subverts Adam from 
Dürer’s 1504 engraving by reconstituting the idealized Adam as a rotting cadav- 
er posing in a mirror image. This subversion allowed Baldung to assert his artis- 
tic independence as a macabre reinvention of Diirer. Similarly, he adapted and 
reinvented the Virgin, also as a way to distinguish himself as an artist.?” The 
disorienting qualities of the Madonna with Parrots come from her gestures, 
expression, eye contact, and bared shoulder, as noted above. These features 
derive from Eve and from Venus, as we will see below. Formal overlapping with 
Eve and the goddess of love effectively topples the traditional Eve-Mary. 

In Baldung's chiaroscuro woodcut of 1511 (not illustrated) both Adam and 
Eve gaze at the viewer, while they enact the Fall, presenting the viewer with the 
full spectacle of their nudity. Adam places Eve between himself and the viewer 
as though to display the source of his temptation. The figures lock eyes with 
the beholder as though to invite them into the seduction or derive voyeuristic 
pleasure from the scene, or perhaps to summon the strength of their mascu- 
line discipline not to reiterate Adam's mistake.?? Similarly, the Madonna with 
Parrots locks eyes with the viewer, her hand on her breast in a gesture parallel- 
ing Adam’s hand caressing Eve. Just like Eve, her narrow-eyed expression and 
exposed flesh encourage carnal thoughts. 

The Madonna with Parrots not only resembles pictures of Eve, it also differs 
from earlier versions of Maria Lactans, by exposing far more flesh than neces- 
sary to nurse a child. Combined with the coy look, the inclined neck and the 
nibbling parrot, the attention to the viewer and the indifference to the baby, 
this looks more like seduction than child care. The inclusion of two parrots 
suggests that one may contradict the other, possibly signifying both Eva and 
Ave, insisting the battle between dangerous and pure has yet to be won.?? Eye 


36 Koerner, Moment of Self-Portraiture, 249-273. 

37 Hults, Witch as Muse, 78. 

38 Hults sees the viewer as privileged, not denigrated. Witch as Muse, 65-67, 96. 
39 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 131. 
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contact itself is not unusual in Madonna pictures, but eye contact combined 
with the exposed breast and exposed shoulder is unfamiliar indeed. That this 
combination of elements appears in other Baldung Madonna panels suggests 
a trend of tampering with the Virgin's purity.^? 

The Virgin has become “a woman like any other,”*! both human and sexual,*? 
and in Baldung’s world, capable of evil. Luther himself insisted that the Virgin 
is not qualitatively different than anyone else.*? Sexuality, along with mortal- 
ity, defines the humanity of Christ, the Virgin, and everyone else. Leo Steinberg 
famously contends that Renaissance painting emphasized Christ's sexuality as 
a way of asserting his humanity.^^ Sexuality in the Madonna with Parrots func- 
tions in the same way. If, as Luther himself contends, the Virgin is human, then 
she also must be sexual. Baldung's Madonna with Parrots is human, sexual, and 
as dangerous as any other.^? The beholder is admonished not to trust any of 
the visual cues in seeming Virgin, because what you see is not what you get, 
and what you see is not what it should be anyway. 

Of course medieval theologians, most famously Bernard of Clairvaux, fell 
in love with a pure Virgin Mary, a rose without thorns.^9 But this spiritual love 
expressed in erotic metaphor is unlike profanation manifested in sensuality. 
Baldung's patrons do not fall in love, but rather fight seduction by a human 
Virgin whose danger rivals Eve. 


40 On the role of images as models for actual female behavior, and eye contact specifi- 
cally, see Yvonne Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient and Devout: Biblical Women as Patterns 
of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German Graphic Art, ca. 1500-1750,” Simiolus 28 
(2001): 219-250. 

41 Bridget Heal, "A Woman like Any Other? Images of the Virgin Mary and Marian Devotion 
in Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Cologne, c. 1500-1600” (PhD dissertation, University of 
London, Courtauld Institute of Art, 2001). 

42 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern Oblivion, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997). 

43 Tappolet, Marienlob, 58, Sermon of March 25, 1534. 

44 Steinberg, Sexuality of Christ, 15-24. 

45 Hults, Witch as Muse, 71. See also Sigrid Schade, Schadenzauber und die Magie des Körpers: 
Hexenbilder der frühen Neuzeit (Worms: Werner'sche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1983). 

46 See the sermons by Saint Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs, in The Works of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, vol. 2, On the Song of Songs I. Cistercian Fathers Series 4, trans. Kilian 
Walsh (Kalamazoo, м1: Cistercian Publications, Inc. 1981). 
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Compositional parallels between Baldung’s Madonna with Parrots and images 
of Venus propose conceptual parallels between the Roman goddess of love 
and the Mother of Christ. Scholars have observed classical influence on the 
Madonna with Parrots,*’ contending that formal similarities pronounce the 
Virgin to be as beautiful as Venus, and Baldung as talented as Apelles.*? My 
contention is rather that Baldung’s Virgin is profaned, not flattered. 

If we examine the gestures of canonical representations of Venus, such as 
Botticelli's Birth of Venus of c. 1480 (Uffizi Museum, Florence) or the Capitoline 
Aphrodite, they share the gesture of extending the right arm across the chest 
as if in modesty, a gesture which in fact directs the viewer’s eye to the breast. 
For the educated patrons who employed Baldung, the double entendre of this 
gesture would have been clear.*? 

This shared gesture obliges the beholder to recognize that the Madonna 
with Parrots, a “woman like any other," the sister of Eve, the human mother, the 
woman granted grace but denied holiness, is a fiction. Venus, the goddess of a 
defunct religion, maintains importance in the sixteenth century because of the 
human truths her stories tell.5° The Madonna, the Queen of Heaven who was 
forced to abdicate, can instruct and admonish, but her holiness is relegated to 
the past. The Madonna with Parrots is a case in point of the truth that verisi- 
militude is a smarting realization; seeming truth is unreliable, and what was 
once holy and true is now a mere work of Art.5! 


47 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 124—131; 161-187. On the Virgin and Venus generally, 
see Jeanne Goldman, "The Origin of the 'Coquettish' Gesture in Parmigianino's Madonna 
dal collo lungo," Dialogi di Storia dell'Arte 1 (Oct 1995): 146-149. 

48 Weber Am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 181-183. 

49 Weber am Bach, Hans Baldung Grien, 124. Weber am Bach's argument turns on the iden- 
tity of Baldung’s humanist audience. 

50 Baldung synthesizing the Virgin with Venus is Neoplatonism in reverse: not reconciling 
pagan belief to dovetail with Christianity, but rather consigning Christianity to the status 
of antiquity, of art rather than artifact. According to Hults, “Baldung’s 1510 woodcut, along 
with Diirer’s Witch, made it possible to visualize a deadly stereotype, regardless of wheth- 
er artists themselves fully believed in it.” See Hults, Witch as Muse, 81-82. The idea of the 
timeless artifact versus a “mere” work of art made at an historical moment is the theme 
of Christopher S. Wood, Forgery Replica Fiction. Temporalities of German Renaissance Art 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008). 

51 Wood, “Countermagical,” 151, 164. The invention of ‘Art’ is the subject of the seminal text 
by Belting, Likeness and Presence, as cited above. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Preserving Destruction: Albrecht Altdorfer’s 
Etchings of the Regensburg Synagogue as Material 
Performances of the Past and Future 


Ashley D. West 


Within one month's time in 1519, Regensburg's thirteenth-century synagogue 
was torn down and replaced with a church dedicated to the Schóne Maria, the 
Beautiful or Immaculate Virgin.! The only memory of the synagogue's destruc- 
tion—of its existence at all —lies in a few historical accounts, modern archae- 
ological excavations, and two extraordinary etchings by Albrecht Altdorfer 
(1480-1538) (Figs. 22.1, 22.2). In evaluating Altdorfer's etchings showing views 
of the synagogue interior, how might we approach them not merely as images, 
but as material performances that helped shape the historical imagination and 
provide access to a given reality? I shall argue that the images—and the mate- 
rial practices involved in making them—frame a particular mode of attention 
that inscribed a set of desired principles, including visual legibility, empirical 
authority, and permanence in preserving a place and event, while also occupy- 
ing an unsteady space in the soon-to-be-past, present, and expectant future.” 
The etchings depict narrow views into the interior spaces of the synagogue. 
One features a Gothic vaulted corridor with a masonry floor leading from an 
open doorway (Fig. 22.1). The door and a rosette window above provide the 
sources of natural light into the corridor, which is occupied by two figures clad 
in loose drapery and head-coverings that hang between their shoulder blades. 
One man carries a codex, and the other makes a turn to his right beneath a 
scallop-studded archway into an adjacent space leading out of the frame. A 


1 This essay is based closely on a seminar paper I wrote for Larry in the spring of 2000, and I 
have been looking for an occasion to return to it. Larry's admonition to begin and end with 
the image—for the primacy of the image, always!—is dutifully followed here, even while 
including ahistorical comparisons with Charles Marville's photographs, an approach Larry 
likely would look upon with dismay. A well-trained student with a generous mentor builds 
on, but reinvents, the ways of the master! 

2 On'material hermeneutics' and performance relating to photographic archive, see Elizabeth 
Edwards, “Photography and the Material Performance of the Past,” History and Theory 48, no. 
4 (Dec. 2009): 130-50. See also the special issue on ‘Factura’ in Res 36 (Autumn 1999). 
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FIGURE 224 Albrecht Altdorfer, Entrance Hall of the Regensburg Synagogue, 1519, etching, 
15.9 x 1.1 ст, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 26.72.68. 
Harry Brisbane Dick Fund, 1926. 
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Albrecht Altdorfer, Interior of the Regensburg Synagogue, 1519, etching, 
7 x 12.5 cm, Hamburger Kunsthalle, Hamburg, Inv. 28823. 

PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / HAMBURGER KUNSTHALLE / CHRISTOPH 
IRRGANG / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Latin inscription in Roman capital letters presides over the space attop center, 
identifying it as “The portico of the Jewish Synagogue of Regensburg, destroyed 
21 February in the year 1519.? The artist's nestled AA monogram, modeled after 
Albrecht Dürer's, lies as if scratched into the pavement itself, foreshortened 
and centered in the immediate foreground. 

No figures animate the space of the other etching, which depicts a double- 
aisled vaulted room with four bays and a central row of Corinthian columns 
(Fig. 22.2). The bimah (the lectern from which Torah is read) lies between the 
first two columns, across from which is the hint of a step extending into the 
space at the right edge. A candelabrum hangs overhead. It is unclear wheth- 
er the candles are lit or recently snuffed out. The space is barely lit by small 
openings at the top of the left-hand wall, and the far end of the sanctuary is 
nearly entirely obscured by darkness, despite the lancet window and round 
window above it. The Latin inscription on a placard looming over this space 
bears the following words: “In the year of our Lord 1519 the Jewish Synagogue 
of Regensburg is cast down by the just judgment of God.”* Altdorfer’s mono- 
gram is again centered in the foreground, but this time hangs illusionistically 
over the edge of the floor outside of the represented space. 

Altdorfer's etchings have attracted scholarly interpretations characterizing 
the mood of the images on a sliding scale from the respectful to neutral to 
polemical. Over the years scholars have proposed that the images display a 
sympathy and pathos for the expelled Jews,? function as aestheticized empty 
spaces, or rather, serve an antiquarian urge to record, preserve, and collect.® 
Other scholars have pointed to the motivation of financial gain, viewing the 
etchings as commodities that launched Regensburg's economic renewal as a 
fervent pilgrimage site." 

For all of the scholarly attention these prints have earned, few acknowledge 
the complexity of the spaces represented, the strangeness of the images, or the 
meaning of the image-making act itself. What is remarkable about Altdorfer's 


з PORTICVS SYNAGOGAE /IVDAICAE RATISPONEN([SIS]/FRACTA. 21 DIE. FEB. АММО]. 
1519. Translation by Parshall, from David Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 
1470-1550 (New Haven: Yale UP, 1994), 338. 

4 Ibid. ANNO. D[OMI]NI. D XIX / IVDAICA. RATISPONA / SYNAGOGA. IVSTO / DEI. 
IVDICIO. FVNDITU]S / EST EVERSA. 

5 Hans Mielke, Albrecht Altdorfer: Zeichnungen, Deckfarbenmalerei, Druckgraphik (Berlin: 
Reimer Verlag, 1988), 224-25, Nos. 116-17. 

6 Christopher S. Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer and the Origins of Landscape (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993), 251-54. 

7 Christiane Andersson, “Berlin and Regensburg, Albrecht Altdorfer: Works on Paper,” 
Burlington Magazine 130 (1988): 486-87; Landau and Parshall, 337-39. 
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etchings is just how unremarkable they at first seem —- until one recognizes 
how unusual they are in subject and medium for the time. They are Altdorfer's 
first dated etchings, the only prints of interiors in his oeuvre, and in the broader 
context of image-making, they are among the very first and few of any interior 
architectural space—and of a synagogue, at that. Only until the meaning of 
the inscriptions sinks in is it apparent that there is a fundamental incongruity 
presented in Altdorfer’s synagogue etchings—images that on one hand carry 
information as architectural portraits, documentary in their impulse; and yet 
on the other, show spaces imbued with a quiet calm that seems an imposed 
muteness rather than neutral recording or respectful solemn rendering, when 
judged by the content of the commanding inscriptions overhead.? The aim 
of this paper is to tease out this apparent incongruity in Altdorfer’s synagogue 
etchings, which preserve both a space and the events surrounding its impend- 
ing destruction. What we shall see is that as Altdorfer presents the images 
as statements of fact, he nonetheless manipulates the spaces and implicates 
himself in the synagogue’s ruin, embedding in the images also the promise of 
Christian reconsecration. The images serve as a kind of early archive of ‘what 
is, but would be no longer, in which the process of the image-making itself em- 
bodies a material performance of cultural preservation and loss through acts 
of witnessing, inscribing, fragmenting views, etching with acid, and the steady 
acts of degradation inherent in the printing of multiple impressions. 


Historical Context and the Force of Print 


In the fifteenth-century Jewish communities across the Holy Roman Empire 
faced countless charges of Host desecrations and ritual murders, events that 
fomented attitudes leading up to the Regensburg expulsion. The most in- 
famous pogroms occurred in Trent (1474-75)? and Passau (1478)! and were 


8 Peter Parshall has recognized this tension between the impersonal tone of the images and 
the sensational quality of the inscribed statements. Landau and Parshall, 339. 

9 Publicity across the Empire was generated by the case of a supposed ritual murder of a 
two-year old Christian child named Simon of Trent. Numerous Jews of Trent were tor- 
tured, forced to confess, and executed. See R. Po-Chia Hsia, The Myth of Ritual Murder: 
Jews and Magic in Reformation Germany (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), 43- 
50, 57-62; and David Areford, The Viewer and the Printed Image in Late Medieval Europe 
(Burglington, vT: Ashgate, 2010), 164-227. 

10 The Passau synagogue was razed in 1479 and replaced by a church of the Holy Eucharist. 
Upon the report of miracles and cures on the site, it became a pilgrimage site. For the most 
complete description of events, see Hsia, 50-56; and Mitchell B. Merback, Pilgrimage and 
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accompanied by images that were dispersed across the empire. Printed broad- 
sheets and the sensation generated from such images consolidated and com- 
mercialized anti-semitic discourse, which enflamed a ritual murder trial of 
Regensburg in 1476-80 and likely shaped Altdorfer’s thinking when he pre- 
served the memory of Jewish expulsion in his synagogue etchings in 1519." 

Between 1516 and 1518 the city council and guilds of Regensburg issued 
grievances against the Jews to Emperor Maximilian 1, complaining about their 
failure to pay debts and the sale of stolen goods. Altdorfer was a member of 
the St. Luke’s guild and may have been among the artisans at the forefront of 
anti-Jewish agitation for undercutting guild prices, hawking wares at cheaper 
prices, and contracting foreign craftsmen. Spurred on by the fiery preaching 
of Balthasar Hubmaier (1481-1528), the Regensburg Inner and Outer Councils 
voted upon the Emperor's death in 1519 to expel all six- to eight hundred Jews 
from the city.!? The Jews were given two hours to clear the synagogue, which 
was to be the first building torn down. They had eight days to leave their 
homes, which also would be destroyed, along with the Jewish cemetery.!? By 
referring to the infamous 1476 ritual murder trial and Simon of Trent case, one 
chronicler of the expulsion of February 21, 1519, makes it clear that the memory 
of those incidents nearly half a century earlier, which had been promulgated 
relentlessly in illustrated prints, still resonated with dramatic and consequen- 
tial force.!* 


Pogrom: Violence, Memory, and Visual Culture at the Host-Miracle Shrines of Germany and 
Austria (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2012), 123-52. 

11 Between 1470 and 1476 the Jewish population in Regensburg faced ritual murder and 
Host desecration charges on four occasions. The most devastating was the 1476 trial. See 
Hsia, 66-85. See also Raphael Straus, Regensburg and Augsburg, trans. Felix N. Gerson 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1939), 149-53. 

12 Foracontemporary account, see Raphael Straus, Urkunden und Aktenstücke zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Regensburg 1453-1738 (Munich: С.Н. Beck, 1960), 391-92, Doc. No.1049. For 
more on the Jewish quarter of Regensburg: Wilhelm Volkert, “Die Spätmittelalterliche 
Judengemeinde in Regensburg,’ in Albrecht Altdorfer und seine Zeit, ed. Dieter Henrich 
(Regensburg: Mittelbayerische Druckerei- und Verlagsgesellschaft, 1981), 126-28; also 
Straus, Regensburg and Augsburg, 10-12. 

13 Volkert claims, without clear evidence, that the deadline for the synagogue was extended 
twenty-four hours, perhaps to leave Altdorfer time to make his sketches. Volkert, 139. 

14 Straus, Urkunden und Aktenstücke, 388-89, Doc. No. 1041. 
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Descriptive Spaces: Statements of Fact 


Sometime during the chaos that must have ensued, Altdorfer entered the 
building and sketched its portico and sanctuary room, later transfering it or 
redrawing it in reverse onto a copper plate with an etching needle. The only 
precedents for printed images of a synagogue seem to be woodcuts from 
publications by Johannes Pfefferkorn (1469-1523), a German convert, whose 
Judenbeichte (Cologne, 1508) devoted particular attention to the ceremonies 
performed on the Jewish Holy Days. Pfefferkorn’s woodcuts of the Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur services provide views into the sanctuary room of 
a generic synagogue, revealing the basic liturgical furniture and layout, such as 
the centralized bimah, the Aron (ark for the Torah) at the end of the room, and 
illuminating candles. A rabbi holds a scroll, another figure blows a shofar, and 
the remaining celebrants are distinguished by gender, with women and chil- 
dren segregated in a screened-off area. Despite Pfefferkorn’s attempts to illus- 
trate Jewish ceremonies, hints of Jewish stereotypes and fictionalized practices 
remain embedded in his images.!® 

Pfefferkorn’s focus on Jewish customs shifts under Altdorfer’s etching nee- 
dle to a topographical assessment of a particular building linked to a particular 
event at a particular time, but emptied of ritual function. Altdorfer’s render- 
ing of the bimah, groin vaults, columns, and windows do appear to be reliably 
rendered. Excavations in 1940 recovered fragments of columns, as well as part 
of the bimah railings, all of which are consistent with Altdorfer's portrayals.!7 
In addition, peculiarly small high windows like those in Altdorfer’s etchings 
often were preferred for synagogues in the late Middle Ages to discourage 
stone-throwing vandals and prevent the sound of Jewish prayers from reaching 
the streets.!8 Comparisons with contemporary thirteenth-century synagogues, 
such as one in Worms and the Altneuschul in Prague, reveal remarkable 
similarities in design: an East-West orientation, double nave, multiple bays, 


15 Richard I. Cohen, Jewish Icons: Art and Society in Modern Europe (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1998), 16-22; Hans-Martin Kirn, Das Bild vom Juden im Deutschland des 
‚frühen 16. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1989). 

16 Cohen, 18-20. Suggestions of ‘truth’ in Pfefferkorn’s descriptions of Jewish ceremonies 
should be tempered by his literary contributions to common myths surrounding Jewish 
practices, as well as his actions leading censorship raids on Jewish communities. 

17 These pieces are now in the Stadtmuseum in Regensburg. Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 251. 

18 Officials sometimes would close synagogues if they were too noisy. See Carol Herselle 
Krinsky, Synagogues of Europe: Architecture, History, Meaning (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1985), 26-27. 
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groin vaults, a bimah located between two piers at center with overhanging 
chandelier.!? 

The only human figures in Altdorfer’s prints wear the traditional costume 
for Jewish men, replete with long folds that hang from the headcloth (lirip- 
ipe). Unlike Pfefferkorn’s figures, however, Altdorfer’s are subsidiary, function- 
ing as navigators through the space and attributes of a space that otherwise 
could be misidentified as a church portico. Following the movement of these 
figures, the viewer can reconstruct the full synagogue space. The worshiper 
would pass through an open courtyard (used for community gatherings and 
announcements) to enter the synagogue portico below a rosette window in 
the southeast. After traveling down the hall (toward the viewer), he would 
turn right across the threshold and down at least one step into the prayer hall. 
Upon entering the sanctuary, the worshiper would find himself not where the 
viewer (or artist) of the print stands, but rather directly in front of the long 
side of the bimah. At the far end of the sanctuary space is a hint of the ark 
that holds the Torah. Thus, Altdorfer’s etchings represent two parallel spaces 
side by side, both facing East (toward the courtyard and ark), with the portico 
lying along the south side of the prayer hall. Such an orientation is common 
for synagogues of the period, modeled after the arrangement of the ancient 
Temple of Herod.?? Based on that exemplar, the portico had been considered 
a space in which one could shed influences of the temporal world in prepara- 
tion for entering the holy space in which the Torah was kept and read. Stairs 
leading down from the portico area into the sanctuary were designed to permit 
prayers to "rise out of the depths" in venerable worship.?! Jewish tradition, as 
well as contemporary synagogues in Prague and Worms seem to confirm all 
the more that Altdorfer's depictions of the interior of the doomed Regensburg 
synagogue were remarkably accurate. 

Whether precisely 'true' in representation or not, what is equally important, 
and more certain, is that Altdorfer used a vocabulary and technique that pres- 
ent the images as truth. The excess of details described above elicits a sense of 
truth in particulars and is one effective strategy of this kind of presentation. 
Another is the combination of image and text. The fact that the inscriptions 
identify the precise location (Regensburg synagogue), date (21 February 1519), 
and event (the destruction) closely aligns the prints with the broadsheet tradi- 
tion, of which images from Passau and Trent were earlier examples, so danger- 
ous in their messages precisely because configured persuasively for Christian 


19 Forimages and a description of the Prague synagogue, Krinsky, 169—77; for Worms, 319-24. 
20  Ibid.9. 
21 lbid. 31-32. 
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viewers as true events. As a sort of forerunner of the newspaper, broadsheets 
partook in the rhetoric of a certain kind of image: the bearers of visual facts, 
statements of truth, rather than inventive display.?? The woodcut was usually 
the most suitable printing technique for the broadsheet, because the woodcut 
was capable ofthe largest number ofimpressions, and as a relief process block- 
printing was compatible with movable type. 

Etching, however, offers something that the woodcut does not: a sense of 
journalistic immediacy.?3 The immediacy fully complements Altdorfer's strat- 
egy of claiming truthful presentation. The use of the etching technique in com- 
bination with the rhetoric of the broadsheet suggests a more limited audience 
of collectors and virtual witnesses, but also purports to deliver a more truthful 
presentation (because ‘instantaneous’ and not reliant on the woodcut’s divi- 
sion of labor) than the conventional broadsheet. Altdorfer's use of Latin and 
capital letters contributes to the authority and legitimacy of the inscriptions 
as testaments to truth. This is, after all, the language of official documents and 
chronicles, the style of tombstones and ancient inscribed tablets—in other 
words, the language of the historical record. The etchings essentially assert 
their status a reliable reproductions of Altdorfer’s drawings of the building,?* 
but not to preserve the artist’s unique hand or inventiveness; rather, to preserve 
the appearance of the synagogue on the day of its destruction and to enter the 
event into historical memory. Altdorfer's choice of the etching technique, like 
the imprints of his monogram, testifies to his claimed role as witnessing pres- 
ence. What the artist would have us believe is that what we see is what he had 
seen; he was there in that space at that moment. 


Manipulated Spaces: Implicating the Artist 


No artist, however, is a passive witness recording what lies before his eyes. 
Altdorfer was not the dispassionate recorder that he might have the viewer 
believe, despite his efforts to assert the truthfulness of his visual account of the 
space and event. Close scrutiny reveals that at the least, Altdorfer betrays his 


22 Peter Parshall, "Imago Contrafacta: Images and Facts in the Northern Renaissance,’ Art 
History 16, no. 4 (1993): 554-78. 

23 One should not discount the practical expediency of the etching technique as having the 
shortest ‘turn-around time’ from plate to press, valuable in meeting the needs of publiciz- 
ing and marketing a recent event. 

24 Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 254. 
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discomfort and unfamiliarity with the synagogue space as an outsider; at the 
most, he is the cognizant harbinger of the synagogue’s destruction. 

Altdorfer's monogram is a part of a larger nuanced visual manipulation of 
space. In both etchings the monogram is aligned with the imposed inscrip- 
tions that record the event, one of which specifically states that the destruc- 
tion is the “just judgment of God,” casting the artist as a kind of transmitter of 
divine revelation and knowledge. In the portico print his monogram is em- 
bedded in the foundations, but placed where it would not be tread upon by 
worshiping Jews heading into the adjacent prayer hall. The sense is that even 
after the fall of the synagogue walls, Altdorfer's presence will remain recorded 
in the ruins of the floorstones. His monogram in the prayer hall, the more holy 
space of Jewish worship, however, lies entirely outside the space. Is this careful 
placement a gesture of respect, separateness, or suspicion? Since the mono- 
gram is one assertion of the artist’s witnessing presence in the depicted space, 
it is necessary to consider the nature of his being in the synagogue and the 
act of sketching there. Not until the late sixteenth and seventeenth century 
in Venice was the presence of a Christian in a synagogue a fairly regular prac- 
tice.25 There seem to be no regulations barring Christians from synagogues in 
Germany in the sixteenth century, but in light of the Jewish-Christian relations 
at the time, it is doubtful that Christians did enter the Jewish congregation 
space. Yet Altdorfer did, and at a moment of the community’s most dire crisis. 
Later accounts report that the announcement of their expulsion was received 
by the Jews with dreadful howling (furchtbaren Веһеше).26 One can only 
imagine the chaos of the scene and the flurry of people racing in and out of the 
synagogue, with only two hours’ notice to clear out valuable codices and the 
most holy Torah. With the exception of the two Jews in the portico, Altdorfer 
empties the spaces, rendering them still and silent. The sanctuary room is de- 
void of human figures, but not quite uninhabited; it is empty but for the artist's 
own quiet but uninvited presence. 

It may be useful to think of Altdorfer’s implied presence in the doomed 
space as akin to that of the photographer Charles Marville nearly 350 years 


25 From the late sixteenth century the Jewish ghettos and synagogues in Venice became 
tourist attractions among Christian travelers. Benjamin Ravid, “Christian Travelers in 
the Ghetto of Venice: Some Preliminary Observations,” in Between History and Literature: 
Studies in Honor of Isaac Barzilay, ed. Stanley Nash (Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Ma, 1997), 11-50. 
We find additional accounts of visitors to synagogues North of the Alps, in seventeenth- 
century Amsterdam. 

26 Carl Theodor Gemeiner, Der Regensburgischen Chronik, Vol. 4 (Regensburg: Montag & 
Weiss, 1824), 356. 
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later in pre-Hausmannian Paris.?” Marville's project from 1864-69 was gov- 
ernment-sponsored and entailed taking hundreds of shots of the narrow me- 
dieval streets of Paris before the work crew tore them apart to replace them 
with wider, straight boulevards that were easier for social control (Fig. 22.3). 
Altdorfer's etchings and Marville’s photographs mark the process of displace- 
ment, one that involves preservation on paper followed by immediate de- 
struction. An image of the Regensburg synagogue or Parisian street becomes 
something more sinister than a harmless act of recording and actually signals 
the structure’s imminent ruin. The views are fragments that have been frac- 
tured from the whole and locked into place—the ‘FRACTA’ in the inscription 
suggests not simply being destroyed, but shattered, broken up— more easily 
transportable, captioned, and re-ordered for entry into the historical record 
or memory. The views are artificially stripped of the bustle of daily use, and by 
implication, of the human witnesses or victims of violence. When each stroke 
of the etching needle or moment of exposure is a countdown to destruction, 
the artist becomes implicated in the process of that dismantling. Altdorfer’s 
participation in the downfall of his subject is even more direct than Marville's. 
Altdorfer was a member of the Outer Council that voted for the Jewish expul- 
sion, and one chronicle even identifies him as a delegate sent by the council 
to report the news to the Jews.?? If this is true, then Altdorfer's presence in the 
synagogue is even more an intrusion, and the story that he paved part of his 
house with gravestones from the Jewish cemetery transforms the etchings into 
perhaps an equivalent kind of collectible trophy.?? 

Like Marville's views of hundreds of medieval Parisian streets, Altdorfer 
staunchly claimed one standardized view that reveals as much as possible of 
the space while manipulating the limits of what is seen. Both of Altdorfer's 
views are presented from the same angle: directed down the length of the space 
to the east (straight ahead) and yet also angled slightly to the left, obliquely to- 
ward the north wall. To achieve this artificial dual perspective, the artist must 
have placed himself toward the back right corner of the prayer hall, in what 
ironically may have been the location of the women’s gallery.?? In this posi- 
tion, Altdorfer would have been able to protect his back and at the same time 


27 Shelley Rice, Parisian Views (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1997), esp. 85-117. 

28 Gemeiner, Regensburgischen Chronik, 356. 

29 Christopher Wood leaves open the possibility that Altdorfer moved the headstones to pre- 
serve, not blaspheme, them out of antiquarianist motivations. Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 
254. 

зо Figures from Pfefferkorn’s books on Jewish custom illustrate this possible layout. In other 
synagogues the women's gallery could be located on a second level. See Krinsky, 28-31. 
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FIGURE 22.3 Charles Marville, Rue Traversine ( from the Rue d'Arras), ca. 1868, albumen silver 
print from glass negative, 34.8 x 27.5 cm, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 2010. Gift of Howard Stein, 2010. 
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maintain visual access to the entrances. At the opposite end, the sanctuary 
terminates in darkness that obscures the most sacred part of the room: the 
ark storing the Torah. With difficulty one can discern part of the ark off-center 
against the far wall. The darkness seems oddly exaggerated in an area directly 
below the windows, particularly when the natural light at this end near the 
ark probably would have been supplemented by an Eternal Light marking the 
presence of the Torah.?! Either Altdorfer symbolically overshadowed the Old 
Law, or he depicted the synagogue as it stood after its Torah scroll already had 
been removed, the lights around it extinguished. In casting certain parts of 
the interior in darkness, we also see how the print medium bears the weight 
of loss within itself, as those dark depths were most susceptible in the etching 
process to foul-biting, where the plate surface became pitted as the acid broke 
through the ground resist layer. Such passages call attention to etching as itself 
an unstable medium marked by acid and the more rapid wearing down of the 
plate every pass through the press. 

In addition to controlling the entrances and light effects, Altdorfer ma- 
nipulated the dimensions of the prayer hall to make it appear more cramped 
than it actually was. Marville selected certain vantage points to emphasize the 
claustrophobic feel of the old Parisian streets,?? and Altdorfer seems to have 
done the same to similar effects, particularly in the sanctuary space where a 
sense of human scale is lacking. The height of the vaults coupled with the long 
view and vertical format only accentuate the confining width. The depicted 
sanctuary space does not seem commensurate with its estimated 30 x 7 meter 
dimensions.?? If one assumes that the size of the two Jews of the portico in 
Altdorfer's etching can be used to gauge scale, then it is difficult to imagine the 
adjacent sanctuary space accommodating more than a handful of worshipers 
ata time. 

The monumentality of an imagined Christian space created by Altdorfer in 
a sketch of 1520 (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett) is almost everything his syna- 
gogue space is not: grand in scale, broad in girth, and light in atmosphere. It 
looks as though he chose a vantage at the edge of the crossing between the 


31  Ibase this assumption on the fact that the Eternal Light is a practice used in modern 
synagogues. Krinsky, 26-27. The Torah is above all what makes the site a sacred space. 
When the Torah is removed, the space loses much of its sanctity. In this way the Torah 
acts as the moving center, as in Nancy Munn's work on “Excluded Spaces: The Figure in 
the Australian Aboriginal Landscape,’ Critical Inquiry 22 (Spring 1996): 446-65. 

32 Rice, 86-88. 

33  Ibasethis estimate on a map of the excavated old Jewish quarter, published by Volkert, 
128. Using his key for scale, I derived dimensions for the entire synagogue of 30 x 14 m. 
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nave and transept, a location that would encompass the church at its most spa- 
cious. Altdorfer further invested the church interior with sacrosanct meaning 
when he made it the site of Mary’s birth, Ecclesia herself, in a painting based 
on the aforementioned sketch (Munich, Alte Pinakothek). There is no doubt 
that the loftiness of these Christian spaces depicted by Altdorfer’s church inte- 
riors is, for Altdorfer, an expression of that sanctity. In contrast, the artist seems 
to diminish the holiness of the synagogue by compressing the space and ob- 
scuring the one part that is more hallowed than the building itself: the ark with 
the Torah. While it is true that synagogues in the Holy Roman Empire were 
more modest in design and size than Christian churches, Altdorfer reduces the 
synagogue to its bare essentials, until it is a space only large enough to hold 
perhaps ten Jewish men,?* а bimah, and an ark. Thus, Altdorfer exposes him- 
self as no mere observer, but an artist who empties and subdues the religious 
space before its final demise. The artist’s act of making the etchings to replace 
the building and its people was the first step in the process of their removal. 


Prefigured Spaces: Marian Renewal 


The synagogue etchings recorded traces of the present (soon-to-be past) 
space, while simultaneously predicting its future. Like the photographs of 
pre-Hausmannian Paris, the etchings of the Regensburg synagogue are har- 
bingers of a particular fate: not just the destruction of the imaged space, but 
its replacement with a certain new space and order. Altdorfer’s sketch of the 
church and painting of the Birth of Mary of 1520 is an imagined interior based 
on the wooden model for the new church designed by Augsburg architect 
Hans Hieber to replace the Jewish synagogue. The images are a reminder that 
while the destruction of the synagogue is made explicit in Altdorfer's syna- 
gogue etchings, a specific future of Marian renewal was implicit.?5 In Passau, a 
Church of the Holy Sacrament was built on the site of the old synagogue, but 
more commonly, Jewish synagogues were displaced by Marian churches.?6 As 
Ecclesia, the redemptive new Eve, the mother of Christ, Mary was the most 
powerful claimant to newly consecrated Christian space. 


34 According to Jewish custom, any location in which ten Jewish men gather for prayer can 
be considered a synagogue. See Krinsky, 5. 

35 Merback, 220-23. 

36 Such was the case in Bamberg, Rothenburg, Heidelberg, Ingolstadt, Eger, Amberg, and 
Nuremberg, among other cities. Volkert, 141. 
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When Christian workers were demolishing the synagogue in Regensburg, 
it probably was already determined that a chapel of Mary would be erected 
on the site. This ‘natural’ progression of space was confirmed all the more by 
apparent divine intervention, when a stonemason fell from the vaulting while 
tearing down the synagogue and recovered the following day.?” News spread 
that a certain cult image, the Schöne Maria, was responsible for this miracle. 
Within a month, a temporary wooden chapel dedicated to the Schone Maria 
was constructed on the spot.?* It accommodated thousands of pilgrims, and 
by June the pope had granted indulgences for undertaking the pilgrimage.?? 
One might imagine that the miracle, new pilgrimage status, and astounding 
economic gains that accompanied it only seemed to prove to Christian believ- 
ers that the destruction of the synagogue had been accomplished according to 
“the just judgment of God,’ as Altdorfer had asserted in the inscription. 

It is difficult to assess how Altdorfer envisioned his role in making the 
sketches and etchings of the doomed Regensburg synagogue in 1519. What 
is clear through his inclusion of inscriptions is that his etchings preserve the 
memory of a space and an event. The event is the space's destruction and, by 
implication, the eradication of the community that used the space. The artist's 
efforts to present the spaces as authentic statements of fact point to his role as 
recording witness, a chronicler preserving the 'true' history. His actual manipu- 
lations of space, the inscription attesting to the “just judgment of God,’ and 
his personal involvement in expelling the Jews, however, reveal an altogether 
more complicated reality. Altdorfer was an outsider, an intruder whose pres- 
ence in the sanctuary space and his act of sketching it signaled its imminent 
ruin, as well as preserved evidence of its past. Chronicler becomes incrimi- 
nated trophy-hunter, whose trophy was reproduced in multiples, parceled out 
like the headstones from the Jewish cemetery, and sold to patricians and bur- 
ghers, until it, too, was likely worn out. Finally, Altdorfer prepared the way for a 


37 The incident is recorded in several accounts, including Gemeiner's Regensburgischen 
Chronik, 357—58. The recovery and divine grace were short-lived, as Jacob died within the 
year! Landau and Parshall, 339. 

38  Forscholarship on the problematics of the Regensburg pilgrimage site, see Christopher S. 
Wood, "Ritual and the Virgin on the Column: The Cult of theSchóne Maria in Regensburg," 
Journal of Ritual Studies 6, no. 1 (1992): 87-107; and Gerhard B. Winkler, “Die Regensburger 
Wallfahrt zur Schönen Maria (1519) als Reformatorisches Problem,” in Albrecht Altdorfer 
und seine Zeit, ed. Dieter Henrich (Regensburg: Mittelbayersiche Druckerei- und 
Verlagsgesellschaft 1981), 103-21. 

39 For example, on St. George's Day in 1520 an estimated 50,000 pilgrims visited; 27,000 on 
Pentecost; and a reported 25,000 masses were read in the first three years of the pilgrim- 
age. Wood, “Ritual and the Virgin,” 93. 
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reappropriation of the space. His etching needle propelled what was perceived 
as a ‘natural’ process of spatial succession culminating in the redemptive space 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Like the Altneuschul synagogue in Prague, which the Nazis spared to trans- 
form into a museum of a ‘vanished race, the Regensburg synagogue owes 
its preservation on paper to its would-be destroyer. The destruction of the 
Regensburg synagogue, expulsion of its Jewish population, and construction 
of a Marian church is not particularly distinctive to Regensburg. What makes 
the situation distinctive is precisely Altdorfer’s decision to preserve the space 
and events in two prints. They are the only visual traces remaining of that mo- 
ment, that stone building, that community. Rarely have two pieces of paper 
born such weight so gracefully. 
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CHAPTER 23 


The Case of the Missing Gold Disc: A Crucifixion by 
Albrecht Dürer 


Miya Tokumitsu 


“Enclosed I also send you two little printed crosses, engraved in gold; one is 
for your devotion.”! Albrecht Dürer penned these words in a letter to Georg 
Spalatin early in the year 1520; the printed crosses he mentions are small roun- 
del compositions (3.6 cm in diameter) depicting the crucified Christ flanked by 
John the Evangelist and the Virgin Mary. Mary Magdalene embraces the cross 
just below Christ's feet; two other female mourners and a soldier complete the 
group (Fig. 23.1). The printed image is in reverse, betraying the matrix’s likely 
original intention as a piece of decorative metalwork.? The INRI inscription 
atop the cross is flipped, and the Virgin and St. John are shown opposite their 
usual positions about the cross; here, the Virgin appears to its right, St. John to 
its left. As an image, the print would seem technically defective, but its value 
as a token of friendship—one offering exclusive access to either a private com- 
mission or personal experiment—rendered it a covetable collector's object 
across the centuries.? The nobility of gold as a material also made the print a 
precious object.* Although the gold disc is lost, the print provides a tantalizing 
glimpse at Diirer’s production outside the media for which he is best known: 
printmaking, painting, and drawing. As no independent metalwork by Diirer 
survives, the few impressions of the Crucifixion engraving may be the only 


1 Hans Rupprich, ed., Dürer: Schriftlicher Nachlass (Berlin: Deutscher Verein für 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1956), 1:87. Quoted in Walter Strauss, ed., The Intaglio Prints of Albrecht 
Diirer (New York: Abaris Books, 1981), 256. Partially quoted in Campbell Dodgson, Albrecht 
Diirer, Etchings and Engravings (New York: Da Capo Press, 1967), 115, and Madeleine Viljoen, 
“To Print or Not to Print? Hendrick Goltzius’s 1595 Sine Baccho et Cerere Friget Venus and 
Engraving with Precious Metals,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 74 (2011): 45-76, at 50. 

2 Dodgson, Albrecht Diirer, 115; Viljoen, “To Print or Not to Print?” 50; Suzanne Karr Schmidt, 
Altered and Adorned: Using Renaissance Prints in Daily Life, (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2011), 23. 

3 Anthony Griffiths, “Print Collecting in Rome, Paris, and London in the Early Eighteenth 
Century,’ Harvard University Art Museums Bulletin 2.3 (1994): 37-58, at 52; Griffiths notes that 
the print was a “famous rarity” in eighteenth-century England. 

4 Viljoen, “To Print or Not to Print?” 50. 
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FIGURE 23.1 Albrecht Dürer, Crucifixion, с. 1519. Engraving, State I, 3.6 cm diameter (image). 
The National Gallery of Victoria. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA. 


tangible traces of his metalwork production. This essay takes the Crucifixion 
engraving as a clue in addressing the recurring question of Dürer's activity in 
the plastic arts. 

By focusing primarily on the process of printmaking rather than on the final 
works, it is possible to align the history of the medium more closely with early 
modern sculpture and applied art rather than as an offshoot of those crafts. 
The lost gold disc at the heart of this discussion opens a number of ques- 
tions not only about Dürer's enterprise, but also about the ways in which we 
understand the materiality of prints, the relationship between prints' three- 
dimensional matrices and two-dimensional images, and how we categorize 
creative labor of the past. Within Dürer's artistic orbit, joint printmaking and 
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sculptural enterprises were an established tradition. Although Dürer’s output 
was oriented to producing two-dimensional works, the legacy of artisans I 
refer to as “printmaker-sculptors,’ practitioners who made both graphic and 
three-dimensional works, informed his industry and material sensibility. 

Dürer grew up a precocious talent in the household of Albrecht Dürer the 
Elder, a goldsmith. Dürer himself tells us that he was trained as a goldsmith: 
"Therefore my father let me attend school, where I learned to read and write, 
he also ... taught me the goldsmith's trade. But when I could work neatly my 
liking drew me rather to painting than to goldsmith's work, so I laid it before 
my father; but he was not well pleased, regretting the time lost while I had 
been learning to be a goldsmith.”> Testaments to Dürer's early metalwork 
training are not only textual; his earliest self-portrait, a drawing executed when 
he was thirteen years old in the exacting medium of silverpoint, demonstrates 
the young artist's sensitivity to the properties of precious metals as well as his 
early experimentation with the interactions of metal and paper. Dürer may 
also have assisted in sculptural projects as a youth. As an apprentice in Michael 
Wolgemut's workshop, he would have witnessed painters, joiners, and sculp- 
tors collaborating on retables, and it is possible that Dürer was called upon to 
lend a hand.$ 

Dürers upbringing was not unusual for the early generations of artists 
who devoted a significant portion of their activity to printmaking. Because 
of the medium’s origins in the earlier practices of wood carving and metal- 
work, printmaking has always been practiced by those capable in the plas- 
tic arts, even if this ability was directed exclusively towards making printing 
matrices." Indeed, many among the first generations of master engravers, in- 
cluding Martin Schongauer, Master Es, and Israhel van Meckenem, and later 
Urs Graf, and of course, Dürer, were trained goldsmiths or sons of goldsmiths. 
Daniel Hopfer experimented with the technique of etching within the context 
of armor manufacture in Augsburg. Hopfer proceeded with producing etched 
works on paper while continuing his trade in armor embellishment.® In the 


5 Rupprich, Dürer, 30. 

6 Jeffrey Chipps Smith, “Dürer and Sculpture,” in The Essential Dürer, ed. Larry Silver and Jeffrey 
Chipps Smith (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2008), 75. 

7 Linda Hults, The Print in the Western World: An Introductory History, (Madison, w1: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1996), 19. 

8 Giulia Bartrum, German Renaissance Prints 1490-1550, (London: British Museum Press, 1995), 
158. See also Christoph Metzger, ed., Daniel Hopfer. Ein Augsburger Meister der Renaissance 
(Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009) and Freyda Spira, "Originality as Repetition / Repetition 
as Originality: Daniel Hopfer (ca. 1470-1536) and the Reinvention of the Medium of Etching" 
(PhD dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 2006). 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries therefore, developments in print technology 
were often driven by or responded to activity in workshops dedicated to pro- 
ducing or decorating three-dimensional objects. 

This cross-media artistic milieu and the combined skillsets of printmak- 
ers and practitioners of the plastic arts provide ample grounds for consider- 
ing printmaking as a shared enterprise with sculpture and applied art, and 
the “printmaker-sculptor” as a category of creative laborer. In addition to 
the numerous workshops that produced both prints and three-dimensional 
works, early modern collecting practices encouraged side-by-side acquisition 
of small-scale sculpture and prints.? Such works provided affordable alterna- 
tives to paintings and large-scale goldsmith works, and their refinement and 
scale lent them to the aesthetic connoisseurship that defined, in part, the so- 
phisticated, urbane patron.!® Many objects produced in this context defy the 
boundaries between modern categories of “sculpture,” “decorative art,’ and 
“graphic art.” 

Dürer’s Crucifixion engraved in gold toes the line between two- and three- 
dimensionality. The image is composed of lines arranged on a two-dimensional 
plane, yet these lines are three-dimensional incisions into a material with real 
depth. It was this depth of the incised lines that made the disc valuable in an- 
other way, as matrix for making prints. 

The costly material of gold, lack of reversal, and diminutive roundel format 
popular in hat pins, pendants, and other applied art objects of the period, indi- 
cate that the disc was conceived as a piece of decorative metalwork, however 
the original intention for the disc is unresolved. In 1900, Hermann Knackfuss 
described the disc as a Degenknopf, or “dagger head,” perhaps based on a mid- 
sixteenth-century source claiming to have seen the Crucifixion disc inset on a 
sword in Innsbruck and later housed in Vienna." Later sources speculate that 
the disc was originally a decoration for a hat pin.!? The format and iconogra- 
phy render the disc both emblematic and devotional, making it suitable for 
a piece of jewellery or personal adornment. While the disc’s original purpose 


9 See Jeffrey Chipps Smith, "Kleinmeisters and Kleinplastik: Observations on the Collectible 
Object in German Renaissance Art, The Register of the Spencer Museum of Art 6 (1989): 
44-63. 

i0 Smith, "Kleinmeisters and Kleinplastik,” 46. 

11 Hermann Knackfuss, Dürer, trans. Campbell Dodgson (Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klasing, 
1900), 143. See especially Viljoen "To Print or Not to Print?" 5o, note 16; and Strauss, Intaglio 
Prints, 256, for a detailed history of the speculations on the disc's original context. 

12 Viljoen, “To Print or Not to Print?" 50, note 16; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Albrecht 
Dürer: Master Printmaker (New York: Hacker Books, 1988), 241. Griffiths continues to de- 
scribe it as intended for a sword pommel. Griffiths, "Print Collecting," 52. 
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and exact fate after it left Dürer’s hands remain unknown, Dürer’s own words 
in his Spalatin missive characterize the disc as the simultaneously graphic and 
plastic interface between sculpture and sheet. 

The prints Dürer pulled from the disc have an afterlife of their own. There is 
a very rare second state of the print with its own obscured history.!? Campbell 
Dodgson suggests that the disc was retouched at some point “by a very skilful 
hand though probably not by Dürer himself” due to wearing of the engraved 
lines.!* If true, this retouching may indicate that the disc was used as a matrix 
both before and after any decorative context it may have served. 

The print itself was copied more than once. At least one anonymous 
sixteenth-century copy repeats Dürer's reversed composition, although it bears 
enough compositional differences to betray its origin from another matrix.! 
Dürer’s edition was necessarily small due to the softness of gold, but knowl- 
edge that the Crucifixion was taken from a gold disc must have disseminated 
widely. Another anonymous sixteenth-century engraver made a copy of the 
print, this time in reverse of Dürer’s reversed image so that the INRI inscrip- 
tion reads left-to-right, and the Virgin and St. John are installed in their usual 
positions on either side of the cross. A pen inscription in period hand on one 
impression now in the The Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, reads: “Albert 
Dürrer fec. in Gold gestochen’! The print's status as a rare workshop anomaly 
plus the curiosity and elevated material status of the gold matrix made the 
print an object of fascination for contemporary printmakers and collectors 
alike. 

A comparison with a set of engraved silver panels by Dürer's slightly young- 
er contemporary, Urs Graf, illuminates the complex lives—and afterlives—of 
precious metal panels and prints taken from them. Graf executed a series of en- 
graved panels in silver depicting scenes from the life of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(Fig. 23.2). As with Dürer's gold disc, Graf's silver panels depict figures in space 
rendered purely via incised lines, giving the images a distinct graphic quality 
while also displaying the precious material into which the lines are cut. Like 


13 Strauss, Intaglio Prints, 256, makes note of the Hollstein 24 entry, which states that the 
only second state impression is in Melbourne (now in the National Gallery of Victoria). 

14 State 11 contains also changes to the facial articulation of Christ, Mary, St. John, and the 
woman on the extreme right. Dodgson, Albrecht Dürer, 116. 

15 Dodgson, Albrecht Dürer, 117. Dodgson notes four key differences, including the border of 
the INRI tablet bearing an extra line, the first I in the copy’s inscription rests on the lower 
line whereas in the original it floats above it, the lines of St. John's nimbus do not continue 
across the right shoulder of the soldier as they do in the original, and the toes of St. John 
and Christ are “markedly inferior" to their rendering in the original. 

16 Viljoen, “To Print or Not to Print?" 49-50. 
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FIGURE 23.2 Urs Graf, St. Bernard of Clarivaux-Vision of the Holy Virgin and Conversion of 
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Duke William X of Aquitaine, 1519. Engraved silver, 8 x 17.3 cm. Swiss National 
Museum, IN-1.c.2. 
PHOTO: SWISS NATIONAL MUSEUM DIG-6151. 


Dürer's disc, Graf’s panels were meant as decorative objects, in this case as 


adornments to a bust reliquary of the saint donated by Abbott Erhard Kastler 


to the Cistercian monastery of St. Urban in Lucerne.!” And, as with the original 


intended context for Diirer’s disc, the St. Bernard reliquary has been lost, al- 


though Graf's panels are accounted for.!$ The Graf panels were also inked and 


printed, yielding a set of paper images in reverse of the silver ones. However, 


these prints were not produced until much later, after the reliquary was dis- 


mantled in the nineteenth century. Therefore, unlike Dürer's Crucifixion en- 


gravings, these are not artist-sanctioned prints.!? Yet this unsanctioned quality 


17 


18 


19 


Schweizerisches Landesmuseum Zürich, Silberschatz der Schweiz: Gold- und 
Silberschmiedkunst aus dem schweizerischen Landesmuseum (Karlsruhe, Info Verlag, 
2004), cat. no. п. 

Six panels are housed in the Swiss National Museum in Zürich, two in the Historisches 
Museum Basel. Schweizerisches Landesmuseum Zürich, Silberschatz der Schweiz, cat. 
no. п; For the history of the Graf panels see Hanspeter Lanz and Sarah Logree, “Zwei 
gravierte Tafeln von Urs Graf: Erwerbungsgeschichte und Konservierung,’ Die Sammlung 
Schweizerisches Nationalmuseum (2008-2009): 6-13. Lanz and Logrée reproduce a litho- 
graph from an 1851 Paris auction catalogue depicting the intact bust reliquary. 

A set of these prints is in The British Museum, accession numbers 1868,1212.272; 
1868,1212.273; 1868,1212.274; 1868,1212.275; 1868,0612.1893; 1868,0612.1895; 1868,0612.1897; 
1868,0612.1899. See "Scenes from the Life of St. Bernard of Clairvaux," British Museum 
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reveals another particularly intimate affınity between the graphic and plastic 
arts: engraved metalwork carries with it this possibility of serving as an unin- 
tentional printing matrix once it leaves the artist’s hands. 

In several of the St. Bernard panels, Graf indicates his interest and skill in 
metalworking in the images themselves. Precious church metalware includ- 
ing a chalice, candlestick, and chandelier, is featured in the panel depicting St. 
Bernard converting Duke William x of Aquitaine. Swords and blades appear 
prominently throughout the series, and at various points in the panels, Graf in- 
cludes a version of his VG monogram in which a Swiss dagger (Schweizerdolch) 
forms the downward slanting left line of the v.2° 

The fates of the Dürer disc and Graf plates speak to the dynamic nature 
of the metalworker's craft and the easily convertible objects it yielded. Most 
medieval and early modern precious metalwork is lost today. Artworks made 
of gold and other precious metals took the material out of monetary circula- 
tion and were therefore always at risk of being melted down for their material 
value.?! Rebecca Zorach and Michael W. Phillips Jr. reflect on the instability 
of gold objects: “The craft of the master goldsmith can be considered not as 
an act of creation but a performance of skill—creating exquisite but ephem- 
eral stylings poignantly slated for destruction.”?? Indeed, the silver reliquary 
that bore Graf’s plates is lost. If it was melted down or otherwise converted 
for its financial value, then perhaps it was the vivid graphic quality of Graf’s 
designs—or their potential use as printing plates, albeit of reversed images 
and text—that rendered them worth saving. In the case of Diirer’s Crucifixion, 
thanks to the multiplicity of images afforded by the printmaking process and, 
ironically, through the vastly diminished economic value of paper and ink as 
raw materials, print proved a more durable carrier of the image than gold. 

The gold and silver works by Dürer and Graf had numerous overlapping 
capacities; they could be valuable as two-dimensional flat images, as three- 
dimensional matrices capable of holding ink, and as precious metals. They 
could be independent works, component parts of larger objects, or craftsmen’s 
tools. This multiplicity derives from a context in which ontological boundar- 
ies between sculpture, graphic work, and so-called “decorative art” were fluid. 


Collections Online, accessed 14 May 2017, http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/collec 
tion_online/search.aspx?people=123044%2B78984%2B123044%2B78984. 

20 Schweizerisches Landesmuseum Ziirich, Silberschatz der Schweiz, cat. no. 11. 

21 Rebecca Zorach and Michael W. Phillips Jr., Gold: Nature and Culture, (London: Reaktion 
Books, 2016), 133-34. 

22 Zorach and Phillips, Gold, 134. 
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Because it was a newer medium than sculpture or metalsmithing, print- 
making was, from its outset, available for dabbling or as an add-on enterprise 
to those who practiced these older crafts. Veit Stoss and Master HL were two 
early figures who worked in sculpture primarily but experimented in print- 
making. Stoss is most famous for his magnificent church sculpture including 
the St. Mary altarpiece in Krakow and Angelic Salutation in Nuremberg. Stoss 
experimented in printmaking, leaving behind a small set of about ten engraved 
works.?? Master HL, another carver of monumental wooden church sculpture, 
including a spectacular retable for St. Stephan's cathedral in Breisach, also 
practiced engraving. Compared to Stoss, Master HL was more facile and exper- 
imental in print. Whereas Stoss kept mostly to religious imagery that was his 
sculptural stock and trade, in his printed works, Master HL produced fanciful 
secular works in addition to religious ones. 

In their sculptural practice, Stoss and Master HL produced large-scale eccle- 
siastical works. However, in the early sixteenth century, small-scale sculpture, 
or Kleinplastik, gained popularity among the bourgeois élite and aristocratic 
patrons alike.?* Kleinplastik included figurines as well as other plastic ob- 
jects such as medals, plaquettes, and small reliefs. The history of Kleinplastik 
is intimately connected with printmaking, and particularly with the German 
“Little Masters,” or Kleinmeister, including Albrecht Altdorfer and Barthel and 
Hans Sebald Beham. Indeed, many Kleinplastik works were based on contem- 
porary prints.?° While many artists produced small-scale works in print or 
sculpture exclusively, a group of practitioners worked in both print and three- 
dimensional media. 

Two remarkable artists in this group were Peter Flötner and Ludwig Krug, 
both of Nuremberg. For centuries, Albrecht Diirer was also considered to be 
a Nuremberg “printmaker-sculptor,” collaborating with sculptors and metal- 
workers as well as producing three-dimensional works himself. Flötner and 
Krug leave behind perhaps the most ambitious and accomplished combined 
corpuses of printed and three-dimensional works. Their diverse enterprises 


23 Fritz Koreny, “Die Kupferstiche des Veit Stoß,’ in Veit Stoß: Die Vorträge des Nürnberger 
Symposions, ed. Rainer Kahsnitz (Munich: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1985), 141-68. 

24 бее Jorg Rasmussen, Deutsche Kleinplastik der Renaissance und des Barock, (Hamburg, 
Museum für Kunst und Gewerbe Hamburg, 1975) and Jeffrey Chipps Smith, German 
Sculpture of the Later Renaissance: Art in the Age of Uncertainty (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), 270-316. 

25 Smith, “Kleinmeisters and Kleinplastik,’ 44-63. 
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may have been facilitated by Nuremberg's unique legal organization of crafts.26 
Rather than guilds, the city designated “sworn crafts" and "free arts.’2” While 
goldsmithing and bronze casting were among the more tightly regulated 
"sworn crafts," "free arts" like painting, sculpting in wood or stone, and print- 
making were less restricted.?® Sanctioned goldsmiths like Krug were free to 
experiment with printing techniques. However, restrictions on "sworn crafts" 
may underlie the dearth of metalwork production from someone like Dürer, 
who had goldsmith training but centered his industry on graphic and painted 
work. 

While Flótner and Krug were exceptionally versatile practitioners, they 
belong to a broader coterie of artisans facile in various plastic arts that also 
included Hopfer and Graf. In their graphic work, many of these cross-media 
practitioners referenced the plastic arts in their monograms. Playing on his 
last name, Krug placed a Krug, or jug, between the L and K in his monogram. 
Flótner's monogram often appears with a chisel and mallet.?9 Graf, as we have 
seen, occasionally included metal blades in his monogram; in other instances 
a borax box accompanies his initials.?? Although attributions of goldsmith 
work to him are now considered doubtful, Meckenem described himself as a 
goldsmith in print with a large flourished inscription, "Israhel van Meckenem, 
Goltsmit” in one engraving.?! These nods to techniques, products, and tools 
of the plastic arts in print were lasting; it would become common practice for 
engravers to sign their printed works, sculpsit. 

When the gold Crucifixion left Dürer's workshop as an independent object, 
it was, in a sense, a piece of Kleinplastik along the lines of a plaquette or medal. 
The close relationship between Kleinplastik and prints renders Dürer's gold 
and printed Crucifixions a remarkable set of objects in the histories of print, 
collecting, and the plastic arts. Indeed, this relationship is a close as it can be 
here, as a small decorative work provides the point of contact that renders the 
printed impression possible. 


26 Smith, “Dürer and Sculpture,” 75, suggests the city’s craft organization may have "facili- 
tated collaborative interaction between practitioners of different media." 

27 Rainer Brandl, “Art or Craft? Art and the Artist in Medieval Nuremberg," in Gothic and 
Renaissance Art in Nuremberg 1300—1550, eds. Rainer Kahsnitz and William D. Wixom, 
(Munich: Prestel Verlag, 1986), 51-52. 

28 Brandl, “Art or Craft?” 51-52; Smith, “Dürer and Sculpture,” 74-75. 

29 Bartrum, German Renaissance Prints, 88. 

зо Bartrum, German Renaissance Prints, 215. 

31 Fritz Koreny, "Israhel van Meckenem,” Print Quarterly xviii (2001): 469-72, esp. 469. The 
British Museum houses the one impression of Meckenem's Bust of an Oriental Man with 
the full inscription, accession number 1845,0809.312. 
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Even when printmakers and practitioners of the plastic arts did not cross 
over into each other’s territory, they nevertheless engaged with one another 
through their work. Printmakers frequently made designs for goblets, armor, 
and sculpture, and sculptors, goldsmiths, armorers, and ceramicists used 
printed works as models. Dürer took a keen interest in sculpture and collabo- 
rated on several sculptural projects, most notably providing designs for some 
of the life-sized bronze ancestor sculptures for Emperor Maximilian I’s tomb in 
Innsbruck.3? He also made copious designs for applied art, collaborating with 
Krug and other local goldsmiths. 

As a designer, Dürer took great care to reconcile his imagery with formats 
common to contemporary metalwork, including circular pictorial fields. The 
small roundel format was common for gold and silver work, as it was amenable 
to jewellery fittings, inlay, or mounting to other decorative objects.?^ Left un- 
mounted, gold or silver roundels could be pleasing handheld artworks. Before 
arranging the scene into a roundel, Dürer worked out the compositional de- 
tails for the gold Crucifixion on a sheet housed today in the British Museum. 
The sheet allows us to glimpse Dürer's intended, unreversed composition and 
his experimentation with different figure poses and drapery patterns before 
consolidating the pictorial elements into the roundel. Another drawing by 
Dürer now in Hamburg shows a more worked-out roundel design featuring 
St. George on horseback trampling a dragon (Fig. 23.3). In this sheet, Dürer 
has arranged the scene within a roundel and also sketched two jewellery fit- 
tings at the top and bottom of the composition, indicating that the design was 
meant for a pendant.?5 Dürer also experimented with the roundel format in 
his graphic works, including those that may not have been explicit metalwork 
designs. The Virgin Mary Roundel above a Rocky Landscape is a woodcut with a 
curious composition: a circumscribed roundel containing the Virgin crowned 
by two angels and holding the Christ Child, floats like a bubble above a rocky 
landscape punctuated by trees and grasses with some rudimentary buildings 
in the deep background.?6 Independently, the Virgin and Child roundel, with 


32 Norbert Jopek, “Dürer and Sculpture,’ in Albrecht Dürer and His Legacy, ed. Giulia 
Bartrum. British Museum Occasional Paper 130 (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 
2004), 2; Smith, "Dürer and Sculpture," 86. 

33 Smith, "Dürer and Sculpture," 84-86. 

34 Karoline Feulner, “St. George and St. Christopher,’ in Albrecht Dürer: His Art in Context, ed. 
Jochen Sander (Munich: Prestel, 2014), cat. no. 1.6. 

35 Ibid. The sheet is in the Hamburger Kunsthalle Kupferstichkabinett, inventory number 
23003. 

36 Master Es executed a similar roundel composition of the crowned Virgin and Child in 
a landscape in a rare white-line engraving on paper prepared with black ink. It is in The 
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FIGURE 23.3 Albrecht Dürer, St. George and St. Christopher, Designs for Gold Pendants, 
с. 1515. Pen and black ink on paper, 7.4 x 1.6 cm (sheet). Hamburger Kunsthalle. 
PHOTO: BPK | HAMBURGER KUNSTHALLE | CHRISTOPH IRRGANG. 


its crisp legibility and diminished tonal contrast in favor of surface patterning, 
could have been suitable as a metalwork design.?" However it seems Dürer in- 
tended the roundel and landscape to comprise a single composition.3® Perhaps 
Dürer executed this novel combination with collectors' interventions in mind. 
Round and oval prints were often applied to personal objects such as fans 
and boxes.?? With this sheet, the collector may choose to enjoy it intact or 
remove the roundel for use as an appliqué, perhaps recycling the lower land- 
scape as well. 

The question of whether Dürer actually practiced in the plastic arts has in- 
vited numerous answers over the centuries. In his Teutsche Academie der Bau-, 
Bild-, und Mahlerey-Künste (1675), Joachim von Sandrart describes Dürer as a 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, accession number 1999.27.1. 

37 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Albrecht Dürer, 243. 

38 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Albrecht Dürer Master, 243, notes that impressions of the 
combined roundel and landscape appear ten years after the block was cut, and also that 
the format with incomplete borderline seems "too novel" for a cutter to have conceived 
on his own. Today complete impressions are exceptionally rare. 

39 Schmidt, Altered and Adorned, 51-59. 
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"painter, sculptor, printmaker, and architect.’4° Multifarious Kleinplastik works 
in wood, stone, and bronze bear his monogram, and the belief that Diirer 
did make sculpted works was commonly held for centuries.*! However, these 
works tend to be either forgeries or citations of Dürer's designs and composi- 
tions by other artists.^? While the belief that Dürer made sculpture has been 
fuelled by a strong market demand for all things Diirer,4* Dürer's training, in- 
terest in sculpture, and activity within an artisanal community in which many 
practitioners did have combined print and sculptural industries, are factors 
that make it conceivable, or at least not impossible, that he was an artist who 
would have made sculpture. Today, however, the scholarly consensus is that 
Dürer did not make sculpture.“ 

This negative consensus is not so clear cut when it comes to Diirer and met- 
alwork. Diirer’s own account of his training indicates that he made gold work 
as a youngster, however no piece of gold work by Dürer survives, only textual 
reports of such works as well as the Crucifixion engravings. The most convinc- 
ing written testament to the existence of gold work by Dürer remains his let- 
ter to Spalatin, bolstered by the small edition of Crucifixion prints. Another 
textual source, an inventory of Friedrich von Valkenborch’s estate from c. 
1615, lists a cup depicting the Seven Sufferings of Christ supposedly embossed 
by Dürer, although this attribution should remain speculative as this record 
dates to well after Dürer's lifetime and there is no trace of the cup to be found.*® 
Nevertheless, the Crucifixion engravings would seem to confirm that at least on 
one occasion, Diirer did make a piece of gold work. Small and singular though 
it may be, it nudges Dürer ever so slightly into the community of contemporary 
artisans who produced both graphic and plastic works, and calls attention to 
the sculpted quality of his engraved lines. 


40 Joachim von Sandrart, Teutsche Academie der Bild-, Bau-, und Mahlerey-Künste, Book 3, 
part 2 (Nuremberg, 1675), 222. See also Jopek, “Dürer and Sculpture,’ 1. 

41 Jopek, “Dürer and Sculpture,” 1-2; Jorg Rasmussen, “Kleinplastik unter Dürers Namen: 
Das New Yorker Rückenakt-Relief) Städel-Jahrbuch, 9 (1983): 131-44; Herbert Beck and 
Bernhard Decker, eds, Diirers Verwandlung in der Skulptur zwischen Renaissance und 
Barock (Frankfurt am Main: Liebighaus, 1981). 

42 Smith, “Diirer and Sculpture,” 86-88. 

43 Ibid, 88-91. 

44 lbid. 74;Jopek, “Dürer and Sculpture,” 1. 

45 Thomas Eser, "Material for a Dürer Matrix from 1471 to 1505,’ in Early Dürer, eds. Daniel 
Hess and Thomas Eser (London: Thames & Hudson, 2012), 538; Karoline Feulner, 
"Tradition and Innovation: Dürer's Goldsmith Training as a Foundation for His Printing 
Activity," in Albrecht Dürer: His Art in Context, ed. Jochen Sander (Munich: Prestel, 2014), 
24, note 12. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Hitler’s Dürer? The Nuremberg Painter between 
Self-Portrayal and National Appropriation 


Thomas Schauerte 


Both the personality and work of Albrecht Dürer played a major role in the 
complex process of German national self-invention during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. By far the most illustrious inhabitant of Nuremberg, the 
former imperial city, Dürer was naturally a part of its medieval and Renaissance 
mythology.! When his hometown of Nuremberg was destroyed some seventy 
years ago, the total devastation of the historic center on 2 January 1945 was not 
mere collateral damage from attacks on surrounding industrial or military tar- 
gets.” Rather, the world-famous, late-medieval site of Nuremberg was the Royal 
Air Force’s declared target, at a time when attacking civilians’ homes in order 
to undermine their morale had long been proven ineffective as a strategy for 
shortening the war. Today this area bombardment of Nuremberg is commonly 
regarded as an act of retribution against a city that had played a fundamental 
role in National Socialist ideology, above all as the picturesque setting of the 
annual National Socialist party rally? and, furthermore, as the place where the 


1 In 2004, David Hotchkiss Price made an attempt to integrate Diirer’s presumed anti- 
Semitism, seemingly brought about by the characterizations of Jewish people in his wood- 
cuts of the Passion of Christ and by his poems, into a specific German tradition of hatred to- 
wards Jews, cf. David Hotchkiss Price, Albrecht Diirer’s Renaissance (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 2004), 169-193; cf. the remarks concerning this matter in Thomas Schauerte, 
“Erst die Schrift—dann das Bild? Kunstgeschichte zwischen Humanismus und Theologie in 
der neueren ‘Altdeutschen’-Literatur,” Kunstchronik 59 (2006): 374-87, esp. 377. 

2 Georg Wolfgang Schramm, Bomben auf Nürnberg: Luftangriffe 1940-1945 (Munich: 
Hugendubel, 1988) 30-40, 145-165; Hendrik Bebber, “Das britische “Bomber Command" und 
der Angriff am 2. Januar 1945,’ in Der Luftkrieg gegen Nürnberg. Der Angriff am 2. Januar 1945 
und die zerstórte Stadt, ed. Michael Diefenbacher / Wiltrud Fischer-Pache (Neustadt an der 
Aisch: Verlagsdruckerei Schmidt, 2004), 271-274. 

3 HeinrichKohlhaußen, director of the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, then called Nuremberg 
a "political pilgrimage site of the Third Reich,” cf. Gerhard Rechter, “Die Reichsinsignien in 
Nürnberg 1938-1946,’ in Nürnberg—Kaiser und Reich, ed. Generaldirektion der Staatlichen 
Archive Bayerns (Neustadt an der Aisch: Verlagsdruckerei Schmidt, 1986), 99. 
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Nuremberg Laws were declared in 1935, making anti-Semitism state doctrine 
for a decade and finally leading to the Holocaust. 

Nuremberg’s fatal role in all this raises the question of to what extent its 
most famous inhabitant, Albrecht Dürer, may have participated—actively or 
passively—in German nationalism.* A first hint of this is supplied indirectly 
by Neil MacGregor in his highly inspiring book Germany: Memories of a Nation. 
In 2014, the book accompanied the impressive exhibition of the same name 
at the British Museum and dedicated an entire chapter to Diirer.> Under the 
heading "An Artist for all Germans" MacGregor begins with the artist's world- 
famous "logo" “AD,” juxtaposing it with those of well-known German brands 
like Mercedes, Lufthansa, and Adidas. Among the emblematic illustrations in 
this chapter is inevitably the 1513 engraving "The Rider"—much better known 
under its (incorrect) title Knight, Death, and the Devil (Fig. 24.1). Following a 
brief summary below, we will examine how this sheet contributes to answering 
the question posed above. 

But before that it is necessary to look at Dürer's youth and his early encoun- 
ters with the German national movements of his time. It has been recently 
shown that his woodcut Ercules of 1496 does not depict—as Panofsky once 
hypothesized—one of the twelve deeds of the hero, but instead the dramatic 
turning point of Seneca's tragedy Hercules furens (The Madness of Hercules).® 
This gruesome story of the blinded hero killing his entire family never appeared 
on early modern stages but had been reedited in 1487 by the leading German 
humanist and cultural politician, Conrad Celtis. Celtis was closely associated 
with Nuremberg and, well aware that humanism would be spread through 
Germany not only by texts alone but images as well, it is no surprise that he 
soon came into contact with the young Dürer. Emphasizing the need for fa- 
miliarity with the ancient languages and their famous authors, the woodcut 
allegorized the simultaneous founding of the Poetenschule (school of poets), 


4 A general overview of his reception during the Third Reich is given by Ute Kuhlemann, The 
Celebration of Dürer in Germany during the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries in Albrecht 
Dürer and His Legacy 2002, ed. Giulia Bartrum (London: The British Museum Press 2002), 
39-60. 

5 Neil MacGregor, Germany. Memories of a Nation (London: Allen Lane, Penguin Books, 2014), 
302-317. 

6 Thomas Schauerte, "Peripeteia. Konrad Celtis, the Nuremberg Poet's School, and Dürer's 
Ercules," in The Early Dürer, eds. Daniel Hess and Thomas Eser (London: Thames & Hudson, 
2012), 208-20, recently deepened in idem, Dürer & Celtis. Die Nürnberger Poetenschule im 
Aufbruch (München: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 2015), 31-47; cf. a review on the Nuremberg 
catalogue by Larry Silver, in HNA, Historians of Netherlandish Art: Review of Books, accessed 
оз Nov 2016, http://www.hnanews.org/archive/2012/11/16_hesso812.html. 
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FIGURE 241 Albrecht Dürer, The Rider (Knight, Death and the Devil"), 1513, engraving, 
24.9 x 19.2 cm, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nürnberg, inv. no. St.N. 2197 
(property of the City of Nuremberg). 
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the first humanistic institution in Nuremberg. At the same time, for Celtis 
the school represented merely a first step towards awakening a German na- 
tional self-consciousness, based primarily on classical education and techni- 
cal progress, and closely linked to military strength." His thinking can best be 
explained by the catchword "translatio artium," which refers to the transfer 
of classical education to one's own national entity. But this was only part of 
the story, for Celtis and his learned contemporaries all suffered under the so- 
called Barbaren-Verdikt: the Italian humanists' stereotypical contempt for the 
German “barbarians” that prevailed throughout the entire fifteenth century.® 
So to Celtis and most of the other German humanists, the construct of the 
“translatio artium” seemed to serve as an act of intellectual self-defense. 

Over the course of his perennial search for arguments validating national 
greatness, Celtis discovered in Albrecht Diirer the reincarnation of Apelles, 
the renowned, legendary artist and court painter to Alexander the Great.? In 
Celtis’ eyes Diirer was ideally suited to challenge the Italians’ arrogance. The 
epigram he wrote for Dürer around 1500, discovered only in 1967, made Dürer 
the first artist to receive literary mention in Germany: 


To the Nurembergian painter Albrecht Diirer. Albrecht, highly famous 
painter in the German countries, especially where Nuremberg raises 
her sublime head to the skies: You are a second Phidias and a second 
Apelles to us [...]. Neither Italy nor the humid France ever saw a man 
like you, and an artist like you has never be seen in Spain. You surpass 
the Hungarian painters and those of today’s Germany, furthermore those 
venerated in Poland. Go to work, do paint our Philosophia, which offers to 
you all knowledge of the entire world.!? 


The crucial aim of this short text was not only to transfigure a living artist but 
to disparage his contemporaries, especially those of other European nations 
and first and foremost Italy and France. This latter aim was clearly reflected in 
the artwork mentioned in Celtis' verses as well; Dürer's woodcut Philosophia 
of 1502 illustrated the poet's major work Quatuor libri amorum (Love Elegies 


7 Cf. Thomas Schauerte, "Modell Germania 2012,” Europäische Geschichte Online, accessed 

20 August 2016, http://ieg-ego.eu/de/threads/modelle-und-stereotypen/modell-germania. 
Caspar Hirschi, Wettkampf der Nationen (Göttingen: Wallstein-Verlag 2009), 243-249. 
Cf. Ulrich Pfisterer, Apelles im Norden. Ausnahmekünstler, Selbstbildnisse und die Gunst der 
Mächtigen um 1500, in Apelles am Fürstenhof 2010, ed. Matthias Müller (Berlin: Coburger 
Landesstiftung 2010), 8-21; Schauerte, Dürer & Celtis 2015, 100 ff. 

10 Cf. Jan Białostocki, Dürer and his Critics (Baden-Baden: Valentin Koerner, 1986), 16 ff. 
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in Four Books). Dürer's contribution concisely describes the historical path of 
the transmission of philosophical subject matter in four medallions: from the 
ancient Egyptians, via the Greeks and Romans, to the Germans on the heral- 
dically higher-ranking right-hand side, represented by the famous polymath 
Albertus Magnus. But, crucially, here only the Romans are present, represented 
by Cicero and Virgil, while the famous Italian humanists are missing entirely.” 

So to what extent did Diirer’s close collaboration with the patriotic Conrad 
Celtis between 1496 and 1502 influence the artist’s own attitude towards the 
German nation? Only a single piece of evidence mentioning the artist’s origins 
exists from his early years: In 1492 he recorded an unusual signature on the 
verso of the woodblock (now in Basel) for his book illustration Saint Jerome 
Translating the Bible. There he wrote “Albrecht Dürer von Nérmergk,” mention- 
ing only his hometown; specifying his German origins would have made little 
sense, since like Nuremberg, Basel, too, was still an imperial city of the Holy 
Roman Empire at the time. The young Diirer mentioned Germany explicitly at 
least once: In 1498 on his drawing of an armed man on horseback he wrote the 
comment “Daz ist dy rustung zw der czeit in Tewtzschlant gewest” (This was 
the common suit of armor at that time in Germany) but without any closer 
connection to his signature and the year added below later. Of his three fa- 
mous painted self-portraits, only the 1500 work in Munich with the fur collar 
bears a reference to his origins, but once again only Nuremberg is mentioned. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the first explicit men- 
tion of Dürer’s German nationality appears in a signature only in 1506. This 
is on the Feast of the Rose Garlands, executed for the church of the German 
merchants, S. Bartolommeo, while he was in Venice.!? There we read “Exegit 
quinque mestri spatio Albertus Durer Germanus Millesimo quingentesimo 
sexto” (The German Albrecht Diirer executed it within five months. 1506). But 
it is immediately apparent that the sheet of paper bearing the inscription ap- 
pears transparent and is fixed to Dürer’s hand in such a clumsy way that it is 
probable that it was added later. This could be explained by the fact that when 
the picture was purchased by Emperor Rudolf 11 in 1606 it was transferred to 
Prague but the frame was left in Venice. As was rather widespread practice 
in Renaissance Italy, the frame may have borne the original inscription, thus 


11 Cf. Thomas Schauerte, “Von der Philosophia zur Melencolia І” in Konrad Celtis und 
Nürnberg, ed. Franz Fuchs (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2004), 117-139. 

12 Katherine Crawford Luber, Albrecht Dürer and the Venetian Renaissance (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 120. 
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endowing the work with a highly official status.!? The reference to Dürer's na- 
tionality thus must have originated with the work's German commissioners 
and was not necessarily a personal statement by the artist himself. This hy- 
pothesis is supported by a remarkable coincidence in this context. In 1507 the 
Carmen in tribus horis editum de musca Chilianea, a tract on painting, published 
by the Wittenberg physician and pupil of Celtis, Georgius Sibutus Daripinus, 
appeared in Leipzig. The work was originally dedicated to Lucas Cranach but 
already mentioned Dürer's recent success in Italy. There we read "Albrecht, 
whose surname is Dürer, just painted a picture for the Venetians, and claims 
victory for our times."^ Word of the success of Dürer's splendid altarpiece had 
thus spread immediately within the German humanist community and— 
possibly forwarded by his friend Willibald Pirckheimer— even found its way 
into a publication on the work of one of his rivals. Seen in this context, Dürer's 
Feast of the Rose Garlands gives the impression of being part of a media cam- 
paign by German intellectuals and merchants, targeted at one of Nuremberg's 
most important Italian trading partners.!? 

But there is another painting from Dürer’s Venetian period bearing a na- 
tional reference in its signature: The Berlin Holy Virgin with the Siskin, whose 
inscription reads “Albertus Durer Germanus faciebat post virginis partum, mil- 
lesimo quingentesimo sexto AD.’ If not penned by the unknown commission- 
er, it is not impossible in this case that the patriotic statement originated with 
Dürer himself. And, as revealed in a letter to Pirckheimer from February of the 
same year, the painter may have had several reasons to emphasize his national 
affiliation. After a friendly description of his small Venetian circle of friends he 
turns to the subject of the Italian artists: 


On the other hand there are also amongst them some of the most false, 
lying, thievish rascals; I should never have believed that such were living 
in the world. If one did not know them, one would think them the nicest 
men the earth could show. For my own part I cannot help laughing at 


13 On the painting in general cf. Cat. Prague 2006; cf. Thomas Schauerte, “... so es der natur 
entgegen so ist es böß. Das Madrider Gemälde, Christus unter den Schriftgelehrten und 
seine Stellung zum Werk Albrecht Dürers,’ in Buchmalerei der Dürerzeit, ed. С. Ulrich 
Großmann (Nürnberg: Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 2009), 227-258, 235. 

14 “Рїпреге{ Albertus vix hanc cognomine Dusses [sic!] / Pictura Venetos nostro qui vicit 
in euo, in Georgius Sibutus Daripinus, Georgij Sibuti Daripini Poete et Oratoris laureati 
Carmen in tribus horis (Leipzig: Matthias Herbipolensis, 1507), n.p., page 13 of digitized 
edition. 

15 Luber, Albrecht Dürer, 66, 75 ff., argues in a similar way. 
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them whenever they talk to me. They know that their knavery is no secret 
but they don’t mind. Among the Italians I have many good friends who 
warn me not to eat and drink with their painters. Many of them are my 
enemies and they copy my work in the churches and wherever they can 
find it; and then they revile it and say that the style is not antique and not 
so good.!6 


Here it seems clear that mere contact with his Italian fellow artists proved to 
be extremely problematic, and the need to emphasize his nationality may have 
been unavoidable for Dürer in order to differentiate himself from them. 

With his Heller altarpiece of 1509 featuring the Assumption of the Virgin, 
which only survives in a copy by Jobst Harrich, the short three-year-episode of 
Dürer’s signatures containing a reference to Germany ends for the rest of his 
life. This may have been linked to the death of Celtis the previous year. But at 
roughly the same time another chapter within Diirer’s oeuvre began, reflected 
by the first drafts of his theoretical treatises. Now the medium had changed, 
and rather than signatures in the literal sense, personal manifestoes must here 
be sought in a different form, namely the three dedicatory letters introducing 
his textbooks. Limited space restricts our discussion to the official, printed ver- 
sions between 1525 and 1528. In addition to the fact that they are not written 
in Latin but in German, it must be pointed out first of all that these letters do 
not exemplify a clearly humanistic attitude. Instead, Dürer decided to write all 
three books entirely in an epistolary form with the final passages containing a 
conclusion and common final words. 

In the preface to Vnderweysung der Messung of 1525 the phrase “in unsern 
deutschen landen” (in our German countries) occurs already in the first sen- 
tence but only in connection with complaints about all the gifted young German 
painters who had been trained without the necessary basic theoretical skills. 
On the other hand, Dürer—unlike Celtis twenty years earlier—clearly states 
that the ancient knowledge of geometry and perspective had experienced a 
revival only through the efforts of the Italians. This is the only mention of the 
German nation within the entire text. The next dedicatory letter of 1527 was 
written to Ferdinand of Hapsburg, multi-lingual ruler of Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Spain, and here the nationality of the writer is not mentioned a single 
time. Finally, the introductory passage to the posthumous Book on Human 


16 William Martin Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht Dürer (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1889), 48. 

17 Albrecht Dürer, Underweysung der Messung, mit dem Zirckel und Richtscheyt (Nürnberg: 
Albrecht Dürer, 1525), preface (n.p.). 
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Proportion of 1528 merely repeats the author’s displeasure at the lack of classi- 
cal theoretical knowledge among German artists, an attitude confirmed by the 
many surviving drafts preceding these introductory passages.!? 

But we must be careful to avoid the overly optimistic view that Diirer’s in- 
difference to early German nationalism was merely the result of some noble 
humanity on his part. The flip side of the coin is that around 1500 it was ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to form a clear vision of the German nation. 
Instead, the Holy Roman Empire, with its countless territories of varying size 
and composition, represented anything but a collective national German en- 
tity. The frequently blurred borders were additionally complicated by a com- 
plex, centuries-old network of ecclesiastical jurisdictions, a perennial source of 
tensions among extremely varied interests. There is no doubt that Dürer's early 
collaborator Conrad Celtis was partially successful at developing a means for 
unifying this disparate confluence of territories into an entity of all German- 
speaking peoples. But in his Quatuor libri amorum of 1502, he initially compli- 
cated things further by declaring the mons piniferus—present-day Fichtelberg, 
where he believed the four principle German rivers had their sources—to be 
the very center of Germany. 

All this indicates that even for a widely travelled man like Dürer, it must 
have been virtually impossible to form a clear idea of what "Germany" at that 
time even was. What he regarded as his homeland is suggested only once in 
a letter of October 1524, in which he wrote to the city council of Nuremberg 
to obtain approval for a business interest. First he purposefully mentions the 
tempting offerings made by the councils of Venice and Antwerp to keep him 
within their walls permanently. But he then uses the opportunity to demon- 
strate his loyalty to his hometown by stating: 


... but I denied all that because of my love and affection which I always 
had for Your Honourable Wisdom and for this honourable city as my fa- 
therland (als meinem Vaterland), and I decided to live reasonably under 
Your Wisdom rather than to be kept rich and pompously elsewhere.!? 


With this in mind let us now return to the introductory question of what role 
Dürer might have played in German nationalism. The answer leads us back to 
the fatal year of 1933, and to Albrecht Dürer as well. As a permanent loan from 


18 Albrecht Dürer, Vier Bücher Von menschlicher Proportion (Nürnberg: Albrecht Dürer, 
1528), fol. Aij". 

19 Аз quoted in Hans Rupprich, Dürer. Schriftlicher Nachlaß (Berlin: Deutscher Verein für 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1956), 1:10. 
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the city of Nuremberg, the Germanisches Nationalmuseum holds an excellent 
proof of Dürer’s famous engraving “Der Reuter” (The Rider) of 1513, commonly 
known as Knight, Death, and the Devil.2° Precisely this copy was dedicated to 
Adolf Hitler by Nuremberg's mayor Willy Liebel on 30 August 1933, on the oc- 
casion of the first official National Socialist party rally after the Nazi seizure of 
power in January. In keeping with the subject of the image, Liebel's subsequent 
speech hailed the dictator as a “knight without fear and blame."?! In response to 
this adulation Hitler solemnly proclaimed—and apparently for the first time 
in public—Nuremberg to be the site of all future party rallies.?? Afterwards 
the engraving was sent to Linz for the planned Führer Museum, which was 
never realized. Stolen during the post-war turmoil, it was brought to the United 
States, and then restituted to the city of Nuremberg on 2 September 1949. 
During the Third Reich, Dürer's engraving experienced a peculiar afterlife: 
In 1933 it became the model for a large painting—known as Der Bannertráger 
(The Standard Bearer)—by the then successful Innsbruck artist Hubert 
Lanzinger (Fig. 24.2). The painting was presented to Hitler in 1935 and sub- 
sequently popularized on postcards. Today the work is preserved in the de- 
pots of the us Army's War Art Collection in Fort McNair in Washington, with 
the hole caused by an American soldier's bayonet left unretouched.?? But the 
important role played by Dürer's Knight, Death, and the Devil had been pre- 
pared by an art history strongly influenced by a rising German nationalism 
following Germany's defeat in World War 1, as well as by the exalted language 
of literary expressionism during the 1920s. As an example, one of the most suc- 
cessful German biographies of Dürer, published by Wilhelm Waetzold in 1935, 
not only mentioned the engraving's status as the favorite artwork of Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Friedrich Nietzsche but classified the sheet as: 


20 On the meaning as a—more or less—simple memento mori, based on the characteriza- 
tion of the rider as a mercenary on horseback cf. Thomas Schauerte, Albrecht Dürer. Das 
große Glück. Kunst im Zeichen des geistigen Aufbruchs (Bramsche: Rasch, 2003), cat. no. 9. 

21  Inv.no.St.N. 2197; Matthias Klaus Braun, Hitlers liebster Bürgermeister—Willy Liebel (1897— 
1945), (Nürnberg: Stadtarchiv Nürnberg, 2012), 502. 

22 Ibid, 501 ff. 

23 us Army Center of Military History, Washington, Dc; online at The United State 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, accessed og December 2016, https://www.ushmm.org/ 
information/press/press-kits/traveling-exhibitions/state-of-deception/hubert 
-lanzinger-der-bannertraeger-the-standard-bearer. 
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FIGURE 24.2 Hubert Lanzinger, The Standard Bearer, oil on wood panel, u.s. Army Center of 
Military History, Washington, D.C. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


a pictorial epitome of the soldierly man embodying a knightly-masculine 
attitude and a fierce mood. He is the man who rides with an iron look 
and open visor, deaf to the voices of cowardice and blind to the clutches 
of vulgarity. Dürer's Knight, Death, and the Devil was Friedrich Nietzsche's 
favorite printed artwork.?* 


24 As quoted in Wilhelm Waetzold, Dürer und seine Zeit (Königsberg i. Pr.: Kanter, 1943), 
114 ff. 
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While this is undoubtedly true, there was a more challenging reason for his 
esteem, which emerged in a letter Nietzsche wrote to his friend Malwida von 
Meysenbug in March 1875: 


A local patrician made a particular gift to me of a genuine Dürer print; I 
rarely take much pleasure in a pictorial representation, but this image, 
Knight, Death, and the Devil, is near and dear to me, I can scarcely say 
how. In The Birth of Tragedy I compared Schopenhauer to this knight; and 
because of that I was given the image.?® 


But a closer look at the passage quoted here reveals Nietzsche expressing his 
hope for “a renewal und purification of the German spirit by the magic fire 
[feuerzauber] of music.” This phrase is contrasted with another sentence that 
speaks of the “desertification and fatigue of present culture,” in which: 


a desolately lonely man couldn't choose a better symbol than the knight 
with death and the devil as Dürer has portrayed him for us; this knight 
in armor with his iron, hard look, continuing along his way of horror, un- 
deterred by his gruesome companions, and hopeless at the same time, 
left alone with his horse and dog. Our Schopenhauer was a knight like 
Dürer's: He lacked any hope, but he strove for the truth.?® 


Despite the many formal differences, Lanzinger's painted reference to what re- 
mains one of Dürer’s most famous engravings should perhaps not be dismissed 
lightly, and the string of quotations cited above suggests that there was a cer- 
tain relationship between the two “knights’—Schopenhauer and Hitler—who 


25 “Ein hiesiger Patrizier hat mir ein bedeutendes Geschenk in einem ächten Dürerschen 
Blatte gemacht; selten habe ich Vergnügen an einer bildnerischen Darstellung, aber 
dies Bild ‘Ritter Tod und Teufel’ steht mir nahe, ich kann kaum sagen, wie. In der 
Geburt der Tragödie habe ich Schopenhauer mit diesem Ritter verglichen; und dieses 
Vergleiches wegen bekam ich das Bild.” cf. Friedrich Nietzsche, Sämtliche Briefe. Kritische 
Studienausgabe, eds. Giorgio Colli and Mazzino Montinari, vol. 5, no. 436 (New York / 
Munich: Walter de Gruyter, 1986), 36, line 47-53. 

26 “Verödung und Ermattung der jetzigen Cultur. (...) Da möchte sich ein trostlos 
Vereinsamter kein besseres Symbol wählen können, als den Ritter mit Tod und Teufel, wie 
ihn uns Dürer gezeichnet hat, den geharnischten Ritter mit dem erzenen, harten Blicke, 
der seinen Schreckensweg, unbeirrt durch seine grausen Gefährten, und doch hoff- 
nungslos, allein mit Ross und Hund zu nehmen weiss. Ein solcher Dürerscher Ritter war 
unser Schopenhauer: ihm fehlte jede Hoffnung, aber er wollte die Wahrheit”, in Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragödie aus dem Geiste der Musik (Leipzig: Fritzsch, 1872), 116 ff. 
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were so different at least within the history of ideas: Besides an—objectively 
inappropriate—quotation from Schopenhauer in the first volume of Hitler's 
1925 confession and inflammatory writing Mein Kampf, Hitler later stated that 
Schopenhauer’s major work The World as Will and Representation had been a 
permanent and well-worn part of his field pack during the First World War.?7 
On the other hand, it has been well documented that during conversations at 
the Führer headquarters Hitler was indeed able to quote long passages from 
this book by heart.28 But Hitler's familiarity—although merely superficial— 
with the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche (whose favorite print actually had 
been Knight, Death, and the Devil) has always been much better known. He 
seems to have read Nietzsche's works during his imprisonment at Landsberg 
in 1924 while working on Mein Kampf. Even better known was his flamboy- 
ant connection with the philosopher's sister, Elisabeth Fórster-Nietzsche, and 
with the Nietzsche archive she created in Weimar, which he visited as German 
chancellor as often as seven times. 

Whatever the dictator may have read by the two philosophers and to what 
degree, if any, this may have influenced his ideology, his preferences con- 
cerning this matter were so widely known that even Lanzinger was able to 
play—obviously successfully—upon that chain of associations in his paint- 
ed self-endorsement to the new rulers.?? It cannot be ruled out that he was 
aware of the valuable gift of Dürer's engraving made by the city of Nuremberg 
to Hitler. But, astonishingly, this undeniable—and in a fatal way logical— 
appropriation of the person and work of Dürer in the service of the Third 
Reich's hyper-nationalism remained merely rhetorical, for there is no fur- 
ther occurrence to report during the following years: Hitler never took the 
opportunity to visit the Dürer House during the five subsequent party rallies 
in Nuremberg. Nor were there any important anniversaries to be celebrated 
there, and the previous one, which had taken place as recently as 1928, had 
been accompanied by a far-reaching restructuring of the house and the exhibi- 
tion; there was thus no immediate need for a nationalistic re-interpretation of 
the museum. 

So finally the answer to our initial question, to what extent Albrecht 
Dürer was made to play an active role in the history of German nationalism, 


27 Wolfgang Weimer, "Schopenhauers Nachwirkung,’ in Arthur Schopenhauer: Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung, eds. Oliver Hallich and Matthias Koßler (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 
191-206, 186. 

28 Henry Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprüche im Führerhauptquatier (Stuttgart: Seewald, 1983), 
no. 34 (07-03-1942). 

29 Сап Kraus, Hubert Lanzinger (Bozen: Athesia, 2000), 80 ff. 
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is profoundly ambivalent: On the one hand, there is no clear indication that 
Dürer joined in the patriotic aspirations of his early collaborator Celtis and 
his successors; but on the other hand, he was directly used by them as a kind 
of projection screen for the Germans’ supremacy over and against their Italian 
rivals. Regarding the depths of pensiveness associated with many of Dürer's 
other engravings it is not particularly surprising that solely his “Reuther” ab- 
sorbed so many attempts at nationalistic appropriation. But there is no indi- 
cation that Dürer himself encouraged this. Even if we take into account the 
radicalism of the later 1960s and 1970s in Western Germany and the Marxist 
appropriation in East Germany (the GDR), it is necessary to reach a positive 
conclusion: Albrecht Dürer has been largely resistant to ideology. The alleg- 
edly most patriotic statement within his printed work—Knight, Death, and 
the Devil—thus bears a signature consisting only of the year and his famous 
monogram, AD. 
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CHAPTER 25 


Performing Dürer: Staging the Artist in 
the Nineteenth Century 


Jeffrey Chipps Smith 


Standing in the center of an elevated stage, Albrecht Dürer greets Maximilian 1 
(Fig. 251).! The setting is the city of Nuremberg with its distinctive Nassau 
House and, in the distance, the imperial castle. Dürer is accompanied by 
Peter Vischer the Elder and other artists. The Holy Roman Emperor arrives on 
horseback. Four servants carry over him a canopy of honor, decorated with the 
two-headed imperial eagle. Riders, halberd-wielding foot soldiers, and curious 
onlookers fill the surrounding space. Maximilian dismounts, climbs the steps, 
and, with sword drawn, knights the kneeling Dürer. The ennobling of the art- 
ist occurs not during an imperial visit to Nuremberg in the 1510s. Rather it is 
the dramatic centerpiece of Julius Lohmeyer's play Maximilian I and Albrecht 
Dürer presented by the Verein Berliner Künstler during its Künstlerfest on 
February 10, 1872. 

In life Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528) masterfully cultivated his career and his 
image.? In death, however, the artist becomes The Artist, one now subject to 
definition and use by others. Dürer's narrative emerges from their pens and 
brushes. His biography and his art are appropriated and selectively reconfig- 
ured according to the particular needs of subsequent centuries. Facts merge 
with fiction as in the Berlin production. I wish to consider Dürer as an object of 
historical fascination, literally the actor at the heart of numerous nineteenth- 
century plays, operas, pageants, and processions.? Proclaimed as the greatest 


1 To Larry—a dear friend, esteemed colleague, and a source of wonder. Illustrirte Zeitung, 58 
[no. 1498] (March 16, 1872): 191-94; Andreas Haus, Ernst ist das Leben— Heiter ist die Kunst. 
Graphik zu Künstlerfesten des 19. Jahrhunderts, exh. cat. (Berlin: Kunstbibliothek, 1971), 
50—51; Berthold Hinz, Dürers Gloria. Kunst, Kult, Konsum, exh. cat. (Berlin: Kunstbibliothek, 
1971), 37-38, 159, nos. 87-88, figs. 49-50 and 61; Wolfgang Hartmann, Der historische Festzug 
(Munich: Prestel, 1976), 235, no. 102, fig. 168. 

2 Jeffrey Chipps Smith, “Dürer on Dürer: Thoughts on Intentionality and Self-Fashioning,” 
in Die Biographie—Mode und Universalie?, eds. Beate Bóckem, Olaf Peters, and Barbara 
Schellwald (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 2015), 73-87. 

3 Matthias Mende, Dürer-Bibliographie (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1971) 585-86, nos. 
9597-9624. 
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FIGURE 25.1 Anton von Werner, Maximilian 1 and Albrecht Dürer (detail), Künstlerfest in 
Berlin, February 10, 1872. Illustrirte Zeitung (March 16, 1872): 193. 
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German artist and one of the greatest Germans, the Nuremberg master was 
asked posthumously to embody national pride and to shoulder the weight of 
its cultural aspirations.* His portraits and episodes of his life decorate(d) most 
major German museums erected between the 1820s and 1900. Not surprising- 
ly, the 300th anniversary of his death in 1828 and, more modestly, the 4ooth 
anniversary of his birth in 1871 inspired elaborate jubilees in Nuremberg and 
other towns.5 

Iam interested in the occasions when someone starred in the role of Dürer. 
How was he played and what messages did his presence communicate to audi- 
ences? The staging of Dürer was often done by or in collaboration with local 
associations of artists, groups who frequently held annual banquets or occa- 
sional celebrations in his honor. The Albrecht-Dürer-Vereins in Nuremberg 
and Vienna even bore his name. The events staged in Munich (1828 and 1840) 
and Berlin (1817, 1839, 1870-72) will serve as brief case studies.® 


Munich 


King Ludwig 1 of Bavaria (т. 1825-48) greatly admired Albrecht Dürer. He 
commissioned and/or caused others to create numerous portraits of the 
Nuremberg master. Ludwig personally selected Christian Daniel Rauch, 
the famous Berlin sculptor, to make the bronze statue of Dürer (1828-40), the 
first public monument honoring an artist, for the newly renamed Albrecht- 
Dürer-Platz in Nuremberg, where it still stands. His Munich artists, directed by 
Peter Cornelius, designed prominent decorations for Nuremberg’s 1828 jubilee. 
The king’s predilections indirectly inspired the choice of Dürer as the subject 
of a play and an elaborate pageant in Munich, both of which he personally 
attended. 


4 Jan Bialostocki, Dürer and His Critics (Baden-Baden: Koerner, 1986); Anne С. Kosfeld, 
“Bürgertum und Dürerkult. Die bürgerliche Gesellschaft im Spiegel ihrer Feiern,’ in 
Renaissance der Renaissance: ein biirgerlicher Kunststil im 19. Jahrhundert, eds. Ulrich 
Grossmann and Petra Kruitsch (Munich, 1992), 3-20. 

5 Matthias Mende and Inge Hebecker, Nürnberger Dürerfeiern 1828-1928, exh. cat. (Nuremberg: 
Diirerhaus, 1971); Margot Blumenthal, Die Diirer-Feiern 1828 (Egelsbach, 2001). 

6 My original draft addressed minor plays in Nuremberg in 1828 and 1840 and the more impres- 
sive one in Diisseldorf in 1889; however, I had to exclude these due to space limits. Michael 
Brix, Nürnberg und Lübeck im 19. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1981), 100-06; Kunstchronik— 
Wochenschrift für Kunst und Kunstgewerbe 24 (1888-89): cols. 333-34 (February 28); Sabine 
Schroyen, Carl Gehrts. 1853, Hamburg—1898, Bonn, ed. Ingrid Bodsch (Bonn, 1994), 94-96, 
136-39, nos. 114-17. 
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Eduard von Schenk’s Albrecht Dürer in Venice was performed at the Royal 
Court and National Theater in Munich on April 7 and 13, 1828, and then in 
Nuremberg on May 2.7 Schenk (1788—1841), а statesman who served as Ludwig's 
interior minister from September 1828 to May 1831, was also an amateur play- 
wright. The theater, then at Max-Joseph-Platz 25, could seat 2,500 patrons. 
The cast included 15 actors, actresses, and singers. Ferdinand Esslair, a noted 
professional who first joined the Munich Company in 1820, starred as Diirer. 
Wilhelm Vespermann directed the play and delivered the prologue. 

The setting throughout is St. Mark’s Square. Luigi Pisani, a Venetian noble- 
man and art lover, encounters Giorgione playing his flute. He tells Giorgione 
that he has just seen Albrecht Dürer's Death of the Virgin painting in the 
German merchants’ house. Marcantonio Raimondi, played by Wilhelm Urban, 
another established actor, joins them and shows off his latest engraving copied 
after Diirer. Pisani asks why he slavishly replicates the German master’s prints. 
Herr Fugger had informed him that Diirer learned of these copies. Raimondi 
responds that he expands Dürer's fame in Italy through these replicas and be- 
sides the German master is too far away for him to worry about. In the fourth 
scene as Pasani and Giorgione discuss Dürer's picture, they see a man and two 
women in the background. The gentleman, dressed in a German cloak with a 
fur-trimmed doublet, is described as sublime and serious with long golden hair 
falling to his shoulders.? Dürer has arrived in Venice with wife Agnes and Anna, 
his niece. He has come to sue Raimondi. Before anyone recognizes each other, 
Raimondi helps Dürer locate a scribe so he can submit his complaint to the 
Venetian senate. When Raimondi learns that he is the subject of Dürer's wrath, 
he asks his friends not to call him by name, which results in awkward comic 
moments. Agnes complains that they have lost more than 1,000 gulden because 
of Raimondi's copies. They will accept only full restitution, plus interest, and 
the destruction of Raimondi's prints. As Pisani and the Venetian artists, now 
including Titian, admire the new painting, they are astonished when Dürer 
identifies himself as its author. Dürer and Titian debate whether German or 
Venetian painting is superior. Titian departs in anger only to return after pray- 
ingin the church of ss. Giovanni and Paolo. He apologizes to Dürer. Ultimately 
Raimondi's identity is revealed. He offers to make full restitution on one condi- 
tion: he has fallen madly in love with the beautiful Anna and wishes to marry 


7 It was performed again in Nuremberg in 1871. Eduard von Schenk, Schauspiele von Eduard 
von Schenk, Zweiter Theil: Henriette von England. Albrecht Dürer in Venedig. Der Untersberg 
(Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta, 1833), 125-80; Blumenthal, Die Dürer-Feiern 1828, 25, 39, 53-54, 87-88, 
119, 230-32. 

8 Schenk, Schauspiele, 139-40. 
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her. Eventually everything is resolved and everyone departs for a banquet at 
Titian’s house.? Dürer remarks in closing, “and from the Rhein to the Tiber, by 
the Italian pine and the German oak there is only one art.” And Raimondi adds, 
“and one love!” 

Schenk’s play is typical in its use of a few biographical facts—Diirer jour- 
neyed to Venice and, if Vasari is to be believed, he lodged a complaint about 
Raimondi’s copies with the Venetian Senate. To this Schenk added an avari- 
cious Agnes, a love story, and an aesthetic debate. It mattered little that Dürer 
may never have met Raimondi nor Giorgione and Titian, then at the beginning 
of their careers. While German artists and collectors, including Ludwig, held 
Italian art, especially Raphael's, as the apogee of cultural achievement, the in- 
clusion of Diirer in this canon was being increasingly voiced by the Romantic 
writers, the Nazarenes, and many German masters. If Italy has its Raphael, 
Germany has its Diirer. Alas, nothing is known about Esslair’s performance as 
Dürer. 

In 1840 the cast jumped from 15 to around 600 and from the theater into the 
streets. As a prelude to the upcoming May dedication of Rauch’s Nuremberg 
Dürer statue, Munich’s Künstlerverein staged a carnival feast Emperor 
Maximilian I and Albrecht Dürer in Nuremberg on February 17.!° This pageant 
celebrated Nuremberg’s golden age (1480-1530) and the patronage of Emperor 
Maximilian (т. 1493-1519). Munich’s artists used the event to stress their civic 
status and economic contributions while urging Ludwig I's support to usher in 
a new great era. The event was part play and part procession. The participants 
dressed in early sixteenth-century style clothing, which was carefully modeled 
upon the woodcuts that Dürer, Hans Burgkmair, and others made for the em- 
peror's graphic series, notably the Triumphal Procession of Maximilian I. The 
106 surviving drawings by Eugen Napoleon Neureuther, today in the Staatliche 
Graphische Sammlung in Munich, include the painters Eduard Gerhardt and 
Wilhelm Lichtenheld in their respective roles as Dürer and Maximilian." Dürer 
wore a gray and black outfit beneath a dark brown fur-trimmed robe. The 


9 Schenk, Schauspiele, 180. 

10 Rudolf Marggraff, Kaiser Maximilian I. und Albrecht Dürer in Nürnberg. Ein Gedenkbuch 
für die Theilnehmer und Freunde des Maskenzugs der Künstler in München am rz. Februar 
und 2. Mürz 1840 (Nuremberg: F. Campe, 1840); Haus, Ernst ist das Leben, 14-15; Wolfgang 
Hartmann, Kaiser Maximilian I. und Albrecht Dürer. Ein Künstlerfest der Spätromantik und 
sein Anspruch (Nuremberg: Stadtgeschictlichen Museen Nürnberg, 1977). 

11 Hartmann, Kaiser Maximilian I., 18-19 and 33-36, figs. 4 and 5. 
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costumes were impressive enough to be exhibited publicly at the Haslauer- 
Saal, a popular locale near the Sendlinger Tor.!? 

The participants were divided into three groups: the citizens of Nuremberg, 
Maximilian and his entourage, and a mummery.? Nuremberg's procession 
began with a trumpeter and drummer, two men wearing the city's arms, and 
representatives of eighteen guilds including the Meistersingers (Hans Sachs), 
Book Publishers and Formschneiders (Johann Petreius, Anton Koberger, and 
Hans Scháufelein), Goldsmiths (Melchior Baier, Ludwig and Hans Krug, Hans 
Glimm), Coppersmiths and Ornamental Sculptors (Hans Frey, Veit Stoss), 
Bronze and Brass-smiths (Peter Vischer and his family), and Painters and 
Sculptors (Hans Springinklee, Peter Flótner), among others. Next came Dürer 
accompanied by a youth bearing the Painters' coat of arms, along with Michael 
Wolgemut and Adam Kraft. Then followed another herald, Nuremberg's two 
burgermeisters, town councillors led by the city council secretary Lazarus 
Spengler, a “few Venetian painters as guests,’ and patricians with their wives 
and daughters. Rudolf Marggraff's program, published later in 1840, details 
the city's history and the achievements of the great masters who lived there 
around 1500.^ Maximilian's entourage included nobles with their wives 
and daughters, counselors (Willibald Pirckheimer, Melchior Pfinzing, Marx 
Treitzsauerwein), knights, and landsknechts.5 The mummery, appropriate 
to the carnival season, comprised Maximilian again, now played by Peter von 
Altenhaus, various fools, the goddess Diana and her followers, the Mountain 
King with gold and silver miners, and at the very end of the procession a prom- 
inent shield with the artists’ coat of arms on one side and the inscription “Das 
Künstler Maskenzug. München 1840" written on the геуегѕе.16 

The procession began in the Court Theater as King Ludwig, his family, court- 
iers, and others watched. Because of heavy rain, the participants passed three 
times through the theater before proceeding through the Residenz palace and 
the torch-lit arcades of the court garden to the Odeon, the great concert hall 
and ballroom designed by Leo von Klenze in 1826-28, where the event culmi- 
nated in a banquet. Maximilian and Dürer shared the table of honor in the 
exedra where the orchestra normally played. Noble youths served them from a 
credenza filled with golden vessels. Hans Sachs delivered an amusing speech. 


12 This building, used by other groups such as the Bürger-Sánger-Zunft, was at the corner of 
Sonnenstrasse and Josephspitalstrasse. Marggraff, Kaiser Maximilian I., 6. 

13 lbid, 7-9. 

14 Ibid., 9-100, especially 62-92 on Dürer. 

15 Ibid., 100-45. 

16 Ibid., 145-48. 
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This was followed by a 100-voice choir singing a banquet song, a champagne 
toast, the distribution of commemorative coins by the figures of Gold and 
Silver, and, finally, Kunz von der Rosen with the guild of fools. Accompanied 
by the gods and goddesses of Olympus, Maximilian started a torch dance. The 
event ended at dawn when the participants, arm in arm, left the Odeon and 
dispersed through the streets. On March 2nd, the last Monday of carnival, the 
entire procession was presented again but much earlier in the day, and to an 
even larger audience. Since the weather was dry and sunny, after the dance, 
which replaced the banquet, at the Odeon, everyone walked or rode horses 
through the Maximilianplatz to the English Coffee House. 

In 1841 Neureuther painted a large gouache commemorating the 1840 pro- 
cession in one room of the Kiinstlerverein’s house. Two years later this was 
published as an etching (Fig. 25.2).!” In the foreground a wild man blows his 
great horn as if summoning the attention of the dozens of people, several hold- 
ing guild banners, filling the grape vines and tendrils on either side of the com- 
position. In the center stands Maximilian surrounded by his nobles, courtiers, 
and knights. Acting on the emperor’s behalf, Kunz von der Rosen presents the 
Painters’ coat of arms, here held by a young servant, to Diirer who bows hum- 
bly. He is accompanied by Michael Wolgemut and Adam Kraft. 

The composition recounts the pageant’s climatic scene in which the emper- 
or ennobles Diirer and awards him the Painters’ coat of arms, which consists 
of three silver shields on a red or azur blue field.!$ As reported by Karel van 
Mander (1604 and 1618) and almost verbatim by Joachim von Sandrart (1675), 
the artist was drawing a large image on a wall but could not reach the top. 
Maximilian ordered one of his nobles to kneel so Dürer could stand on his 
back. When the man objected, the emperor responded that he could raise a 
peasant to the status of a noble but he could not make a noble into an artist. 
Maximilian knighted Diirer whose art proves his nobility. Another version of 
this story simply has the noble holding Dürer’s ladder. Marggraff admitted that 
while he did not know where, when, or whether the event happened, the story 
still reveals Maximilian’s esteem for the artist.!? 

The 1840 pageant was a tremendous success. The Künstlerfest inspired a 
monumental fresco designed by Wilhelm von Kaulbach in 1850 and painted 
by Friedrich Christoph Nilson on the north exterior of the Neue Pinakothek in 


17 60.5 x 47 cm. Hartmann, Kaiser Maximilian I., 5-6; Giulia Bartrum, ed., Albrecht Dürer and 
His Legacy, exh. cat. (London: British Museum, 2002), 305, no. 269. 

18 Franz Trautmann sang a short song explaining the Painters’ shield. Marggraff, Kaiser 
Maximilian I., 61-62. 

19 Ibid., 60-62. 
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FIGURE 25.2 Eugen Napoleon Neureuther, Emperor Maximilian 1 and Albrecht Dürer in 
Nuremberg (1840), etching, 1843. 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON © TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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Munich.?? A marble statue of Ludwig stands in the center of Kaulbach's com- 
position. A group of women prepare to adorn it with flower garlands. Another 
wreath is set on the corner of the Painters' coat of arms held by a page in the 
foreground. Behind Franz Lachner, the chapel master, and his choir serenade 
the Bavarian king. Emperor Maximilian and Dürer, on either side, pay their 
respects to Ludwig and his patronage. Kaulbach, dressed in armor, is portrayed 
beside Maximilian. The Neue Pinakothek, badly damaged in 1944, was subse- 
quently razed. 


Berlin 


Dürer was frequently honored by Berlin's various associations of artists. The 
original society was formed on November 22, 1814 at the initiative of architect 
Louis Catel and sculptor Johann Gottfried Schadow. Its initial membership 
diploma of 1817 featured the profile portraits of Dürer and Peter Vischer the 
Elder crowned by victory figures.?! Under the aegis of their patron St. Luke, 
the Verein held an Epiphany feast on January 6, 1817 in the main hall of the 
Englische Haus.?? Actors, singers, and amateurs performed for “persons of high 
standing, state ministers, celebrities, and friends of the association," including 
a visiting Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Friedrich Wilhelm Gubitz and Conrad 
Levozow authored the evening's texts and dialogues. Set on an elevated stage 
erected for the event, the different arts were enacted as living pictures ("leben- 
den Bilder"). Pallas Athena (Architecture) appeared in a temple with four cary- 
atids supporting the portico while Phidias (Sculpture) was shown carving his 
Zeus. Dürer and Raphael (Painting), united by friendship and genius, stood be- 
fore a painted landscape. David (Music) performing for Saul was accompanied 
by a choir singing his Penitential Psalms. Finally, paintings illustrated scenes 
from Ulrich von Hutten's life and Christoph Martin Wieland's Oberon (1780). 


20 Kaulbach’s design is Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlung, Munich, inv. по. МАЕ 415. Frank 
Büttner, "Herrscherlob und Satire. Wilhelm von Kaulsbachs Zyklus zur Geschichte der 
Kunst unter Ludwig І.” in Ludwig I. und die Neue Pinakothek, ed. Herbert W. Rott (Munich: 
DuMont, 2003), 82-121, esp. 101-05, figs. 4 and 17. 

21 Ingeborg Preuss, "Zur Geschichte des Berlinischen Kiinstlervereins,” in Sybille Gramlich 
and Rolf Bothe,‘.. und abens in Verein'—Johann Gottfried Schadow und der Berlinische 
Künstler-Vereins 1814-1840, exh. cat. (Berlin: Berlin Museum, 1983), 151-86, here 153, 173-75, 
nos. 168-69. 

22 This was located on the north side of Mohrenstrasse between Friedrichstrasse and 
Charlottenstrasse. Haus, Ernst ist das Leben, 35-36; Preuss, "Zur Geschichte,” 154, 165. 
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To celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary on October 18, 1839, St. Luke’s day, 
the association staged another feast, The Past Heroes of Art, led by the winged 
personification of Genius.2? August von Klóber's St. Luke Painting the Virgin 
represented Painting while Ludwig Ferdinand Hesse's designs of the Acropolis 
and Cologne Cathedral celebrated Architecture. Sculpture took the form of 
three plaster statues of Prussian kings Friedrich 1, Friedrich the Great, and 
Friedrich Wilhelm 11. Mozart and Goethe, dressed in ancient attire and lying in 
two sarcophagi, respectively embodied Music and Literature. Next came a pro- 
cession of history’s great artists (plus two of their muses) arranged in five groups 
beginning with the Old Testament figures of Beseleel, the divinely inspired 
craftsman (Exodus 311—5), David, Solomon, and Hiram, who built Jerusalem’s 
Temple. The Greeks (Daedalus, Homer, Phidias, and Apelles with Campaspe) 
were followed by the Christian masters (Dante with Beatrice, Giotto, Erwin von 
Steinbach, Brunelleschi, Bramante, and van Eyck). The fourth group included 
the composer Orlando di Lasso, Titian, Diirer holding hands with Raphael, 
and an angry-looking Michelangelo, all dressed in appropriate historical at- 
tire (Fig. 25.3).24 Raphael, played by the painter Carl Begas, carried a palette, 
brushes, and laurel branches in his left hand while Herr Dankelberg as Dürer, 
in along fur-trimmed robe with a large hat, held a book and a brush in his right 
hand.?® The final group contained Rubens, van Dyck, Claude Lorrain, David 
Teniers, and Charles Lebrun. During the performance each artist walked across 
the stage and spoke about his fame. 

Dürer played a leading role in 1870, 1871, and 1872. Julius Lohmeyer’s Three 
Thousand Years of Art History—an Infernal Hemicycle offered a Faustian tale 
featuring 65 performers, all members of the Verein Berliner Kiinstler.2® The 
play opens in an artist’s studio with Rafael Leberthran, an academic painter, 
worrying about not knowing what artistic direction to take. Should he be half 
Hans Makart and half Johann Friedrich Overbeck? He wishes he could draw 
like van Dyck and create something that Diirer had never invented. Frustrated, 
he calls on the devil who, much to his surprise, appears. Leberthran, whose 


23 August Kopisch, Die Kunstheroen der Vorzeit, ein Geisterzug (Berlin: Е.Н. Schroeder, 
1840); Haus, Ernst ist das Leben, 36; Preuss, “Zur Geschichte,” 167, 184-86, nos. 180—83; 
Udo Kittelmann and Birgit Verwiebe, eds., August Kopisch, exh. cat. (Berlin: Alte 
Nationalgalerie, 2016), 148-49, no. 66. 

24 Klober, Die Kunstheroen, pl. гу; Hinz, Dürers Gloria, fig. 20. 

25 Wilhelm Stier was Michelangelo, Johann Friedrich Drake was Lasso, and Herr Kramer was 
Titian. 

26 Julius Lohmeyer, Dreitausend Jahr Kunstgeschichte, ein infernalischer Hemicykel—einleit- 
endes Festspiel (Berlin, 1870). 
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FIGURE 25.3 August von Kloeber, Procession of Artists— Group Four (Orlando di Lasso, 
Titian, Diirer, Raphael, and Michelangelo). In August Kopisch, Die Kunstheroen 
der Vorzeit, ein Geisterzug (Berlin, 1840), fifth illustration. 


name means cod-liver oil, laments that the great artists of the past are in 
heaven only to be told by the devil that, in fact, they live in hell. Together 
they travel to hell where they are first met by Jan “Hell” Breughel. During his 
Dante-like tour, Leberthran encounters dozens of artists from ancient Egypt 
and Greece to Andreas Schlüter and Schadow. At one point Satan asks Guido 
Reni, Tintoretto, Correggio, and Dominichino, “How are the Lombards today?” 
To which Reni replies, “2000 degrees Celsius in the shade.” Painter and play- 
wright August von Heyden, as Diirer, tells Leberthran that hell is not so bad 
since he is no longer nagged by his loving wife day and night. Later Schadow 
asks Leberthran about the status of Berlin’s art. A chorus chants “what times 
are changing” as they point to hell’s wall clock, which reads the nineteenth 
century. Ultimately Leberthran realizes that every artist must follow his own 
original path. In the short final scene, Dürer appears at the Berlin artists’ an- 
nual May fest in Schulzendorf. Raising his cup Diirer toasts the assembly with 
the play’s concluding words: “the old and the new art together!” The two-page 
illustration published in Lohmeyer’s book shows Dürer, modeled after his 1498 
Madrid self-portrait, and Peter Vischer walking with others.?7 


27 . Lohmeyer Dreitausend Jahr Kunstgeschichte, 4-5. 
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The 40oth anniversary of Dürer's birth on May 20, 1871, which one might 
have expected to match the 1828 jubilee, was overshadowed in Berlin by politcal 
events: the end of the Franco-Prussian war, the Treaty of Frankfurt signed on 
May ıoth, and the unification of Imperial Germany. The Verein Berliner Künstler 
presented the Apotheosis of Albrecht Dürer but this was a low-key event.?® The 
artist was represented at the end of the feast by a standing image, rather than 
an actor, emerging from the woods. Nuremberg's Verein did stage Eduard von 
Schenk's Albrecht Dürer in Venice on May 21st, the second day of its celebration. 

The Berlin Verein's elaborate winter feast, held on February 10, 1872, was 
designed belatedly to honor the Nuremberg master's anniversary. The gist of 
the Julius Lohmeyer's new play, as recounted at the beginning of this essay, 
is Emperor Maximilian's knighting of Dürer?? Anton von Werner designed 
the backdrops, props, and other artistic features. In her prologue, the German 
Muse informed the audience they live in a great time, a new morning in a 
unified Germany after the recent storms of war?? Germany is filled with the 
spirit of Luther and the blood of Schiller. She praised Dürer's pure character, 
how he freed art of its narrowness and thus inspired the rebirth of German 
art, and how his name still rings across the land. On stage Dürer was accom- 
panied by Sachs, Kraft, Stoss, and Vischer—all heroes of Germany's golden 
age. The play stressed how Dürer overcame many challenges including the tyr- 
anny of his scolding and greedy wife Agnes, the burden of unpaid work, and 
the narrow-mindedness of Frankfurt's patricians.?! Yet Dürer was rewarded 
by the friendship of powerful individuals, a gift from the divine Raphael, the 
love and acknowledgement of his people, and the unbounded high esteem of 
Maximilian. The emperor's knighting of Dürer represents the nobility of ge- 
nius. Maximilian is lauded as the last knight and, more importantly, as the last 
emperor who held the idea of Germany in his heart. The politics of German 
unification prompted the look back to Dürer and Maximilian as historical and 
moral forefathers. They are role models for Berliners on the threshold of a new 
age living in the capital of the new German empire. After Maximilian descend- 
ed the stage and remounted his horse, Kunz von der Rosen led out the proces- 
sion of riders and walkers to the sounds of a march from Richard Wagner's 
opera Tannhäuser (1845). 


28 Hinz, Dürers Gloria, 37-39 for Berlin's events of 1871-72. 

29 Julius Lohmeyer, Künstlerspiele. Albrecht Dürer. Dreitausend Jahr Kunstgeschichte oder die 
Malerhólle. Titiano Vecellio (Berlin: С. Stilke, 1878). 

30 Hinz, Dürers Gloria, fig. 61 with full text. 

31  lllustrirte Zeitung, 58, no. 1498 (March 16, 1872): 191-94. 
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The detailed account of the pageant in the Illustrirte Zeitung, one of 
Germany’s most popular weekly newspapers, remarked on the splendor and 
technical expertise of the historical costumes as well as on the liveliness of 
the dialogue and acting. Anton von Werner's illustration of the play, with its 
colored highlights, was given a two-page spread (Fig. 25.1).3 Another account 
of the evening together with Ludwig Lóffler's representation of the knighting 
scene appeared in an issue of Der Hausfreund.?? It mentioned the pageant in- 
cluded 700 actors and costumed participants. 

Dürer was played by trained actors, artists, and amateurs. Sometimes he 
enjoyed an elaborate speaking role while elsewhere he was a mute, if always 
recognizable, participant. Dürer popped up in unusual events. For instance, 
he and Peter Vischer stood on Munich’s chariot at the Tenth German Federal 
Shooting Competition in Berlin on July 6, 1890.34 Although the artist was miss- 
ing, his Knight, Death, and the Devil, enacted, escorted host Hannover's chariot 
at the same event four years later.55 When Nuremberg held the 1897 compe- 
tition, its pageant reprised great moments in its civic history. Accompanying 
Emperor Maximilian's chariot was a procession of great citizens including 
Dürer, Vischer, Kraft, Stoss, Wenzel Jamnitzer, and Pirckheimer.?6 Dürer, rep- 
resenting book illustration, sat enthroned before a city gate on a chariot in 
Mainz’s 500th anniversary of Johann Gutenberg’s birth on June 25, 1900.3” The 
Nuremberg master appeared, surprisingly since he had died two years earlier, 
in Emperor Charles V's Triumphal Entry into Munich in 1530 as performed in 
Munich's Odeon in 1876.38 Photographs of Franz von Defregger as Dürer and 
Friedrich August von Kaulbach as Charles v are in Munich's Stadtmuseum.°9 
He also participated in various events honoring Hans Sachs, such as the доо 


32  lilustrirte Zeitung (1872): 192-93; also Hinz, Dürers Gloria, 159, no. 88, fig. 50. 

33 Der Hausfreund (1872): 378ff with the illustration on 380-81. Hinz, Dürers Gloria, 38, 159, 
no. 87, fig. 49. 

34 Тһеу accompany the seated Maiden of Munich. Hartmann, Der historische Festzug, 246, 
no. 225, fig. 172. 

35 Hartmann, Der historische Festzug, 251, no. 287, fig. 176, 

36  lllustrirte Zeitung, 109, no. 2820 (July 15, 1897): 82-84. 

37 Hartmann, Der historische Festzug, 250, no. 275, fig. 91. 

38 Hartmann, Ibid. 237, no. 123 misidentifies the event as the entry into Augsburg. Simone 
Leyk, “Wo sich die Kunst gebaut ihr Nest, das ganze Leben wird zum Fest. Das Münchner 
Künstlerfest im 19. Jahrhundert als Ort der Inszenierung von Identitát und Gemeinschaft," 
in Von kurzer dauer? Fallbeispiele zu temporáren Kunstzentren der Vormoderne, eds. Birgit 
Ulrike Münch et al. (Petersberg: Michael Imhof Verlag, 2016), 169-82. 

39 These were sold by Franz Hanfstangl's Kunstverlag in 1876. 
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anniversary of the Meistersinger's birth held in Nuremberg in 1894.40 More sim- 
ply, the celebrated painter Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld was feted at his house 
in Dresden on his sixty-third birthday (March 26, 1857) with Dürers Geburtstag. 
Festspiel, organized by Otto Roquette.*! Family and friends assumed the roles 
of Diirer, Agnes, Katharina Fiirleger, Willibald Pirckheimer, and others. 

Diirer appeared more often than any other artists in the German plays and 
pageants of the nineteenth century.*? Dürer and Raphael frequently were 
paired as personifications of painting and representatives of their respective 
schools of art. The Nuremberg master played a simple burgher, the embodi- 
ment of a past golden age, or the hope of a nation. Episodes from his life tended 
to be limited to the difficulties of his marriage with Agnes, his encounters with 
artists in Venice, and his relationship with Emperor Maximilian 1. Friedrich 
Wagner's play, presented in Nuremberg on May 21, 1840, was one of the few 
that offered a wider view of Dürer's life as it included his trip to Antwerp and 
his demise.*3 In life and in death, Albrecht Dürer has remained an object of 
popular fascination and often curious appropriation. 
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PART 5 


Prints and Printmaking 


CHAPTER 26 


The Burin, the Blade, and the Paper’s Edge: 
Early Sixteenth-Century Engraved Scabbard 


Designs by Monogrammist АС 


Brooks Rich 


An engraving signed by the anonymous Netherlandish printmaker now known 


as Monogrammist АС (active second quarter sixteenth century) depicts the 


mythological hero Hercules standing in a decorative niche, his head crowned 


with the laurel of victory and the carcass of a conquered beast at his feet.! With 


his labors on hold, Hercules rests on his club and directs his attention toward 


the nude goddess Venus, who twists away from him in her own alcove on the 


right side of the print (Fig. 26.1).? His genitalia exposed and his hip cocked in 


a contrapposto thrust toward the object of his affection, the strongman’s left 
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FIGURE 26.1 
Monogrammist ac, Double Design 
for aScabbard with Hercules and 
Venus with Cupid, c.1530s, engraving, 
165mm x 46-34mm. Louvre Museum, 
Paris. 

PHOTO: @RMN-GRAND PALAIS / 
ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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hand covers his heart in a gesture that amplifies his amorous gaze. Hercules, 
after all, is half mortal and vulnerable to lust—a weakness that will lead to his 
servitude to the Lydian queen Omphale, and to his ultimate death at the hands 
of his second wife Dianira. Here the hero is in danger of falling prey to the 
power of women once again. 

The engraving’s warning against the emasculating power of desire, however, 
can only be fully understood by considering the diminutive scale and unusual 
format of the print. Measuring less than five centimeters wide at the top and 
tapering along its sides, the ornament print's thin, trapezoidal shape suggests 
that it might serve as a model for the decoration of a scabbard, or sheath for a 
sword or dagger. In this context, the temptation of Hercules becomes a met- 
aphor for man’s necessary restraint in the responsible use of a blade, and a 
warning about the danger of impetuous behavior. 

Ostensibly created as models for the decoration of etched and engraved 
arms and armor, prints such as this occupy the liminal space between surface 
and object; between the real, inscribed printing plate and the not-yet-realized 
(or never-to-be-realized) metalwork object. Yet, in the tradition descended 
from Adam Bartsch’s early nineteenth-century project to elevate the work of 
the painter-engraver, such ornament prints have been relegated to the tail-end 
of print catalogue raisonné publications, sequestered apart from the virtuo- 
sic compositions of the early modern printmakers. A closer look at Ac’s orna- 
mental engravings, however, reveals that these prints offer an interesting case 
study in sixteenth-century Northern printmaking precisely because of their 
marginality. Cut with subtly angled edges and embellished at their extremities 
to signal a potential utility in the production of metalwork objects, these small 
engravings convey the printmaker’s aspiration to move the design beyond the 
printed page and into dialogue with works of art in other media. These suppos- 
edly “ornamental” prints deserve to be extracted from the realm of marginal 
interest and placed in the context of the early sixteenth-century kinship be- 
tween print collecting and pageantry. 

Approximately twenty percent of the over 200 engravings attributed to ac 
might be broadly classified as ornament prints.? These prints generally com- 
prise vegetal, sculptural, and anthropomorphic forms intertwined as complex 
arabesques against a dark background of hatched lines. Although scabbard 


http://arts-graphiques.louvre.fr/detail/oeuvres/31/517682-Les-deux-cotes-dune-gaine 
-Hercule-et-Venus-max. 

з On the classification and function of ornament prints, see the introduction to Peter Fuhring, 
Ornament Prints in the Rijksmuseum II: The Seventeenth Century, trans. Jennifer Kilian and 
Katy Kist (Rotterdam: Sound & Vision, 2004), 117-38. 
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designs represent a small subset of this group, the design with Hercules and 
Venus typifies Ac’s ornamental vocabulary. He embellishes the space above the 
mythological figures with a canopy of engraved scrollwork containing pairs of 
monstrous dolphins bound together at their leafy tails. The bottom half of the 
print is populated with putti, hybrid creatures, a medallion, and disembodied 
heads connected by foliate tendrils into strange and busy columns. These types 
of purely decorative vignettes in AC's engravings resemble (and sometimes 
closely copy) engraved grotesques by prominent German and Italian artists of 
the period. 

AC's ornament prints are particularly indebted to the work of Heinrich 
Aldegrever and the other so-called German “Kleinmeister” including Sebald 
and Barthel Beham. Working in the manner of Albrecht Dürer, and possibly 
even trained by the master himself, these artists began working on an ex- 
ceedingly minute scale around 1520. It has been suggested that this trend in 
small-scale printmaking in standardized sizes may be directed to the tastes 
of educated merchants and the wealthy urban elite that formed the primary 
class of popular art collectors in the early sixteenth century.* Like the small 
devotional and mythological images also produced by these artists, inexpen- 
sive ornament prints could be glued into albums, used as extra-illustrations to 
existing texts, or be inserted into correspondence exchanged between friends.5 

The period audience for ornament prints also included fellow artists and 
craftsmen, who looked to these sheets as models. Painters and printmakers 
relied broadly on prints as mobile carriers of visual motifs, adapting designs 
for their own purposes or simply copying the prints directly as a compositional 
shortcut. Goldsmiths and craftsmen working in other media, such as tapestry, 
woodcarving, leatherwork, and metalwork, also looked to ornamental printed 
images as sources for their own decorative work.® 

Given the close connection between art, pageantry, and power, many prom- 
inent sixteenth-century artists with court affiliations were commissioned to 
design metalwork and armor decorations for wealthy patrons. Albrecht Dürer 
completed at least one set of drawings for parade armor for the Holy Roman 


4 Stephen Goddard, "The Origin, Use, and Heritage of the Small Engraving in Renaissance 
Germany, in The World in Miniature: Engravings by the German Little Masters, 1500-1550, ed. 
Stephen Goddard (Lawrence, Ks: Spencer Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 1988), 13. 

5 Ibid. 18. 

6 On prints as sources for German craftsmen in the sixteenth-century, see Karl Bernd Heppe, 
Heinrich Aldegrever: die Kleinmeister und das Kunsthandwerk der Renaissance (Unna: Kreis 
Unna, 1986). 
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Emperor Maximilian 1.7 While the armor does not survive, several of Dürer’s 
extant drawings for the project display the elaborate nature of the finished 
product. An unrelated pen and black ink drawing in the collection of the 
British Museum, attributed to Dürer and dated to circa 1515, appears to repre- 
sent a study for part of an ornamental scabbard.? Measuring over sixteen inch- 
es in length, the curving composition employs the same sort of stacked hybrid 
beasts and decorative flourishes that would appear in ornament engravings 
by ac and his fellow Northern printmakers. As a detailed, large-scale drawing, 
however, Dürer's design was likely intended to offer a blueprint for a specific, 
probably commissioned, court project. After training as a metalworker with 
his goldsmith father, Dürer appreciated the type of clearly delineated drawing 
that a craftsman would need for a design in three dimensions. 

The relationship between early intaglio printmakers and the goldsmith's 
workshop is fundamental. Printed engravings likely emerged out of the gold- 
smith's practice of inking engraved metal plates to record and preserve the 
craftsman's work.? The conscious engraving of a metal plate for the express 
purpose of producing a replicable image began in the Upper Rhine region in 
the1430sas a technical adaptation of the process used to decorate metalwork.!® 
Similarly, printmakers incised their designs using a burin, a type of engrav- 
er's tool already in use by metalworkers since at least the twelfth century, and 
which remains essentially unchanged today. 

Although iron, steel, silver, and gold were occasionally used as the support 
for intaglio prints, copper usually served as the standard material for printing 
plates." Copper plates were flattened manually from cold ingots using gold- 
smith's tools, and the hammer marks were carefully planed and polished using 
sands and stones. The intaglio plate, in both its raw and finished states, reflects 
its origins in the metalsmith's workshop. 

Given the material connection between the tools and materials employed 
in these two interdependent arts—and considering the market for ornament 


7 Friedrich Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Dürers (Berlin: Deutscher Verein für 
Lunstwissenschaft, 1938), 3:90-93 (nos. 678-82). 

8 British Museum accession no. SL, 5218.73; see "Collection Online," British Museum, ac- 
cessed 13 May 2017, http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/collection_online/collection 
object details.aspx?objectId-720569&partId-1&museumno-SL,5218.73&page-1. 

9 Ad Stijnman, Engraving and Etching 1400-2000: A History of the Development of Manual 
Intaglio Printmaking Processes (London: Archetype Publications Ltd., 2012), 43. 

10 Ibid., 24. Given this essay's focus on engraved prints, I will not discuss the related develop- 
ment of intaglio printmaking that employed the chemical process of etching. AC does not 
appear to have etched any plates of his own. 

11 Оп the production of metal plates for intaglio printing, see ibid., 133-48. 
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prints in the period—it follows that printmakers would tailor their decorative 
prints to appeal to an audience for metalwork or metalworkers themselves. By 
the 1520s, printmakers such as Daniel Hopfer and Heinrich Aldegrever broke 
out of the strictly rectangular format of the ornament print and allowed the 
shape of the composition to imply a specific application to the decoration of 
sword or dagger sheaths and fluted armor panels. Slightly tapered from top 
to bottom, the trapezoidal composition of these engravings hints at a blade 
slimming from hilt to tip. In some cases, the prints would narrow and curve 
into the shape of a pointed dagger blade to drive home the specific utility of 
the design. Often, however, the slightly attenuated sides of the engraved panel 
were enough to suggest the composition might lend itself to the decoration of 
a sheath. 

Steel arms and armor plate were standard accouterments of early modern 
knights, noblemen, and the urban patrician class, and their decoration was es- 
sential to their social function. Although advances in firearm technology and 
the desire for mobility on the battlefield made heavy armor for battle increas- 
ingly obsolete after the fifteenth century, the production of plate armor did 
not cease.!? In fact, decorative armor was increasingly made for ceremonial 
purposes, and elaborately rendered swords and daggers served as the more 
portable marks of nobility. Such weapons served practically for defense, but 
they also formed part of the period’s fashionable dress, worn in parades and 
tournaments as a show of wealth and prestige. To carry a blade, a gentleman 
often needed a scabbard or sheath to house and attach it to his body. Unless 
engaged in swordplay, the scabbard and sword hilt would be the only visible 
surfaces of the weapon. As such, those surfaces required the bulk of decorative 
attention. The tubes were often made of wood covered in fabric and embel- 
lished with metal mounts and ferrules at the joints and tip that served to both 
reinforce and decorate. Other sheaths were made entirely of steel or leather, 
offering the scabbard's entire surface as a space for ornamentation. Despite 


12 James Clifton suggests that Aldegrever's designs for dagger sheaths might also serve as 
designs for decorative panels on breastplates or helmets; see Clifton, “To showe to pos- 
teritie the manner of souldiers apparel’: Arms and Armor in European Prints,” in Knights 
in Shining Armor: Myth and Reality, 1450-1650, ed. Ida Sinkevié (Piermont, NH: Bunker 
Hill Publishing, 2006), 56. While these thin strips might be applied to many different 
malleable metal borders, my contention is that the iconography and formal qualities of 
Aldegrever's and Ac's so-called scabbard designs frequently make direct reference to the 
material qualities of the sheath. 

13 Ida Sinkević, "The Culture of Arms in the Renaissance and Baroque,’ in Knights in Shining 
Armor, 14-35. 
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their ubiquity in the period, however, original sheaths for sixteenth-century 
European daggers have rarely survived to the present day.!* 

Aldegrever generally divided his scabbard designs into two segments: the 
bottom half given to an ascending ornament consistent with his independent 
arabesques, and the top half containing a standing figure or couple. In some 
cases, the scabbard designs make overt references to the daggers they aspire to 
sheath and protect. A pair of engravings dated 1529 includes the figures of the 
biblical hero David with the head of Goliath and an executioner with the head 
of John the Baptist, respectively.!? Each figure holds the blade that enabled his 
triumphant act of decapitation, and each stands over the lifeless body of his 
victim. Applied to a sheath, such an ornamental design would house and pro- 
tect the blade tucked behind it while also offering a meta-commentary on the 
dangerous potential of a liberated edge. 

Othersimilarly formatted Aldegrever scabbard designs from 1532 depict cou- 
ples engaged in erotic exchanges. In one print, a lascivious soldier with a large 
sword at his hip gropes a nude woman.!¢ A related scabbard-shaped engrav- 
ing depicts а nude man making advances toward a female partner!” Despite 
his intentions, the woman holds the key to the chastity belt that has thus far 
prevented any romantic transgressions. In each case, the suggestion that these 
designs might be applied to a scabbard design could form part of a bawdy joke 
regarding the use of a sheath as protective covering for the phallic sword. Such 
racy innuendo is not uncommon in prints by the German “Kleinmeister,’ and 
the application of this decoration to the scabbard offers a justification for the 
sexually suggestive visual content. 

Engraved scabbard designs by Monogrammist Ac might be considered, at 
first, to simply follow the apparent fad for tapering sheath-like designs. They 
frequently follow the formal model laid out by Aldegrever and his contempo- 
raries, either employing entirely ornamental arabesques or the combination 
of decorative vignettes and standing figures or couples. One such engraving 
depicts Adam and Eve standing in a niche, Adam fondling Eve's breast with his 


14 Fora concise, illustrated overview of the history of European daggers, see Bashford Dean, 
Catalogue of European Daggers, 1300—1800 (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1929). 
Dean estimates that less than one percent of extant early modern daggers survive with a 
contemporary scabbard; see page 6. 

15 Ursula Mielke, comp., The New Hollstein German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, 
1400-1700: Heinrich Aldegrever, eds. Holm Bevers and Christiane Wiebel (Rotterdam: 
Sound & Vision, 1998), 194-95 (nos. 234-35). 

16 Ibid. 205 (no. 249). 

17 Ibid., 204 (no. 248). 
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right hand as he reaches around her back with his left hand to take the apple.!? 
The remainder of the print is a vertical strip of ornament comprising putti and 
scrollwork that serve as a kind of decorative support and canopy for the amo- 
rous couple. While perhaps inspired by Aldegrever’s formal models, the print 
is a wholly original design. 

In several of his ornament engravings, however, AC also took advantage of a 
generous period attitude toward copying to perform blatant but ingenious acts 
of printed appropriation. In these prints, Ac adapted compositions by other 
artists into scabbard designs, replicating the figural elements of these works 
almost exactly before simply tapering their sides and adding decorative flour- 
ishes to suggest their application to metalwork. For his scabbard design de- 
picting the appropriately armor-clad Saint George (Fig. 26.2),? he re-inscribed 
Dürer's fine engraving of the same holy knight at roughly half its original ѕіле,20 
He placed the figure within a more confined and simplified pictorial space 
with slightly sloping side edges and an embellished top to signify the print’s 
suitability for a nobleman's scabbard. АС reversed the composition, showing 
that he copied it from the print onto his own plate, and added his own emula- 
tive monogram at the bottom of the composition, claiming credit for the print 
without denying the authorship of Diirer’s original design. 

Such borrowing points to an important truth about the circulation of im- 
ages in this period: printmakers—like their fellow painters and craftsmen— 
looked to prints by other artists as sources for their own work. Rather than 
viewing such compositional pilfering as “copying” in the derisive contem- 
porary sense, these engravings should be considered within the culture of 
early-modern printmaking that viewed re-inscription as standard workshop 
practice. Printmakers reproduced works by other artists not only by directly 
replicating their work but also by imitating admired forms and styles. These 
eclectic copies combined disparate forms of printed inspiration into new and 
unique conceptions.?! 

Returning our attention to the scabbard design with Hercules and Venus, 
for instance, we can see AC's direct debt to prints by the Italian engraver 


18 Hollstein, Dutch & Flemish, 4165 (no. 227). 

19 Ibid., n7 (no. 67); see also “Heilige Joris en de draak,” Rijksstudio, accessed 13 May 2017, 
http://hdl.handle.net/10934/RMooo1. COLLECT.445426. 

20 Rainer Schoch, Matthias Mende, and Anna Scherbaum, Albrecht Dürer: das druckgra- 
phische Werk (Munich and New York: Prestel, 2001), 1100-101 (no.34). 

21 See Freyda Spira, "Originality as Repetition / Repetition as Originality: Daniel Hopfer 
(ca. 1470-1536) and the Reinvention of the Medium of Etching" (PhD diss., University of 
Pennsylvania, 2006), 4-8. 
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FIGURE 26.2 Monogrammist AC, Saint George on Foot, с.15305, 
engraving, 75mm x 34-33mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM. 
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Marcantonio Raimondi. Hercules’s exaggerated contrapposto stance is based 
on Marcatonio’s print of Apollo, and Venus's twisting form is drawn from a 
separate engraving of the goddess, both engraved in the 1510s after designs by 
Raphael.?? ac adapted the basic forms of these printed models and made them 
his own, adding details to change the iconography and putting the figures into 
conversation. AC allows the curves of the two bodies to mirror each other and 
aligns their gazes. While Marcantonio’s Venus turns as if to shield Cupid within 
their shared niche, Ac’s goddess appears to be led away by her child, adding a 
narrative of lost love to what might otherwise be a static composition. 

This pairing of two complementary compositions into a single engraved 
plate might be seen as Ac’s most significant contribution to the trend in 
printed scabbard designs. In fact, combining two images performs a signifi- 
cant conceptual task, bringing the flat decorative panel even further into three 
dimensions by simultaneously offering two sides—or a front and back—to a 
single scabbard. In ac’s scabbard design with Hercules and Venus, for instance, 
we can see that in spite of the hero’s physical strength and the force of his de- 
sire for the goddess of love and beauty, a thick engraved line divides this print 
into two halves, preventing the figures from sharing the same space. A viewer 
who imaginatively extends the scabbard design to its logical assemblage in the 
round observes the sharp edge of the artist’s formal joke. Once separated into 
the front and back of a scabbard, the composition becomes permanently di- 
vided. Hercules will never consummate his love for Venus, and Virtue claims 
victory over Vice. The hero will always remain on the opposite side of the 
sheath, stuck at the crossroads inscribed by the burin at the center of the sheet. 
The engraving takes on a new dimension when the viewer's imaginative en- 
gagement with the print enlivens this tension between its figural protagonists. 

Surviving impressions of this rare print speak to the ways previous own- 
ers felt free to physically engage with the printed image, employing their own 
blade to permanently modify the sheet. Consumers would sometimes cut 
prints to suit their personal tastes, trimming impressions within the platemark 
and even dividing prints within the image. An impression at the Albertina in 
Vienna, for instance, was cut by a previous owner so that only the section of 
the print depicting Venus and Cupid survives, excising Hercules to the pro- 
verbial dustbin or another collection.2? The top and bottom sections of the 
print are catalogued as separate fragments at the British Museum, while the 
Rijksmuseum currently attributes a disembodied, unsigned section from 


22 Konrad Oberhuber, ed., The Illustrated Bartsch: Marcantonio Raimondi (New York: Abaris 
Books, 1978) 27:30 (no. 335); and 26:311 (no. 311), respectively. 
23 Albertina accession no. DG1937/514. 
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the bottom left of the composition to a different anonymous Netherlandish 
monogrammist.?^ In fact, the impression in the Edmond de Rothschild collec- 
tion at the Louvre is the only known complete impression of the print.?? The 
collector's knife has the power to alter our understanding of the printmaker's 
intentions. 

Although AC is not known to have carried his engravings beyond the tapered 
confines of scabbard ornament, beginning in the 1530s Heinrich Aldegrever 
and several other artists expanded their ornamental sheath designs from single 
panels to engravings of entire daggers. Each of Aldegrever's surviving designs, 
the largest of his ornament prints, depicts a richly decorated Swiss dagger (see, 
for example, Fig. 26.3).26 The printed designs push far beyond the previously 
discussed models by Aldegrever, AC, and their engraver contemporaries, into 
the world of patrician fantasy. Shaded to communicate the illusion of depth 
and surface contour, these designs represent daggers themselves rather than 
schematic plans for metalwork designs. 

While these ornamental prints may have served as model sheets for gold- 
smiths, their imaginative forms were probably never translated into the round. 
Given their sumptuous detail, only a virtuoso goldsmith could have created a 
functional dagger based on the designs. In fact, despite their proliferation in 
the second quarter of the century, direct correspondences between prints and 
extant armor decoration are rare and little evidence survives that printed scab- 
bard designs of any shape, size, or detail were actually translated into three- 
dimensional etched or engraved scabbards.?7 What is the relationship, then, 
between the engraved image of a scabbard decoration and the work of the 
goldsmith? 

I suggest that the answer to this question resides in the material qualities 
of the printed sheet itself. AIthough perhaps imperceptible to the naked eye, 
the intaglio print becomes a sculptural object through the act of printing. The 
paper fibers are molded into the incised furrows of the plate by the force of 
the press, transforming the sheet into a reverse, relief image of the engraved 


24 British Museum accession nos. 1837,0616.80 and 1837,0616.74, respectively; Rijksmuseum 
accession no. RP-P-OB-6245 (as Monogrammist R). 

25 Only the top half of the print was known to Hollstein and other previous cataloguers. The 
plate itself was also later cut and reprinted, with impressions now in Wolfegg and Berlin 
that lack the ornamental bottom section and show a clear platemark around the upper 
part depicting Hercules and Venus. 

26 Mielke (comp.), New Hollstein: Aldegrever, 219 (no.265); see also “Dolk in een schede," 
Rijksstudio, http://hdl.handle.net/10934/RMo0oo1. COLLECT.322634. 

27 Clifton, "Arms and Armor in European Prints,’ 56. 
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FIGURE 26.3 
Heinrich Aldegrever, Dagger 


in a Sheath, 1537, engraving, 
299mm x 106mm. 


PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM. 
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matrix. Furthermore, since the size of a paper sheet must exceed the size of the 
intaglio plate for the purpose of printing, echoes of the matrix edges become 
visible in relief on the sheet. This plate mark carries a reminder of the palpable 
metal mold that helped to bring the print into existence. This is clearly vis- 
ible in Aldegrever's large scale dagger designs, in which he used a fluted plate 
that mimics the shape of the scabbard. The print itself not only refers to an 
elaborately inscribed imaginary metalwork object in its inked lines (the dag- 
ger), but also to a real inscribed metalwork object (the intaglio plate). The print 
becomes a mobile messenger containing the forms of both of these decorative, 
articulated surfaces and enters the world as a sculptural object in its own right. 

Unlike the singular, private drawings from the system of wealthy patronage, 
printed designs for sheaths and armor were often produced on speculation in 
multiples with the widest possible audience in mind. This audience of collec- 
tors, of course, included the very patrician class that wore and displayed deco- 
rative armor. In fact, as the military justification for arms and armor decreased, 
these metalwork objects became collector’s items themselves, amassed in pri- 
vate armories as a show of wealth and power. By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, armor and prints would both form essential components of encyclopedic 
princely collections.?? As artistic commodities, prints could supplement and 
stand in for arms and armor as objects to display or hoard; material manifes- 
tations of refinement. The engraved design for a scabbard was less expensive 
to produce, easier to procure, and more compact in its finished form than its 
metal counterpart and as such, would have been more accessible to a wider 
swath of the collecting public. 

One final consideration of the print as a potential objective substitute for 
the scabbard concerns the nature of the haptic relationship between the col- 
lector and the sculpted surface. A finished, engraved metalwork scabbard 
decorates the exterior surface of a slipcase for a sharp blade. When the owner 
wishes to access the dagger or sword, he must cover part of the design with 
the palm of the hand or tips of the fingers, gripping the tube in order to ex- 
tract its contents. This physical contact with the relief surface of the engraving, 
while obscuring the composition, could also call to mind the moral reminder 
or satirical content inscribed in the decoration—whether a warning against 
the disarming power of lust, or the potential for decapitation inherent in the 


28 Samuel Quiccheberg’s 1565 manual on the composition and organization of 
Kunstkammers advocates for the acquisition of both prints and armor. See Samuel 
Quiccheberg, The first treatise on museums: Samuel Quiccheberg’s Inscriptiones, 1565, ed. 
and trans. Mark Meadow and Bruce Robertson (Los Angeles: Getty Research Institute, 
2013), 84-87. 
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unguarded blade, not to mention the phallic puns inspired by the mere pres- 
ence of the weapon on a man’s hip. Handling prints, on the other hand, calls 
for manipulation at the edges, generally outside the plate mark, where the 
border of the paper frames the printed image. Although collectors frequently 
trimmed sheets to the edge of the printed design and often would have felt 
comfortable folding, slicing, and dividing these small prints, their manual con- 
tact with the engraving was peripheral, likely limited to careful manipulation 
with the tips of the fingers. Ultimately, the printed scabbard or dagger design 
would be activated not by the collector’s hands but by his imaginative engage- 
ment with the engraving as part of an unrealized object in the round. 

Of course, individual artists, craftsmen, wealthy merchants, and princely 
collectors could engage with prints in their own personal manner. In framing 
compositions as small scabbard designs, ac, Aldegrever, and their contempo- 
raries capitalized on the versatility of the printed sheet, inspiring associations 
with other media that would have appealed to the needs and desires of the col- 
lecting public. Transformed by their contact with the plate, these sheets had 
the potential to carry images well beyond the local market for small prints. 
Incised by the tip of the steel burin and designed with reference to the sharp 
edge of a weapon, these imaginative prints transcend their classification as 
marginal ornament by embracing the material and metaphorical contact be- 
tween the blade, the metal plate, and the ephemeral paper sheet. 
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CHAPTER 27 


“Return to Your True Self!” Practicing Spiritual 
Therapy with the Spiegel der Vernunft in Munich 


Mitchell B. Merback 


Just as the leading lights of the Antwerp art market, in the sixteenth century, 
would innovate new genres of secular and religious imagery geared toward 
moral reflection and intellectual recreation! German artists, printmakers, 
publishers, and their patrons, in the second half of the fifteenth, reshaped tra- 
ditional types of the image with the beholder's practical activity in mind? 
Among the new types of images are those we might profitably call specula- 
tive.? Rooted in the moral-didactic tradition of speculum literature,* the (origi- 
nally monastic) practice of penitential self-examination as a training for death, 
and the tradition of meditative exercise as a graded ascent from visible things 
to invisible realities (per visibilia ad invisibilia), the late-medieval speculative 
image realizes key aspects of these long-term developments without being a 


1 Larry Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art 
Market (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012); also see the valuable discus- 
sion in Leopoldine van Hogendorp Prosperetti, Landscape and Philosophy in the Art of Jan 
Brueghel the Elder (1568—1625) (Burlington, v: Ashgate, 2009). 

2 Read together, the essays in The Woodcut in Fifteenth-Century Europe, ed. Peter Parshall 
(Washington: National Gallery of Art, 2009), make clear the innovative dynamism of this 
period in print history. 

3 The territory is staked out in Reindert Falkenburg's study of the woodcut illustrations pre- 
pared for the German edition of Petrarch in 1532, "Speculative Imagery in Petrarch's Von der 
Artzney bayder Glück (1532), in Petrarch and His Readers in the Renaissance, ed. Karl A. E. 
Enenkel and Jan Papy (Boston: Brill, 2006), 171-92, discussed below. For the theological devel- 
opment of speculation, see Jeffrey F. Hamburger, "Speculations on Speculation: Vision and 
Perception in the Theory and Practice of Mystical Devotion,” in Deutsche Mystik im abendlän- 
dischen Zusammenhang. Neu erschlossene Texte, neue methodische Ansätze, neue theoretische 
Konzepte, eds. Walter Haug and Wolfram Schneider-Lastin (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 2000), 
353-408. 

4 Herbert Grabes, Speculum, Mirror und Looking Glass: Kontinuität und Originalität der 
Spiegelmetapher in den Buchtiteln des Mittelalters und der englischen Literatur des 13. bis 17. 
Jahrhunderts (Tubingen: Max Niemeyer, 1973). 
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straightforward outgrowth of any one of them. Its resources are pastoral and 
penitential but never, as I hope to show, strictly didactic; the speculative image 
incorporates mirror-motifs and reflection-tropes but not, as we will see, merely 
as metaphors or symbols; and the cognitive processes it sets in motion and di- 
rects, while akin to meditation, are never purely anagogical or mnemotechnical. 
Knowledge of eternal things; the “remembrance” of Christ's Passion and confor- 
mity with it; the purification of the soul; the visionary ascent to God; the mysti- 
cal experience of his love—across the variegated spiritual landscape of the later 
Middle Ages, these were the ultimate goals of meditative devotion, and depend- 
ing on your means and social standing, there were many kinds of images to get 
you there. Speculative images, however, stand apart from the established modes 
of narrative, devotional, and didactic imagery, and do so by virtue of the kind 
of engagement they demanded, and the form of therapy they offered in return. 

To grasp this essential difference and highlight the therapeutic potential 
of speculative images requires in the first place understanding the image not 
simply as the delivery module for an idea or doctrine that, once apprehended, 
satisfies pious desire and brings the work’s reception to an end. Our model 
must take into account the active process that the work instigates and then 
sustains in real time, something several types of medieval images were already 
capable of doing. Further, it must describe how speculative meditation, as a 
process, can begin to approximate the character of rhetorical healing, with the 
beholder acceding to the role of the “patient,” one who wishes his or her soul to 
be “moved” from one state (conceived in terms of infirmity or illness) to anoth- 
er (conceived in terms of flourishing, health, salvation, etc.). Such a remedia- 
tion of the soul is not merely a metaphor for progress toward repentance, but 
rather a transformation of the whole person, in which a virtuous recognition 
of self and an attention to self—a principle of meditative reflexivity the Stoics 
called prosoche$— displaces the turbulences of the mind wrought by the lower 
passions, the distress of the soul and its alienation from God. The speculative 
image serves in this sense as a training ground for the practice of virtue: an 
instrument and an exercise that is at once ethical and spiritual.’ 


5 See esp. the essays in The Mind's Eye: Art and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, 
eds. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché (Princeton: Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University, 2006). 

6 Onprosoche, see Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to 
Foucault, trans. Michael Chase, ed. Arnold I. Davidson (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995), 130-32. 

7 Speculative imagery of another sort is treated in my “Pro remedio animae: Works of Mercy 
as Therapeutic Genre,” in Peiraikos’ Erben: Die Genese der Genremalerei bis 1500, eds. Birgit 
Münch and Jürgen Müller (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2015), 97-124. 
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To test how a speculative printed image might serve this kind of ethical-spir- 
itual exercise, I propose to undertake a close reading of the fascinating colored 
woodcut surviving today in Munich, dated 1488, and bearing the title Spiegel 
der Vernunft, “Mirror of Understanding" or "Mirror of Reason" (Fig. 27.1).8 
Widely regarded as a unicum—though the British Library preserves an uncol- 
огей version of slightly later date?—the woodcut is often cited as a popular 
counterpart to Bosch's Seven Deadly Sins panel in the Prado, where the central 
roundel represents the sinful world as reflected on the convex surface of the 
eye of God.!° The Munich Spiegel, however, may be more convincingly situ- 
ated between the systematic diagrams used to illustrate medieval treatises—in 
which doctrinal, devotional, or moral matters could be condensed and ar- 
ranged for speculative contemplation, very often within a circular field —and 
the so-called Vexierbilder of the sixteenth century, perplexing allegorical tab- 
leaux such as Dürer's Melencolia I (1514) or Giorgio Ghisi's so-called "Allegory of 
Life" engraving (1561).!! Of course the Spiegel der Vernunft is also representative 


8 Dating is presumptive, based on the inscription on the column supporting the Ten 
Commandments, the last digit of which is illegible. For catalog basics, see W. L. Schreiber, 
Handbuch der Holz- und Metallschnitte des XV. Jahrhunderts, 8 vols. (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 
1926—30), no. 1861 (in vol. 4, 1927), who places its origins in Nuremberg or Bamberg; Dieter 
Kuhrmann, Die Frühzeit des Holzschnitts, exhib. cat. (Munich: Staatliche Graphische 
Sammlung, 1970), 33-34 (no. 91); also Sabine Griese, Text-Bilder und ihre Kontexte. 
Medialitüt und Materialität von Einblatt-Holz- und -Metallschnitten des 15. Jahrhunderts 
(Zurich: Chronos, 2011), 99-102. For the text, see Volker Honemann, "Spiegel der Vernunft,” 
in Die Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, vol. 9 (1995): Sp. 133f. 

9 394 x 287 mm, British Library, Sign. IC.36; Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century 
now in the British Museum. Part I: Xylographica and Books Printed with Types at Mainz, 
Strassburg, Bamberg and Cologne (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1908), 10; and 
Sabine Griese, "'viel Andacht gehabt vor den heiligen Briefen': Der private Gebrauch des 
gedruckten Bildes im 15. Jahrhundert," in Im Zeichen des Christkinds. Privates Bild und 
Frómmigkeit im Spätmittelalter. Ergebnisse der Ausstellung Spiegel der Seligkeit, ed. Frank 
Matthias Kammel (Nuremberg: Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 2003), 16-29, at 25. My 
thanks to Jeffrey Chipps Smith for bringing the latter source to my attention. 

10  Forexample, Walter S. Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Mirror of Man: The Authorship 
and Iconography of the Tabletop of the Seven Deadly Sins,’ Oud-Holland 87 (1973): 205-26, 
at 223-25 (fig. 15); and Laurinda S. Dixon, Bosch (London: Phaidon, 2003), 103 (fig. 47). 
A century earlier Paul Weber had argued for a close ideological parallel with Dürer's 
Knight, Death, and Devil engraving of 1513; see Beiträge zur Dürers Weltanschauung. Eine 
Studie über die drei Stiche Ritter Tod und Teufel, Melancholie und Hieronymus im Gehäus, 
Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte 23 (Strassburg: Heitz & Mündel, 1900), 32-35. 

11 Оп Melencolia I as a speculative image, see my Perfection's Therapy: An Essay on Albrecht 
Dürer's Melencolia I (New York: Zone Books, 2017, forthcoming); on Ghisi's allegory, see 
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FIGURE 27.1 Spiegel der Vernunft (Mirror of Understanding), 1488, hand-colored woodcut, 
40.4 x 29.1 cm, Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung. 
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of a distinct image-commodity, the single-leaf woodcut, and as such may be 
compared with a roughly contemporary sheet that likewise presents itself as a 
relay for speculative activity, the so-called “Hand with the Mirror of Salvation,” 
dated 1466 (Fig. 27.2).12 Both woodcuts combine word and image to address 
carnal man for the sake of his eternal soul (i.e., “salvation”); both promise to 
ease distress and, like philosophy, help banish the fear of death; both offer 
a form of progressive interactive exercise in a single, simultaneously visible, 
image (as opposed to sequenced pictures in a book); and both, once engaged, 
stimulate memory and engage a higher reason in order to overcome the block- 
ages and blindnesses arising from the lower passions—the so-called “pertur- 
bations" (perturbationes) of the soul —that threaten true penance and the love 
of God. In this sense both sheets are exemplary late medieval Lehrbilder and 
Spiegelbilder. But only the Munich sheet moves decisively toward the specu- 
lative in the sense I am identifying: its mirror-tropes are no mere metaphors 
for self-reflection, but phenomenological prompts and affordances within the 
meditative environment established by the image. The mirroring processes 
speculative images set in motion lie at the heart of their function as instru- 
ments for self-observation, self-recognition, and self-reform. In this they are 
comparable to late medieval memento mori, but the therapy they offer, I want 
to suggest, is arrived at along different pathways.!? 

Begin at the print's center point, where we see an improbable monument, 
the Mosaic Tablets of the Law crowned by a Crucifix, displayed atop a stone col- 
umn. This column rises just as improbably from the apex of a rickety boardwalk, 


Suzanne Boorsch, Michal Lewis, and R. E. Lewis, The Engravings of Giorgio Ghisi, exhib. 
cat. (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1985). 

12 Schreiber, Handbuch, no.1859, who gave the print its somewhat misleading title (mislead- 
ing since it has little to do with the Speculum humanae salvationis, known in German 
as the Heilsspiegel); see Richard S. Field, Fifteenth Century Woodcuts and Metalcuts from 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Washington: National Gallery of Art, n.d. 
[1965 ]), no. 269; Kuhrmann, Die Frühzeit des Holzschnitts, no. 58; Peter Parshall and Rainer 
Schoch, Origins of European Printmaking: Fifteenth-Century Woodcuts and Their Public, 
exhib. cat. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), no. 92 (entry by Sabine Griese); and 
Griese, Text-Bilder, 294. 

13 СЕЈатеѕ Н. Marrow, “In desen speigell’: A New Form of the ‘Memento Mori’ in Fifteenth- 
Century Netherlandish Art,’ in Essays in Northern European Art Presented to Egbert 
Haverkamp-Begemann on His Sixtieth Birthday (Doornspijk: Davaco, 1983), 154-63, who 
considers the reference to the beholder's own death “mitigated” in the Munich Spiegel 
(161); see also Mitchell B. Merback, “Recognitions: Theme and Metatheme in Hans 
Burgkmair the Elder's Santa Croce in Gerusalemme of 1504,’ Art Bulletin 96, no. 3 (Sept. 
2014): 288—318, esp. 301—03. 
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FIGURE 27.2 The Hand as the Mirror of Salvation, 1466, hand-colored woodcut, 39.1 x 27 cm. 
National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection, 1943.3.639. 
PHOTO: COURTESY NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON. 
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stretched across an open ravine strewn with bones. Over this treacherous and 
precarious pathway, symbolic of the “hard way” every sinner trods on the jour- 
ney of life, comes striding a pilgrim, hands clasped and uttering a prayer which 
is inscribed above him on a scroll: О her du wayß pifs gnedig mir / Dein will 
gescheh, hilff mir zu dir (O Lord, you know the way to grace / Thy will be done, 
help me to [come to] you). Recognizable by his hat, knapsack, and traveler’s 
stave, he is homo viator, man the wayfarer in this world, an Everyman who is 
also the beholder's surrogate in the image. Determined in his pious ascent, he 
is urged on by an angel but threatened by other forces along the way: a devil, 
symbolizing the temptations of the world, tugs at his mantle from behind; jag- 
ged half-cut branches poke up at his feet; and from across the footbridge Death 
the Archer takes aim (the cuckoo clock above him literalizes the matter of 
death’s time). The whole scaffold-like installation is suspended above an omi- 
nous no-place, at the center of which the pilgrim’s moribund companion— 
apparently a female figure—lies face-up in an open grave. 

Prints such as this might be held in the hand, moved and rotated to bring 
their elements into visual range, or they could be hung on the wall, where 
changes in viewing angle would have to come from the body's self-adjustments.!* 
Standing at a remove fosters the illusion of a polished medallion bulging out- 
ward toward the eye, like the fashionable convex silvered mirrors that decorat- 
ed bourgeois homes. Gleaming before a black background, the complex whole 
appears as a fictive amulet, identified by twin banners stretching out behind it: 
Spiegel der Vernunft. Drawing closer, close enough to peer into the fictive mir- 
ror’s depths, forecloses on one pleasurable deception while offering another. 
As if registering our approach or withdrawal, each of the changing aspects 
yielded up by the woodcut, as it beckons us to look, becomes a reflection of the 
natural activity it instigates. Stepping back again, the viewer notices that the 
pilgrimage vignette, framed within a roundel, is but an image within an image: 
the central circle is framed by another, tapered frame, segmented eightfold. 
The whole is suspended by a fictive cord around which spirals a banderole; the 
inscription moves upward to the apex on the left side, and then down again 
to meet the frame on the right (the London exemplar also shows a simulated 
thumbtack supporting the cord at the top, a feature missing from the Munich 
sheet due to a tear, itself evidence that it was tacked up by its owner). The 


14 See David S. Areford, The Viewer and the Printed Image in Late Medieval Europe (Farnham 
and Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2010), 67, who describes an “interactive play between view- 
er and image” that results in a “creative form of piety in which the printed image was 
transformed.” 
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banderole’s address comes from the triune God, enthroned in the adjacent 
medallion: 


Wir drey sind ein got vnd herre über alle geschlecht 
darumb pillgram sich hie in den Spiegel der vernunft 
Wann kumstu Wer pistu vnd Wie lebstu frag ich 

Wo muestu hine vnd Wo bleibstu ewiglich. 


(We three are One God, and rule over all generations, 

Therefore pilgrim, see yourself in this Mirror of Reason 

When you come to [gaze into] it, whoever you are and however you live, 
I will inquire 

Where are you going, and where will you remain for eternity) 


Here the self-in-time is admonished to find the right orientation—between 
past and future, between Diesseits and Jenseits—from which to view the pil- 
grimage of life. Searching for an anchor, the beholder finds it at the print's 
center: the crucifix-topped Decalogue, stationed precisely at the halfway point 
along the pilgrim's path, like a Bildstock encountered on a long journey. That 
“crux,” literal and figurative, becomes a kind of certification point for an opti- 
mal perspective on the mirror's central scene.!? After all, it’s in the nature of 
catoptric images to shift and rotate in direct response to one’s viewing angle. 
Bisecting this visual axis is another sightline, this one, however, belonging to 
death— specifically, the path Death’s arrow will take. Death-the-archer was al- 
ready an established motif in the repertoire of late-medieval memento mori, 
and would later become an independent image, implacably targeting the eyes 
of the living, a speculative-therapeutic theme in its own right.!6 

Not all speculative activity is free. Looking is instigated and provoked by 
the four angels, whose Spruchbünder, each with its own rhymed quatrain, cor- 
respond to the four scenes of the mirror's frame. Each addresses the pilgrim 
from a different position on the rota, which has the appearance of an inde- 
pendently spinning outer wheel—so one can begin anywhere, although the 


15  Iborrowtheterm certification point from Samuel Y. Edgerton's discussion of Brunelleschi's 
famous perspective demonstration (c. 1420s), in The Mirror, the Window, and the Telescope: 
How Renaissance Linear Perspective Changed Our Vision of the Universe (Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 2009), 44-68. 

16 А German example is the Death as Crossbowman engraving of c. 1650, bearing the title, 
"Fleuch wa du willt, Des todtes bild, Staetz auff dich Zielt, 368 x 276 mm (British Museum, 
inv. 1876,0510.506). 
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pointing gestures dictate a counter-clockwise rotation. From its position in 
the upper left, the angel pointing downward to a scene of merciful works hails 
the pilgrim-beholder:!” 


Sich hinter dich pilgram vnd gedencke doran. 
Was guetz dir got vnd dein nechster hat gethan. 
Auch wastu widersy gethan hast das vnrecht ist. 
O bedencke wastu darvmb schildig pist. 


(Look behind you, pilgrim, and think thereon 

What good deeds God and your neighbor have done for you, 
Also what you have done against them that was wrong. 

O consider what you owe them) 


Facing up toward the pilgrim from the lower left, and pointing downward to a 
hellscene, the second angel urges recognition of a terrifying future prospect: 


Sich vnter dich pilgram dein leyb kumpt vo erden. 
Vnd er wirdt auch widerumb zu erden werden 
Wiltu hye die sund nit lassen vnd meyden. 

So muestu darvmb auch grosse peyn leyden. 


(Look before you, pilgrim, your body comes from the earth 
And it will also return to the earth. 

If you do not leave and avoid sin here, 

You must therefore suffer great pain.) 


Dressed in white and pointing upward to the Last Judgment, the angel rising 
from the lower right recalls the uncertainty of fate: 


Sich für dich pilgram hye plybestu nicht. 

Du muest sterben vnd für das letzt gericht. 

Vnd wayst nit wenn wie wo vnd wuhin darnach. 
Darvmb so schick dich darzu allzeyt vnd tag. 


(Look before you, pilgrim, you will not remain here. 


You must die and appear on the Judgment Day. 


17 For all four of the angelic Spruchbänder, І am relying on the translation by Col. Harry E. 
Cartland, given in Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Mirror of Man,” 226. 
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And you will not know when, how, where, and whither thereafter. 
Therefore reconcile yourself to this anytime and day) 


Finally, another angel in crimson robes stretches out across the upper right of 
the frame, pointing to the highest “unbounded heaven” (coleum empyreum), 
replete with angels and an enthroned Trinity and Virgin Queen, reposing be- 
fore a fons vitae, the Fountain of Life. The pilgrim is urged to raise his eyes but 
also look within: 


Sich tiber dich pilgram dein sel ist gepildt nach got. 
Du solt hye pueß than vnd gancz halten seine gepot. 
Hoffe vnd glaub in yn so will er dir geben. 

Hye gnad vnd nach diser zeyt das ewig leben. 


(Look above you, pilgrim, your soul is fashioned after God. 

You must do penance here and follow God’s commandments completely. 
Hope and believe in him so that he will give you 

Grace here and after this time, eternal life.) 


If we take seriously the claim of the woodcut to be a kind of virtual mirror, a 
mutable glass for picturing the self-in-time, then the direction one must face 
in order to heed the angels’ injunction to “look’—behind you, before you, up- 
ward or downward—immediately becomes a function of one's own biography, 
one's place in the life-cycle. In this sense our sheet in Munich draws nourish- 
ment from the so-called "Ages of Man" theme, a diagrammatic image-tradition 
that found brilliant application, to give but one example, in the English psal- 
ter made between 1310 and 1340 for Robert de Lisle (Fig. 27.3).!® Two centuries 
later, on the eve of the Reformation, the motif was updated as a memento mori 
by the Nördlingen master, Hans Schäufelein.!? In a mutable world the only an- 
chor is God's will, a notion trumpeted from the hub of the de Lisle Psalter's 
spoked wheel, where the Holy Face appears, surrounded by an inscription 
that reads, Cuncta simul cerno: totum racione guberno (I perceive all at once, 
I govern the whole with reason). In the Spiegel woodcut there is of course no 
omnivoyant gaze to center the composition, nor does the “mirror” resemble 


18 бее Elizabeth Sears, The Ages of Man: Medieval Interpretations of the Life Cycle (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1986). 

19  Single-leaf woodcut, circa 1517, 333x264 mm (Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 280-10), illustrating an elegy by the humanist Heinrich Bebel 
(1472-1518); see Dürers Mutter. Schönheit, Alter und Tod im Bild der Renaissance, exhib. 
cat., ed. Michael Roth (Berlin: Staatliche Museen zu Berlin / Nicolai, 2006), no. 53. 
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FIGURE 27.3 Madonna Master (English), Wheel of the Ten Ages of Man, Psalter of Robert 
de Lisle, ca. 1310, illuminated manuscript on parchment, 360 x 235 ( full leaf), 
London, British Library, Ms Arundel 83, f. 126v. 
PHOTO: BRITISH LIBRARY, CREATIVE COMMONS ССО 1.0. 


God’s eye, as it does in Bosch’s Seven Sins; God watches mankind from a great 
hierarchical remove, leaving the cross-topped Decalogue, the unity of New and 
Old Covenants, as the hub and certification point of the Christian’s earthly life. 
Everything else in creation is in flux: a world tossed by fortune, corrupted by 
sin, prey to the devil. This is where the struggle for spiritual progress and self- 
knowledge is fated to unfold. 


For the moderately learned lay or clerical viewer of the Spiegel woodcut, the one 
who could read inscriptions as well as images, two distinct mirror metaphors, 
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one outward and "objective," the other inward and "subjective, would have 
been put in play. Religious objects and representations of all kinds were held 
up by churchmen, and employed therapeutically by laypeople, as mirrors of 
knowledge, virtue, faith, and love. Crystallizations of divine perfection, the no- 
tional speculum in its spotless reflectivity exposed the blemishes—sins and 
shortcomings of every conceivable kind—of all those who faced it in honest 
introspection, and with the humility that was the precondition for spiritual 
restoration.2° Above all did the perfect wisdom embodied in Holy Scripture 
work this way, “like a mirror held up to the mind of the faithful,’ as the hu- 
manist abbot of Kloster Sponheim, Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), explains, 
expressing the conventional pastoral view “that they [the faithful] may clearly 
perceive their inner being. As we see the flaws and defects of our face in a real 
mirror, so can we recognize in the mirror of Scripture the negligence of our 
actions.”2! 

The existential perils homo viator faces in the world, summarized at the cen- 
ter of our woodcut’s fictive looking glass, represented another kind of specu- 
lum for getting perspective on one’s own situation. Capricious fortuna ruled 
men’s fates, and the devil’s predations were ceaseless, but real adversity came 
from God. “Adversity,” explains Jean Gerson’s character Volucer, who personi- 
fies intellect in the pastoral dialogue Consolation of Theology (c. 1415), “is the 
sole test whether anyone is a true lover [of God] during prosperity... If you 
stand firm in love, in thanks [even amid adversity], you manifest the perfect 
work of friendship toward God ...”22 What Gregory the Great famously termed 
the "school of adversity" (adversitatis magisterio) taught the pious Christian 
not to rebel against the sorrows of this world, but to embrace them as God's 
fatherly rebukes, “for the Lord chastises those whom He loves, and He scourges 
everyone whom He receives as a son” (Hebrews 12:6).2? God's wisdom is re- 
flected in the adversity fortune delivers to all his children, for it is a test of their 
love for the father. 


20 Вог an especially clear-sighted introduction to these metaphors, see the introduction 
to Frederick Goldin, The Mirror of Narcissus in the Courtly Love Lyric (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1967). 

21 Johannes Trithemius, In Praise of Scribes (De laude scriptorum), trans. Roland Behrendt, 
ed. Klaus Arnold (Lawrence, Ks: Coronado Press, 1974), 100—041 (ch. 16: "Exhortation to the 
study and love of Scripture"). 

22 Jean Gerson, The Consolation of Theology, 209; quoted and discussed by Ronald К. Rittgers, 
The Reformation of Suffering: Pastoral Theology and Lay Piety in Late Medieval and Early 
Modern Germany (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 59. 

23 Quoted and discussed in Rittgers, Reformation of Suffering, 49-50, which also treats 
Gregory the Great's influential Pastoral Rule, which set the stage for many later contribu- 
tions to the medieval *ministry of verbal consolation." 
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The second metaphorical speculum thematized by the Munich sheet is 
internal: the human soul itself, which since the thirteenth century was con- 
ceived as the “living mirror” of God’s perfection, the imago Dei (the idea, 
rooted in Genesis 1: 26-27, was famously redefined by Aquinas in the Summa 
Theologica).2* The Munich Spiegel woodcut refers to this idea explicitly in 
the banderole held by the angel who points toward the Trinity in the mirror’s 
apex: dein sel ist gepildt nach got (“your soul is fashioned after God”). Soiled 
by the Fall and by enduring human perversity in this world, every man’s inner 
mirror is compromised in its reflective purity. Yet, Aquinas argued, by virtue 
of his Reason, which imparts to man a special dignity, a special opportunity 
to bring about a progressive renewal of this image, a restoration of that lost 
purity, remains present. Participation in the Church’s sacraments and rituals 
was one, fully orthodox, way the imago Dei could be cleansed of its smudges.?? 
Devout practices such as pilgrimage, charity, prayers for the dead, the earning 
of indulgences, and meditation on Last Things also furthered the process. And 
then there were spiritual exercises such as the ones fostered by the Spiegel der 
Vernunft woodcut or the Heilsspiegel Hand (see Fig. 27.2)—exercises geared 
toward to the self-recognition of the sorrowing sinner as a being “tested” by 
God, a pilgrim in mournful exile but hopeful of return, trodding the “hard way” 
and confident in the Resurrection—all of this could work to brighten the inner 
image of God in the soul. 

The therapeutic process instigated by the image finds its realization, we 
might say, when the self’s “exterior” recognition brought about by the Spiegel 
woodcut as a surrogate mirror—a thing available to perception, a res signum 
composed of words and pictures—merges with, and is surpassed by, the soul’s 
“interior” self-recognition as the imago Dei. This process finds metaphorical 
expression in the progressive clarification of the speculum, the immaculate 
lens which permits the soul self-understanding. Ethical program and medita- 
tive fantasy in one, this process of restoring the imago Dei offered by the print 
is both “vertical” and “horizontal.” Vertical ascent is mapped hierarchically, 
as in many medieval diagrams: heaven is the goal at the top, and its distance 
from hell, its absolute antithesis, though immeasurable, can be clearly seen 


24 “And God said: We will make man in our image according to our likeness” (et ait, Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similtudinem nostrum ...); see Dominic Olariu, “Thomas Aquinas’ 
Definition of the imago Dei and the Development of Lifelike Portraiture,” Bulletin du cen- 
tre détudes médiévales Auxerre 17, no. 2 (2013) [online at https://cem.revues.org/13251— 
accessed 14 December 2015]. 

25 Robert Baldwin, “Marriage as a Sacramental Reflection of the Passion: The Mirror in Jan 


” 


van Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini Wedding)” Oud-Holland 98, no. 2 (1984): 57-75. 
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(in this sense the Spiegel woodcut also as functions as a model of the world, 
of mundus). Meanwhile, the soul’s passage back to God is mapped horizon- 
tally: the path trod by homo viator leads the soul through the world and out 
of exile, a journey that is also inward, where the “true image” of the imago Dei 
can be seen. In his revolutionary brand of ethical art, particularly in his images 
of The Wayfarer, Bosch would thematize this same virtual movement—the 
soul's movement—in primarily horizontal terms, as a passage through a world 
riddled with vices and strewn with adversities, a “narrow path” (Matt. 7:13-14) 
hemmed in by misfortunes and miseries, where virtue is the Christian’s only 
true companion.?® 


It is with reference to this function as a mirror of self-recognition 
(Selbsterkenntnis) that the Munich sheet’s most recent commentator, Sabine 
Griese, has judged its essential identity to be that of amemento mori. Endorsing 
the theory that the woodcut was published in connection with Geiler von 
Kaysersberg’s three-month preaching itinerary in Augsburg during the au- 
tumn of 1488, the theme of which was the vocation of homo viator (“Der bilger 
mit seinen eygenschaften”), Griese fundamentally casts the function of the 
sheet in terms of “Тау instruction” (Laienunterweisung), its elements reducible 
to a “message” (Botschaft) that must be read and absorbed in order to prevent 
against vanity and pride.?" But does this description really encompass all “die 
Möglichkeiten religiöser Didaxe” of the single-leaf woodcut the end of the fif- 
teenth century??? In this essay I have tried to show that the therapy offered by 
the late-medieval Spiegelbild did not amount to a simple prophylaxis of sin; 
neither did it measure spiritual progress according to an ecclesiastical check- 
list of penance, as in its contemporary Heilsspiegel Hand. Rather, the print, as a 
speculative image, offered its resources toward a meditative performance that 
merged self-examination and recognition of the sinful self, self-observation 
and struggle against the “perturbances” of the soul, conversion to reason and 
consolation in the face of fortune and worldly temptation—in short, the culti- 
vation of Christian virtue. 


26 For example, on the exterior of the Haywain Triptych (Madrid), or the Peddler Tondo 
(Rotterdam); see Larry Silver, Hieronymus Bosch (New York: Abbeville Press, 2006), 260 
and 252—54, respectively. 

27 Griese, Text-Bilder, 99102; for a similar approach, Griese, “viel Andacht gehabt,’ 25. To my 
knowledge the link to Geiler's Augsburg sermons was first made by Weber, Beiträge zur 
Dürers Weltanschauung, 33. 

28 Griese, Text-Bilder, 101. 
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As a therapeutic instrument for the care of the self, the Spiegel der Vernunft 
thus points the way toward those new genres of Christian ethical art schol- 
arship has begun to recognize in sixteenth-century visual culture. Reindert 
Falkenburg’s analysis of the woodcuts made for the German edition of 
Petrarch’s De remediis, published under the title Von der Artzney bayder Glück 
des guten und widerwürtigen (Augsburg, 1532), is a key instance. For Falkenburg, 
the Petrarch Master's speculative imagery exercises the beholder's ethical judg- 
ment by fostering a calculated perplexity; like Petrarch's dialogues, the therapy 
they offer consists in "letting [the reader] take the medicine of insight against 
the illness of quick and superficial judgment regarding good and bad fortune"? 
Rhetorical therapy in the Petrarchan mold, with its debts to Stoicism, main- 
tains that such “medicine of insight" works not by teaching what is true or false 
about the world, but by fortifying Reason against the illusions wrought by the 
passions and the seductions of the world—by returning the individual to his 
or her own resources. Speculative imagery exercises the mind's own, natural 
efficacies as it were, mobilizing antibodies in the battle against ungovernable 
attachments and desires, “remedying” the viewer by exposing the (often false) 
consolations of belief, training the self to return to itself, to reason. 
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CHAPTER 28 


The Eucharistic Controversy and Daniel Hopfer’s 
Tabernacle for the Holy Sacrament 


Freyda Spira 


Sometime between the late 1520s and early 1530s, the Augsburg artist Daniel 
Hopfer (1470-1536) executed a drawing and print of a three-tiered tabernacle 
for the Holy Sacrament (Figs. 28.1 and 28.2).! The tabernacle’s base is a stepped 
platform filled with Italianate ornament and it is crowned by a crucified Christ 
with Mary Magdalene shown clutching the foot of the cross. In the pediment 
just below the Crucifixion, the dove of the Holy Spirit hovers above God the 
Father. On display in the center of the tabernacle is a monstrance containing 
a consecrated host behind a veil of open grillwork and flanked by saints in 
niches. 

In its literal and conceptual alignment of the Crucifixion with the host the 
tabernacle Hopfer depicts in drawing and print engages traditional symbolism. 
The inclusion of a scene of the Last Supper in the lower tier of the tabernacle is 
also traditional.2 However, a comparison between the drawing and etching re- 
veals a changed conception that is best understood not in light of iconographic 
tradition, but in the context of theological debates occurring in Reformation 
Augsburg. Making subtle but meaningful alterations to a familiar composition, 
a typical cast of characters, and a frequently repeated narrative, Hopfer ex- 
plores rapidly changing and hotly contested reform ideologies regarding the 
institution and performance of the Eucharist and, in the process, challenges 


I would like to thank Jennifer Hallam, a fellow University of Pennsylvania PhD and Larry 

Silver student, whose reading and careful editing of my work made this article possible. 

ı For the drawing and print see: Christof Metzger, Daniel Hopfer. Ein Augsburger Meister der 
Renaissance, exh. cat. (Munich Staatliche Graphische Sammlung: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 
2009), Z2 and cat. 35 (print). The drawing is located in the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 2052. For the print see also: Robert Zijlma, Hollstein’s German 
Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, ed. Tilman Falk, vol. xv, (Blaricum: Van Gendt, 1985), 
no. 134. 

2 See for example Adam Kraft's magnificent sacrament tower in St. Lorenz in Nuremberg com- 

missioned by Hans Imhoff in 1493, which includes a Last Supper scene directly above the 

opening for the reserved host. Crowning the edifice is a Crucifixion; and, as with Hopfer’s 
tower, Mary Magdalene is shown at the foot of the cross. 
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FIGURE 28.1 Daniel Hopfer, Tabernacle for the Holy 
Sacrament, pen and brown ink, gray and gray- 
brown washes, framed in charcoal, 33.4 x 15.7 cm. 
STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, KDZ 2052. 





FIGURE 28.2 


Daniel Hopfer, Tabernacle for the Holy Sacrament, 
etching, 34.4 x 16.2 cm 

MUNICH STAATLICHE GRAPHISCHE SAMMLUNG, 
15908 D. 
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not only the validity of the object at the heart of the tabernacle, but also the 
validity of the tabernacle itself. 

In late medieval Germany, it was a long-held custom to retain a bit of the 
consecrated host from the Mass for use as viaticum for the sick and dying who 
could not attend church services but needed the spiritual sustenance for their 
journey into the next life. As elaborate devotions developed around this re- 
served host, it was extracted from the ritual of communion and made into a 
sacred object in its own right—the Blessed Sacrament. Continuously lit by 
candles, exhibited in ornate structures on or beside the altar, and sometimes 
paraded through the streets, the host was worshipped far more than it was 
consumed. By 1500, “the host had surpassed all relics in its sacred power; it 
alone could bring grace solely through being seen”? In many Augsburg church- 
es, sacrament towers were built to raise the wafer of the host aloft for all the 
congregation to behold. Hopfer's drawing and etching have been linked to one 
such tower in particular. 

Between roughly 1515 and 1518, the patrician and merchant Philipp Adler 
donated many costly and precious objects to the Dominican Church St. Maria 
Magdalena. Among these was an elaborate sacrament tower made of red and 
white marble, which was described by the Prior Johannes Faber (ca. 1470-1530) 
in his 1523 Gedächtnisbuch.* It is on the basis of this description that Annette 
Kranz associates Hopfer’s works with Adler’s gift. There is no extant object with 
which to compare the drawing and etching; the Adler tower was taken apart 
around 1724 and its parts reused in the renovation of the church. It would not 
have been unprecedented, however, for Hopfer to render an existing piece of 
church furnishings in print. Several other Hopfer etchings can be tied to specific 
items of this nature.® For instance, Hopfer’s Large Choir Stall is widely believed 


3 Lee Palmer Wandel, “Envisioning God: Image and Liturgy in Reformation Zurich,’ Sixteenth 
Century Journal 24 (1993): 21-40, at 32. 

4 Fürstlich und Gräflich Fuggersches Familien- und Stiftungsarchiv Dillingen, FA 79, 1, fol. gv. It 
is fully published in Pius Dirr, “Eine Gedächtnisschrift von Johannes Faber über die Erbauung 
der Augsburger Dominikanerkirche,” in Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins für Schwaben und 
Neuberg 34 (1908): 164-178. 

5 Philip Broadhead notes that in the case of the Barfüßerkirche, some of the vessels were re- 
turned to the donors and their families, while other items were sold by auction and the pro- 
ceeds used by the poor. See Broadhead, “Опе Heart and One Soul’: The Changing Nature of 
Public Worship in Augsburg, 1521-1548,’ in Continuity and Change in Christian Worship, ed. 
R. N. Swanson (Rochester, Ny: Boydell Press, 1999), 125. 

6 Hopfer seems to have made models for goldsmiths and craftsmen as well as created prints 
after existing objects and furnishings. See Metzger, Daniel Hopfer, cats. 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
and 72. 
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to take the choir of the Fugger Chapel at St. Anna’s as its source (Fig. 28.3).7 
Not coincidentally, such images were created during a period when objects of 
ritualized devotion came under attack.® 

During the 1520s, devotional objects became the subject of impassioned de- 
bate in Germany. Reformers viewed costly and elaborate items, such as sacra- 
ment towers, as signs of the Catholic Church's elitism, material excesses, and 
spiritual corruption. Hopfer’s fellow artist and chronicler, Jorg Breu, for exam- 
ple, characterized church furnishings as abuses, referring to them as abgott, 
Gotzen and abgotteri (as idols and idolatry).9 Early on, this condemnation of 
objects was limited to rhetoric. But by decade’s end, charges of idolatry led 
some to destructive action. The first serious act of public iconoclasm occurred 
in 1529, when the Zwinglian preacher Michael Keller and a group of followers 
smashed an ornate crucifix over the altar of the Franciscan Barfüßerkirche de- 
claring it an idol.!° 

In 1537, the Augsburg City Council, “in order to ensure that the celebration 
of mass was no longer considered to be the focus on parish worship ... ordered 
the removal of altars which had been used to celebrate morning mass from the 
naves of parish churches.”!! In response, altars, images, and other furnishings 
were covered or removed entirely.!* At the parish church of St. Moritz seating was 
installed and all the chapels were removed, as was the Sakramenthaus and the 
pulpit on the choir screen. The main emphasis was on seeing and hearing, and 
anything which interfered with this was removed.'3 These physical alterations 
to the church space signified not only a new set of beliefs concerning the role 


7 Metzger, Daniel Hopfer, cat. 33. 

8 During this period many church furnishings were covered or removed by their patrons. 

9 Cited in Andrew Morrall, Jörg Breu the Elder: Art, Culture, and Belief in Reformation 
Augsburg (Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 2001), 193, note 190. See also Jörg Breu, Die Chronik 
des Malers Georg Preu des Älteren, Die Chroniken der Deutschen Städte vom 14 bis 16 
Jahrhundert, ed. Friedrich Roth, vol. 29 (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1906) 49, 50, 53, 76. 

10 This incident was recorded in Clemens Sender's “Die Chronik von Clemens Sender von 
den ältesten Zeiten der Stadt bis zum 1536,” Die Chroniken der Deutschen Städte vom 14 
bis 16 Jahrhundert, ed. Friedrich Roth, vol. 23 (Leipzig: S. Hirzel Verlag, 1894). A Catholic 
monk, Sender was deeply disturbed and alienated by the Reformation. 

11 Broadhead, “One Heart and One Soul,” ug. For the entire ordinance put out by the 
City Council see: H. Immenkötter, “Die Katholische Kirche in Augsburg in Der Ersten 
Hälfte Des 16. Jahrehunderts in Die Augsburger Kirchenordnung von 1537 und ihr 
Umfeld: wissenschaftliches Kolloquium, ed. Reinhard Schwarz. Schriften des Vereins für 
Reformationsgeschichte 196 (Heidelberg: Gütersloher, 1988). 

12 бее Metzger, Daniel Hopfer, cats. 36, 34, and 33. 

13 Broadhead, “Опе Heart and One Soul,” 125. 
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FIGURE 28.3 Daniel Hopfer, Large Choir Stall, ca. 1518-20, etching, 29.2 x 44 cm. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, HARRIS BRISBANE DICK FUND, 
28.98.48. 


of objects and images in religious ritual, but also reflected a situation in which 
changes in theology rendered both the rituals and objects attached to them 
superfluous. 

One of the most contentious and complicated theological debates among 
early sixteenth-century reformers revolved around the nature of the Eucharist. 
Specifically at issue was the meaning of Christ's proclamation that the bread 
and wine were his body and blood to be ingested by the faithful in remem- 
brance of him. Lee Palmer Wandel notes that between 1518, when the Imperial 
Diet brought Martin Luther to Augsburg to answer questions regarding the he- 
retical nature of the ninety-five theses, and 1537, when the newly formed City 
Council first legislated its own autonomous understanding of the Eucharist, 
the meaning and intention of Christ's words were fiercely debated through- 
out the town, in ecclesiastical and civic spaces, between the laity themselves 
and amongst the clergy.'^ The vast quantity of and frequency with which pam- 
phlets on the subject were printed in Augsburg reflect the rigor of the dispute. 


14 Lee Palmer Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006), 49. 
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Sermons and tracts by the likes of Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, Michael 
Keller, Urbanus Rhegius, and Johannes Oecolampad were among the count- 
less publications on the divisive aspects ofthe Eucharist that circulated during 
the period.'° But, ultimately, the contest for theological primacy came down to 
Luther and Ulrich Zwingli. 

In 1525, Heinrich Steiner published Zwingli’s Action of Practice ofthe Supper, 
Remembrance, as It was Instituted in Zurich on Easter, which formulated an ut- 
terly new evangelical liturgy derived directly from the Gospel. Gone was the 
medieval Mass with all of its accouterments; Zwingli instead introduced ‘the 
Lord’s Supper’ with liturgy in which the whole congregation participated. 
Bernd Moeller records that, also in 1525, another Ausgburg printer, Philipp 
Ulhart suddenly switched from publishing Lutheran arguments on the sacra- 
ment to polemical tracts against the doctrine of the Eucharist preached by the 
evangelicals from Wittenberg. The importance of communal forms of worship 
and collective civic morality with their implications for social and political 
changes made Zwinglian reform a popular alternative to Lutheranism and, 
indeed, as Philip Broadhead notes, Zwingli’s ideas about the Eucharist domi- 
nated the discourse in Augsburg during the 1520s. 

The doctrinal disagreement between Luther and Zwingli over the Eucharist 
culminated in the Marburg Colloquy of 1529. Although this meeting did not 
end the conflict, it did negate the priests’ role in the transubstantiation of 
the host, emphasizing instead the spiritual and communal nature of the sac- 
rament. It also served to establish the two dominant sides of the argument. 
The central question that divided reformers was whether the bread and wine 
contained the physical or the spiritual presence of Christ’s body. Luther and 
his followers believed in Christ’s actual material presence in the sacrament. 
Following Christ’s own words in John 6:51-55: “The bread which I should give 
you is my own flesh, given for the life of the world ... In truth I tell you, unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood you can have no life in 
you. Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life.” On the other 
hand, Zwinglian reformers struggled with the claim of Christ's ubiquitous ma- 
terial presence. Zwingli attempted to distinguish earthly bread (i.e. a common 
loaf) from the symbolic wafer, which nourishes the faithful soul. For Zwingli, 


15 Palmer, The Eucharist in the Reformation, 46-93, esp. 55-77. This discussion of pamphlets 
and larger publication on the Eucharist in Augsburg is part of an entire chapter where 
Wandel focuses on the Eucharistic debate in Augsburg during the 1520s and 30s. Luther 
published a total of 457 works before the Diet of Augsburg in 1530; for these publications see 
Hans-Jörg Künast, “Martin Luther und der Buchdruck in Augsburg, 1518-1530,’ Reformation 
und Reichstadt—Luther in Augsburg (Augsburg: Verlag Dr. Wissner, 1996), 65-70. 
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Christ was a human being whose body suffered and died, then ascended to 
eternal life with God in Heaven. While Christ sat as a man among the apostles 
at their meal, thereafter his presence at Suppers was and only could be in spiri- 
tual form. 

In the same year as the Marburg Colloquy, the Augsburg printer Silvan 
Otmar published an edition of the Articles of the Colloquy. The fifteenth article 
stated that “we agree that we should make use of both kinds, according to the 
institution of Christ.” It goes on to say: 


Also, the Sacrament of the Altar is a sacrament of the true body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and the spiritual reception of this body and blood is 
particularly necessary for every Christian. Similarly, the use of the sacra- 
ment, like the Word, is given and ordained by God Almighty so that weak 
consciences might be moved to faith through the Holy Spirit. Although 
we have not at this time agreed whether the true body and blood of Christ 
are bodily in the bread and the wine, each side is able to display Christian 
love to the other (as far as the conscience allows). Both sides are praying 
diligently to the Almighty God, that he would confirm us in the right un- 
derstanding through his Spirit.!6 


In the period following the colloquy and the 1530 Imperial Diet in Augsburg, 
when Emperor Charles v issued a largely ignored edict calling for the eradica- 
tion of all Reform amendments, the city experienced what is known as the 
“Eucharistic Controversy.” It is during this climactic period of debate that I 
believe Hopfer executed his drawing and print of the sacrament tower. Kranz's 
theory that Hopfer's works are associated with the Alder tower relies in large 
part on Faber's reference to a scene of the Last Supper.!® Since Faber did not 
describe the scene, or the tower itself, in much detail, there is no way to know 
the extent to which Hopfer's drawing or etching might have complied with 
the design.!? What we do know, however, is that Hopfer's works on paper devi- 
ate from Faber's description in at least one respect. Faber notes that the Last 


16 Andreas Osiander, Was zu Marpurgk in Hessen, vom Abendtmal, vnd anndern striti- 
gen Artickeln, gehandelt vnd vergleicht sey worden (Augsburg: Silvan Otmar, 1529). This 
pamphlet can be found in the Union Theological Seminary Library as part of the series: 
Flugschriften des frühen 16. Jahrhunderts; Fiche 376, Nr. 1047. 

17 Wandel, Eucharist in the Reformation, 63. 

18 Cited by Annette Kranz in Christof Metzger, Daniel Hopfer, 359. 

19 Faber explains that the tower was placed between the two main altars on the east wall, and 
that it was made of plaster with marble and jasper and contained arches and columns. 
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Supper is rendered “between four similar pillars, which must have been a dif- 
ficult task for the sculptor to execute.”?° In contrast, in both drawing and etch- 
ing, Hopfer composes the scene not between four pillars but rather around a 
central column. Even if Hopfer did base his drawing on the Adler tower, ad- 
ditional modifications to the etching suggest that the printed image that cir- 
culated would have been at an even further remove from the original object. 
The etching’s divergence from the drawing (and the conjectured model) may 
be explained by the larger market for the etching and its function within the 
debate about the Eucharist. 

The alterations Hopfer made between his conception of the sacrament 
tower in the drawing and the printed etching may appear slight. But during this 
period of controversy over the nature of the Eucharist, these subtle changes 
speak to major theological differences in Reform movements. The most obvi- 
ous and important modification is Hopfer's omission of halos from the etching. 
In the drawing, Saints Peter and Paul are shown flanking the central niche that 
contains the veiled monstrance. The two haloed saints are rendered as monu- 
mental Italianate figures pointing towards the consecrated host and standing 
in contrapposto. The print replaces Peter and Paul with John the Baptist and St. 
Barbara, who are stripped of their halos and appear more human than divine. 
Furthermore, the figures themselves are less Italianate, appearing stockier and 
rendered in a more Deutsch style.?! Similar changes occur within the narrative 
of the Last Supper in the tabernacle’s lower tier. 

In the drawing, the haloed, hence divine, Christ is shown in profile, seated 
on an imposing chair at the far left-hand side of a simple table that is punctuat- 
ed by the column. Just as with John the Baptist and Barbara, signs of Christ’s di- 
vinity are eliminated in the etching. What’s more, Christ’s position at the table 
shifts. In the etching, he confronts the viewer with his gaze. The figure fed by 
Christ is revised as well. He now appears more youthful, without a beard and 
with shorter hair. His body turns towards the viewer, exposing a sack of coins 
in his left hand, a detail that identifies him as Judas and Hopfer’s source as 
John 13:26. Whereas the drawing, in line with Zwinglian theology, implies that 
it is the divine spirit of Christ that appears at every celebration of the Mass, 


20 ©... zwischen vier dergleichen Saullen eingehauter das Abentmahl Christi, soll ein mue- 
hesame Arbeit sein.” Cited by Kranz in Christof Metzger, Daniel Hopfer, 359. 

21 Fora discussion of the Deutsch versus Welsch styles see: Michael Baxandall, The Limewood 
Sculptors of Renaissance Germany (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), 135-142. 
Although the appearance of the figures do become more Deutsch in the print, the taber- 
nacle itself retains its classical architecture in the print. 
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the etching proposes, in accord with Luther, that the actual body and blood of 
Christ are present within the ritual. 

A Lutheran interpretation of the Eucharist is also suggested by the symbolic 
wafer, which Hopfer employs in both drawing and print. According to Wandel, 
“the substitution of bread for wafers lay at the heart of Zwingli’s transforma- 
tion of the eucharist ...” For Zwingli, the wafer was the symbolic bread stored 
in elaborate tabernacles, carried in ornamented monstrances through towns, 
or held aloft during rituals; it was itself a relic.?? The elaborate ritual and sa- 
cred power of the host created a distance between lay piety and formal theol- 
ogy. Zwingli preferred the historicism of the Eucharist that included allusions 
to the Last Supper, the miracle of the Manna, the Loaves and Fishes, and the 
Passover Meal. Each historical event was wondrous, but the food was always 
plain and contained in everyday objects. With the exception of the basket in 
the foreground of the Hopfer’s drawing, this aspect of Zwingli’s historicism is 
absent from both of the images. Instead, the drawing and the print present 
the Blessed Sacrament in the form of Eucharistic wafers containing a portion 
of the physical body of Christ who, as we see in the abstracted image on the 
wafer's surface, died for mankind's sins on the cross. This Lutheran sentiment 
is reiterated in the column capital that supports the entire superstructure, for 
it contains angels carrying the instruments of Christ’s Passion. In the etching, 
Hopfer moves another step in the direction of Lutheran ideas. The bread basket 
found in the foreground of the drawing is replaced with a wine vessel. As early 
as 1520 in On the Babylonian Captivity Luther criticized the practice of distrib- 
uting only the bread to the people and demanded that all of the community, 
and not just the clerical elite, should receive both the bread and the wine. 

In addition to the Eucharistic wafer, Hopfer’s works share another signifi- 
cant element. In both compositions the artist shows Christ in the company 
of thirteen men. In other contemporary representations, such as Albrecht 
Dürer’s woodcut for the Large Passion (1511) or Joos van Cleve’s predella paint- 
ing from the Lamentation Altarpiece (ca. 1530), the addition of a thirteenth 
figure has been interpreted as a servant or self-portrait.?? This cannot be the 
case in Hopfer's work; barefoot and dressed in the same traditional robes, 
the thirteen figures are almost indistinguishable as they sit at the table with 
Christ. Although both drawing and etching preserve the medieval form of the 


22 Wandel, “Envisioning God)’ 32. 

23 For Dürer’s 1510 Last Supper, from the Large Passion, see: Rainer Schoch, Matthias Mende, 
and Anna Scherbaum, Albrecht Diirer, das druckgraphische Werk (Munich: Prestel, 2002), 
vol. 2, no. 155. For the Joos van Cleve see: John Hand, Joos van Cleve: The Complete Paintings 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004), 78, no. 73. 
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sacrament tower, the monstrance, and the prominence given to saints, this in- 
clusion of a thirteenth, non-apostolic figure at the table with Christ is an un- 
equivocal mark of Reformation ideology. 

Following the Eucharistic Controversy, in October 1533, a group of Augsburg’s 
most powerful evangelical preachers wrote a letter to the City Council assert- 
ing that, “we teach neither Lutheran nor Zwinglian, but remain with the simple 
teaching of our Lord ... God distributed his gift not alone to [Christ] or [his 
apostles], but to the many thousands ...”?* Augsburg’s preachers remained at 
odds over the precise nature of Christ’s presence; however, they all emphasized 
the living community of Christians in which all the people of Augsburg had 
active membership. This very Zwinglian focus on communalism and a simplifi- 
cation of the event in approximation of the biblical narrative led to traditional 
altars being replaced with ‘proper and seemly tables’ and increased personal 
participation in the taking of the Eucharist.25 Some radical Anabaptist preach- 
ers even advocated the presence of all of the faithful seated around a crude 
table, just as Christ sat with his apostles.?6 Hopfer’s thirteenth figure thus rep- 
resents Augsburg’s community of faithful. This figure, indistinguishable within 
the community of believers, mediates between the historical event of the Last 
Supper and its perpetual reenactment within the ritual. 

The debate over the nature of the Eucharist was polemically complex and 
incredibly swift in Augsburg. Individual preachers spoke their own truths fol- 
lowing the Gospels, and printers published hundreds of tracts by both eminent 
and lesser-known theologians reflecting a wide range of ideological positions. 
On occasion, we see attempts to coalesce aspects of these diverse interpreta- 
tions of the ritual of the sacrament. When the City Council of Augsburg fi- 
nally abolished the Roman Mass, for instance, they instituted in its stead ‘The 
Lord’s Supper.’ This terminology and the idea of communalism stem from 
Zwinglian theology. However, the Augsburg form of the Lord’s Supper also rec- 
ognized the Lutheran belief in the material presence of Christ in the wine and 
bread. Hopfer’s drawing of the sacrament tower adheres much more closely 
to a strictly Zwinglian understanding of Christ’s spiritual presence within the 
communal ritual of the Lord’s Supper and was likely made for more private 
consumption as a model sheet for the etching to be used in the workshop. 
In contrast, the etching, which would have circulated widely in Augsburg’s 
vibrant market, makes visible the kind of hybrid position on the Eucharist 
adopted by the City Council. 


24 Cited in Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation, 78. 
25 Ibid., 91. 
26 Ibid, 98. 
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During this period of religious upheaval, Hopfer’s etching of a Tabernacle for 
the Holy Sacrament had something to offer the followers of each of the leading 
reformation ideologies in Augsburg. It simultaneously stages the fierce debate 
over Zwinglian and Lutheran interpretations of the Eucharist and represents a 
meaningful integration of the two. But the print had another purpose as well. 
As churches and chapels began to eliminate the vestiges of late medieval piety, 
and objects and monuments of great beauty and artistry began to disappear 
from them, Hopfer’s etching of the sumptuous sacrament tower served as 
printed tribute, memorializing a once important form of religious expression 
that would soon have no place in Augsburg’s visual culture. Hopfer's celebra- 
tion is limited, however, for the ideologies encompassed by his work are the 
very ones that were stripping the priestly elite of their power and rendering 
church furnishings of this kind irrelevant in the first place. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Recalibrating Witchcraft through Recycling and 
Collage: The Case of a Late Seventeenth-Century 
Anonymous Print 


Charles Zika 


In the early modern period artists frequently copied and replicated prints cre- 
ated by others in order to appropriate images for themselves and their par- 
ticular purposes.! In this way specific images or motifs became more widely 
known, as they circulated either as individual prints, as contributions to series, 
or as illustrations in books. Artists also recycled images used to illustrate a par- 
ticular text or story and applied them to another quite different text or story 
without changing them in any way; or they adapted several images by combin- 
ing elements to create a collage, so as to make it more relevant to a particular 
story, to modify an earlier message, or to communicate its new relevance.? This 
article attempts to look in detail at how an unknown artist drew heavily on a 
variety of earlier prints to construct his collage of witchcraft, and how it was 
then recycled to counter growing scepticism about the reality and dangers of 
witchcraft in later seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Europe. 

This print first appeared in 1687, prefacing Part Two of The Broken Power 
of Darkness (Fig. 29.1), a work of the Pietist pastor of St Jakob’s in Augsburg, 
Gottlieb Spitzel, which warned of the terrifying intervention of the Devil in 
Christian society through the activity of witches, and called for the freeing of 


1 Ithank Julie Davies and Richard Young for assistance with this article, and acknowledge the 
support of the Australian Research Council Centre of Excellence for the History of Emotions 
1100-1800 (CE110001011). 

2 For the above, see David Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 1470-1550 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), 54-56, 131-42; Karen L. Bowen and Dirk Imhof, 
Christopher Plantin and Engraved Book Illustrations in Sixteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008), esp. 134-55; Amanda К. Herrin, “Recycling and Reforming 
Origins: The Double Creation in Claes Jansz. Visscher’s Theatrum Biblicum (1643), in 
Illustrated Religious Texts in the North of Europe, 1500-1800, ed. Fieke Dietz et al. (Farnham, 
Surrey: Ashgate, 2014), 183-204; Charles Zika, The Appearance of Witchcraft: Print and Visual 
Culture in Sixteenth-Century Europe (London: Routledge, 2007), 173-78. 
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FIGURE 29.1 Unknown artist, The Disgusting Activities of Those That Entrust Themselves 
to the Devil, engraving, in Gottlieb Spitzel, Die Gebrochne Macht der 
Finsternüß (Augsburg: Gottlieb Göbel and Jakob Koppmayer, 1687), 207. 
NIEDERSÄCHSISCHE STAATS- UND UNIVERSITÄTSBIBLIOTHEK 
GÖTTINGEN, 8 PHYS I, 1145 (3). 
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those already caught in the Devil's snares.? Gottlieb Spitzel was a Pietist with 
a broad network of scholarly correspondents throughout Europe, including 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Jacob Spener; he also had a strong interest in 
the culture of China. But he was also a stern believer in the power ofthe Devil, 
and as part of the Pietest project with its focus on children and youth, he was 
especially concerned with cases of witchcraft and demonic possession involv- 
ing children in the 1670s and 1680s, not least that of a young demoniac Regina 
Schiller whom he endeavoured to exorcise.* 

The print depicts a young female witch in the foreground, positioned in a 
magic circle containing what seem to be letters and other signs. A goat is at her 
side as she pours dark powder from a horn into a seething cauldron. Her hair 
furls out in front of her in curious fashion, possibly drawn up by the billow- 
ing smoke and vapours, in which one can see a toad, serpents and spider-like 
creatures, while the wooden spoon in her left hand is clearly used to stir up her 
steaming brew. Nearby sits a devilish beast with beady eyes, puffing on a pipe; 
and in the opposite corner we see the woman's tools of trade: magical books, a 
skull, a large flask supposedly for her potions or powders, and two overturned 
smaller containers. 

The background depicts a different scene. A satyr-like devil with flaming 
hands and head leads a procession of dancers, some half naked and gyrating to 
the sounds of two musicians playing a bagpipe and a shawm, possibly meant 
to wind their way towards a group lined up before a goat perched on a table. 
A representation of Satan, the goat is carefully positioned, his tail raised to re- 
ceive on his anus the so-called obscene kiss or kiss of shame (osculum infame)? 
from the line of women and children pushed forward by an attending Devil. 
Two witches ride through the air above—one on a goat, grasping its horn in 
a fashion frequently depicted in images of witchcraft;$ the other on a forked 


з Gottleib Spitzel, Die Gebrochne Macht der Finsternüfs (Augsburg: Gottlieb Göbel and Jakob 
Koppmayer, 1687). The unknown artist may have been Johann Ulrich Krauss, who engraved 
two of the other three illustrations in this work. 

4 For Spitzel and his work, Lyndal Roper, Witchcraze: Terror and Fantasy in Baroque Germany 
(New Haven; London: Yale University Press, 2004), 34-35, 187-90; Lyndal Roper, The Witch 
in the Western Imagination (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 2012), 60-65, 141- 
49; Dietrich Blaufuß, “Gottlieb Spizel 1639-1691: Evangelischer Theologe und Polyhistor,” in 
Lebensbilder aus dem Bayerischen Schwaben (Weißenhorn: Anton Konrad, 1986), 160-67; 
Dietrich Blaufuß, Reichsstadt und Pietismus, Philipp Jacob Spener und Gottlieb Spizel aus 
Augsburg (Neustadt a.d. Aisch: Degener, 1977). 

5 Jonathan Durrant, “Kiss of Shame,” in Encyclopedia of Witchcraft: the Western Tradition, ed. 
Richard Golden (Santa Barbara: ABC-CLIO, 2006), 3:611-12. 

6 Zika, The Appearance of Witchcraft, 27, 29-30, 73, 103, 117-18, 131, 158, 190. 
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cooking stick, her garment falling free to reveal her naked upper body and 
her hair flying out wildly behind her. A bright crescent moon sets the scene at 
night; while the caption above encapsulates the print's message: ‘Those who 
entrust themselves to the Devil, they lead such a disgusting Ше. 

The unknown artist modelled this image on two different prints. The fore- 
ground, depicting the witch and her paraphernalia, drew on a woodcut by 
the Augsburg engraver and publisher, Melchior Küsel, which Küsel had used 
to illustrate the biblical story of the witch of Endor [1 Samuel, 28] in his 1679 
Augsburg Picture Bible (Fig. 29.2). The Spitzel witchcraft print simply excised 
the demons that the witch of Endor is shown invoking in the 1679 Bible illus- 
tration (with the exception of the curious hybrid spirit dragging on a pipe), 
as well as the figures of King Saul and his assistants. Küsel, a member of the 
Augsburg artistic circle around Johann Heinrich Schónfeld, which seems to 
have been fascinated with necromancy and communication with spirits and 
the dead, had simply copied his figure of the witch of Endor from an earlier 
1626 engraving, The Sorceress, by the Dutch artist, Jan van der Velde 11. The 1626 
print had nothing to do with this biblical story but illustrated the seductions of 
various vices.9 

The background of the Spitzel print, on the other hand, was modelled on 
another print altogether, a woodcut published in Leipzig in 1668 and 1669 as 
frontispiece to Performance on the Blocksberg, written by the prolific Baroque 
poet and author, Hans Schulze, known as Johannes Praetorius (Fig. 29.3). The 
bawdy and scatological representation of the frontispiece matched the mix of 
demonology and fantasy found in Praetorius' work.? The unknown artist dis- 
plays a long procession of dancers led by a devil with flaming hands, all weaving 


7 The Bible was re-published in Nuremberg in 1680 by Johann Leonhard Buggel, and is avail- 
able in a facsimile edition (Darmstadt: Fotokop, 1968). The accompanying verses in Latin 
and German were by the Pietist writer, Johann Baptist Croph. For the Küsel print, see 
Charles Zika, "Images in Service of the Word: The Witch of Endor in the Bibles of Early 
Modern Europe,” Anzeiger des Germanischen Nationalmuseums (2009): 157-62; Charles Zika, 
"Recasting Images of Witchcraft in the Later Seventeenth Century: The Witch of Endor as 
Ritual Magician,” in Gender and Emotions in Medieval and Early Modern Europe: Destroying 
Order, Structuring Disorder, ed. Susan Broomhall, (Farnham, UK: Ashgate, 2015), 154-57. 

8 F.W.H. Hollstein, Jan van de Velde II to Dirk Vellert, Vol. 33 of Dutch and Flemish Etchings, 
Engravings, and Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700 (Amsterdam: M. Hertzberger, 1989), 53, no. 152; 
F. W. H. Hollstein, Jan van de Velde II: Plates, Vol. 34 of Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, 
and Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, 81, no. 152. 

9 There is a facsimile reprint (Leipzig: Edition Leipzig, 1968). For Praetorius, Gerhild Scholz 
Williams, Ways of Knowing in Early Modern Germany: Johannes Praetorius as a Witness to His 
Time (Aldershot; Burlington: Ashgate, 2006); Roper, The Witch, 41-43, 63-64. 
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FIGURE 29.2 Melchior Küsel, The Witch of Endor Conjures Up Evil Spirits, as King Saul 
Approaches, engraving, in Icones Biblicae Veteris et Novi Testamenti (Augsburg: 


Küsel, 1679), fig. 40. 
WÜRTTEMBERGISCHE LANDESBIBLIOTHEK STUTTGART, BA GRAPH. 1679 01. 


their way across the print from the lower right foreground up around the hill on 
which two musicians sit, a bagpiper on a wine barrel and a crumhorn player. In 
addition to another three musicians in the procession itself, most are women, 
carrying their pitchforks and in one case a spindle. Some are fully naked and 
are paired with naked male devils with animal-like features, who dance and 
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FIGURE 29.3 Unknown artist, Witches’ Performance on the Blocksberg, frontispiece woodcut, 
in Johannes Praetorius, Blockes-Berges Verrichtung (Leipzig: Johann Scheiben; 
Frankfurt am Main: Friedrich Arnsten, 1668). 
SÄCHSISCHE LANDESBIBLIOTHEK—STAATS- UND 
UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK DRESDEN/DEUTSCHE FOTOTHEK. HIST.SAX. 


INF.353, MISC. 1. 
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otherwise cavort with their female partners. In the centre of the print a large 
goat sits on a table, receiving the obscene kiss on its backside from one of the 
revellers. At centre right two witches attend to asmoking cauldron surrounded 
by dark creatures, clearly representing devils in the shape of toads, serpents 
and other animals; and the body of a presumably dead horse lies nearby. 

Below the main scene are other representations of diabolical revelry and 
disgust. A large devil with wings outstretched defecates into a vessel, towards 
which a cavorting couple move; another witch rides off on a pitchfork with 
lantern in hand, to emphasize the darkness in which these base and diaboli- 
cal events take place; an open beer stein represents the uncontrolled sensual 
pleasure that drives much of these activities. In the sky above, the artist has 
placed oversized figures of witches and goats speeding through the sky. One of 
the witches floats backwards with her legs up above her, thereby exposing her 
genitals; a second smaller figure of a naked witch is balancing in the air on a 
stick, cheered or maybe jeered on by the couples massed below. 

This ‘Performance on the Blocksberg’, as the woodcut caption reads, identi- 
fies the location as the Blocksberg or Brockensberg (or as it is now called, the 
Brocken), the fabled mountain in the Harz mountains of central Germany con- 
sidered a special site for witches’ meetings. From the late sixteenth century it 
was increasingly referred to as the location of ‘dancing, springing and lechery'!? 
by witches on Walpurgisnacht, the eve of the first of May. However, the visual 
representation of the Praetorius frontispiece was quite distinct. It was heavily 
based on the left section of a 1626 etching by the well-known Frankfurt en- 
graver, Matthaeus Merian the Elder, after a design created by the Nuremberg 
painter and engraver, Michael Herr." 

Whereas the creator of Spitzel’s witchcraft print inserted a witch figure 
from Melchior Küsel's Bible with very few changes, he modified the Praetorius 
woodcut quite significantly. The obscene kiss, for instance, is no longer just 
one of many different individual ‘performances’ carried out at the Sabbath. 
Here it achieves prominence as a group ritual, in which women and children 
are shown lining up to perform it. The emphasis on lasciviousness and excess 
in the Praetorius woodcut has largely disappeared. There are no embracing 
couples or shitting devils, no upskirt exposures, no wine barrel or beer stein— 
even if the lewd nature of witchcraft is certainly communicated through the 


10 Heinrich Kornmann, Mons Veneris, Fraw Veneris Berg (Frankfurt: Jacob Fischer, 1614), 378- 
79. The first documented case of women travelling to the ‘devils dance’ on the Blocksberg 
is in 1540. 

11  Foraclearreproduction, see Deanna Petherbridge, Witches and Wicked Bodies (Edinburgh: 
National Galleries of Scotland, 2013), 65, 67. 
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naked dancers and the partly exposed witch riding the pitchfork. So while the 
Spitzel witchcraft print is certainly a ‘pastiche of demonic clichés, as Lyndal 
Roper has described it, I want to argue that it is a good deal more than a 
‘re-hash’!? To the contrary, it is a carefully constructed print modelled on two 
different images, which are deftly combined and significantly modified. 

The print reappeared in two other demonological treatises over the next 
two decades: in 1693 in a German translation of Demonolatry, the 1595 demo- 
nological treatise written by the Lorraine privy councillor and judge, Nicolas 
Remy, and published by Thomas von Wiering in Hamburg; and again in 1705, 
in a poorly executed engraving by the Lutheran pastor from Schleswig, Peter 
Goldschmidt, as the frontispiece to his work, Witness to the Depravity of Witches 
and Sorcerers—an attack on witches and sorcerers as well as on those who de- 
nied their reality and threat by means of spurious arguments.!? The question 
that immediately arises is why did this print attract a level of interest stronger 
than other images of witchcraft in the later seventeenth century? For I know 
of no other depictions of witchcraft in the seventeenth century that circulated 
as illustrations in three different works. The fact that Goldschmidt personally 
engraved the print and inserted it as the frontispiece and only illustration in 
his own work, suggests that the recycling of this image was hardly the result of 
accident or convenience. Goldschmidt was a fierce protagonist in the debates 
about witchcraft, Sadducism and Atheism in the later seventeenth century. In 
his work of 1698 entitled Hellish Morpheus (Höllischer Morpheus), he mounted 
a stinging attack on reformed Amsterdam preacher and Cartesian, Balthasar 
Bekker, who in his large four-volume work of 1691-93, The World Bewitched, 
denied the existence of the Devil and witches. The title-page of Goldschmidt's 
Witness to the Depravity of Witches singled out another critic of witchcraft 
beliefs—the professor of law at the University of Halle, Christian Thomasius. 
In the preface, Goldschmidt described Thomasius, Bekker, and the Dutch 
Mennonite preacher and physician, Anthonie van Dale, as the triumvirate who 
promote Sadducism and Atheism through their attacks on witchcraft trials and 


12 For it as pastiche, see Roper, The Witch, 64. See also Lyndal Roper, “Witchcraft and the 
Western Imagination,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (Sixth Series) 16 (2006): 
136 n. 50, where Roper describes it as “an engraving which was barely disguised as a re- 
hash of Praetorius's frontispiece.” In Roper, The Witch, 187 n. 46, she modifies this to ‘an 
engraving that was based on a re-hash of Praetorius's frontispiece' and Melchior Küsel's 
depiction of the Witch of Endor. 

13 Nicolas Remi, Daemonolatria (Hamburg: Thomas von Wiering, 1693) 324; Peter 
Goldschmitt, Verworffener Hexen- und  Zauberer-Advocat (Hamburg: Gottfried 
Liebernickel, 1705). 
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beliefs; and he also praised the Saducismus triumphatus of the Anglican di- 
vine and defender of the reality of witchcraft, Joseph Glanvill, which had been 
translated into German and published in Hamburg in 1701, for its defense of 
Christianity against Atheism through its insistence on the reality of witchecraft.!* 

The defense of Christianity against Atheism, the belief that attacks on the 
reality of witchcraft, and the activity of the Devil in the world were undermin- 
ing Christianity and thereby promoting Atheism, were consistent concerns 
of Gottlieb Spitzel. From early on in his career in the 1660s, Spitzel was one 
of a group of writers—including Anton Reiser and Christian Kortholt—who 
wrote works attacking Atheism, even if for them ‘Atheism’ was very broadly 
conceived and included various forms of theological dissent.!5 Spitzel wrote 
three tracts in 1663, 1666 and 1669, all attacking Atheism.!6 In 1670, he wrote 
to Leibniz that he wished to devote himself completely to the battle against 
Atheism, and so in the 1670s he followed his three earlier works with three 
more.!” He was especially concerned with what he considered subtle, indirect 
and practical Atheism—action that would draw people away from true belief 
and worship of God. It is maybe not that surprising, then, that in the Felix lit- 
eratus, for example, Spitzel condemned the views of those like Reginald Scot 
and Johann Weyer, who disputed the reality of witchcraft and therefore the 
Devil, as the root and fruit of Atheism. For the denial of the Devil leads to 
the denial of spirits, the heresy of Sadducism, he argued, and this leads to the 
denial of God.!8 


14 Joseph Glanvill, Saducismus triumphatus, oder vollkommener und klarer Beweifs von Hexen 
und Gespenstern oder Geister-Erscheinungen (Hamburg: Gottfried Liebernickel, 1701). For 
Goldschmitt as the key person channeling the Sadducismus triumphatus into Germany, 
Julie Davies, "Science in an Enchanted World: Philosophy and Witchcraft in the Work of 
Joseph Glanvill" (PhD diss., University of Melbourne, 2016), 378-82; Julie Davies, "German 
Receptions of the Works of Joseph Glanvill: Philosophical Transmissions from England 
to Germany in the Late-Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Century" Intellectual History 
Review 26 (2016): 84. 

15 Blaufuß, "Gottlieb Spizel,” 160-67; Blaufuß, Reichsstadt, 265-86. 

16 Gottlieb Spitzel, Scrutinium atheismi historico-aetiologicum (Augsburg: Johannes 
Praetorius, 1663); Gottlieb Sptizel, De radice atheismi (Augsburg: Gottlieb Göbel, 1666); 
Gottlieb Spitzel, De atheismo eradicando (Augsburg: Gottlieb Göbel, 1669). 

17 Gottlieb Spitzel, Felix literatus (Augsburg: Theophilus Göbel, 1676); Gottlieb Spitzel, 
Infelix literatus (Augsburg: Theophilus Göbel, 1680); Gottlieb Spitzel, Literatus felicissimus 
(Augsburg, Theophilus Göbel, 1685). For the letter to Leibniz, Blaufuß, ‘Gottlieb Spizel’, 
163; Blaufuß, Reichsstadt, 273. 

18 _ Spitzel, Felix literatus, 154-56; also Spitzel, Die Gebrochne Macht, 211-24. 
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The affirmation of the Devil’s active involvement in the world, both in the 
past and the present, was therefore critical to Spitzel’s activity as a writer and 
as a pastor in Augsburg concerned to root out any traces of witchcraft. This also 
underpinned his agenda in the Broken Power of Witchcraft, and is reflected in the 
four prints that encapsulate the work as a whole and each of its three parts. A 
clearer understanding of these images should assist in grasping the significance 
of Spitzel’s witchcraft print.!? The double-page frontispiece—by the Augsburg 
engraver Georg Andreas Wolfgang after a design of the Augsburg engraver and 
goldsmith, Johann Andreas Thelot—depicts the breaking of the chains of the 
magician and necromancer, Cyprian of Antioch. Based on the Confession or 
Repentance of St Cyprian, a work of the fourth century? the print depicts a 
victorious Christ appearing with his cross in a sky suffused with light, and sur- 
rounded by angels playing musical instruments, while Cyprian below has bro- 
ken and shattered the chains that bind him to three monstrous demons. This 
is matched by the frontispiece to Part Three, which presents another historical 
case of the liberation of a former magician from the power of the Devil:?! Basil 
the Great is shown exorcising the Devil from the magician Phanias through the 
power of Christ and his cross, whereupon two dark demonic beasts fly off and 
a third is chained up by an angel. The verse caption conveys the essential mes- 
sage: ‘God be praised! The chain breaks in two, and the slave of hell is once 
again free.?? 

The two other prints, frontispieces to Parts One and Two, document the con- 
tinuing enslavement of individuals by the Devil through to the present, and 
thereby serve to justify the need for the breaking of the Devil’s power. The fron- 
tispiece to Part One depicts a scene of diabolical enslavement. ‘So do the fools 
entangle themselves in Satan's magic trap’, reads the caption,?? and the print 


19 АП four prints are reproduced in Roper, The Witch, 65, fig. 2.7; 146-48, figs. 6.1-6.3. 

20  Spitzel, Die Gebrochne Macht, 458, 778-813. Spitzel drew on the Latin translation by John 
Fell: Sancti Cæcilii Cypriani opera (Oxford, Sheldonian Theatre: John Pearson, 1682), 
54-60. For the original text and commentary, Ryan Bailey, “The Confession of Cyprian of 
Antioch: Introduction, Text, and Translation’ (MA thesis, McGill University, 2009). 

21  Spitzel, Die Gebrochne Macht, 433. This print was also designed by Thelot and engraved 
by the Augsburg engraver and publisher Johann Ulrich Krauss. Krauss was a student of 
Melchior Küsel, and in 1685, he became his son in law and partner in the Küsel publish- 
ing company. See Neue Deutsche Bibliographie, vol. 12 (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1980), 
689-90. For Basil and Phanias (Die Gebrochne Macht, 459-76), Spitzel drew on the Opera 
of Amphilocius of Iconium (Paris, 1644). 

22 ‘Gottlob! die kette bricht inzweij/ der höllen-sclav ist wider freij. 

23 “бо verstrickhen sich die Narrn/ in des Satans Zaüber garn’. The print was designed by 
Thelot and engraved by Krauss, as the frontispiece to Part Three. 
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depicts a woman at a desk, delivering a pact she has just signed to the Devil. One 
of her feet is manacled, and a beady-eyed, bear-like devil holds onto the chain. 
In front of her are a group of curious animal and human figures and beside her 
various objects, all representations of the sins and vices to which the woman is 
surrendering herself through her pact. A large net is the magic trap of the cap- 
tion, in which the woman will become enmeshed. The frontispiece to Part Two, 
the focus of this article (Fig. 29.1), represents the sequence to diabolical enslave- 
ment and displays the disgusting activities in which witches engage. 

The concerns about the continuing activity of the Devil through witchcraft, 
and the attacks on any who rejected such views as promoters of Sadducism 
and Atheism, provides an important clue as to why the Spitzel witchcraft print 
might have appeared so relevant and potentially effective. Indeed, I would sug- 
gest that each of its three parts would have appeared to be very pertinent and 
powerful images to individuals like Spitzel and Goldschmidt, and likely also to 
communicate an appropriate message about witchcraft as well as an appropri- 
ate emotional response. Firstly, the depiction of the witch cooking up a brew in 
her cauldron, standing in a magical circle with opened books of magic around 
her, would immediately be reminiscent of the numerous images of the biblical 
necromancer, the Witch of Endor, who used invocatory magic to call up the 
ghost of the prophet Samuel (1 Samuel 28). By virtue of being the only named 
witch in the Bible, the Witch of Endor was repeatedly used to defend the real- 
ity of witchcraft against growing scepticism—of witchcraft, and of the spirit 
world in general. This particular witch figure, as much an invoker of spirits, 
helped prove the reality of witchcraft by virtue of scriptural authority; but she 
could also be used as a bulwark against those who might question the author- 
ity of the Bible. 

Diabolical witchcraft had to be understood as having currency not merely 
in the biblical past but also in the present. The creator of the Spitzel witch- 
craft print achieved this by inserting a group of women and children lining up 
to perform the obscene kiss. This was a novel element; for while the obscene 
kiss certainly occurs in a few witchcraft images, as in the Praetorius frontis- 
piece (Fig. 29.3), this would seem to be the first time it is depicted as a formal 
group ritual, let alone one that involves children. The prominence of this ritual 
would certainly seem to reference the near contemporary cases of witchcraft 
involving large numbers of children in the village of Mora and other locations 
in northern Sweden between 1668 and 1676.24 Spitzel was clearly influenced 


24 Bengt Ankarloo, “Sweden: The Mass Burnings (1668—1676), in Early Modern European 
Witchcraft, ed. Bengt Ankarloo & Gustav Henningsen (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1990), 
285-317. 
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by the various reports of these events that circulated in Dutch, German and 
also English, for he inserted the narrative account of events from a German 
work of 1677, Northern-Swedish Witchcraft, into his own work, adding his re- 
flections on some parallels in Augsburg, and concluded with an attack on the 
‘cursed Sadducees and Atheists.?? The Calvinist pastor and scholar, Eberhard 
David Hauber, even claimed in his Library of Magical Practices and Writings, 
that the unknown author of this work, Theophilus Sincerus, was none other 
than Gottlieb Spitzel. For Spitzel often used the Latinised form of his name 
(Gottlieb = Theophilus), pointing also to his style and to the content, which was 
very similar to the ‘fantastic stories’ found in The Broken Power of Darkness.?8 I 
would suggest then that the inclusion of the obscene kiss in the Spitzel witch- 
craft print was a novel and dramatic element, intended to demonstrate the real 
currency and serious threat of witchcraft and the Devil’s role in the world, and 
also to draw notice to the insidious danger of those who question or dimin- 
ish that. The Devil and those who enslave themselves to his service are to be 
found not only in the distant biblical past, but they are operating right now, 
drawing even children into the diabolical net and thereby putting at risk the 
physical and spiritual health of all Christians. The creator of the Spitzel witch- 
craft print may well have been influenced by the inclusion of children in the 
print that circulated with the report of the Mora events by the Swedish Royal 
Commission in the early 16705.27 But the purpose of its inclusion in 1687 was 
to stress the continuing and extreme threats of witchcraft through its target- 
ing of children, and to do so in a way that would stimulate a strong emotional 
response among viewers. 

The view that witchcraft involved a danger not only to individuals but to 
Christian society as a whole, finds strong resonance in the Spitzel witchcraft 
print through the depiction of the witches’ dance led by the Devil. As I argue 
in a recent article,2® dancing only became a common element in depictions 
of witchcraft in the seventeenth century, when it was perceived as a collec- 
tive rather than individual threat. It was a threat to the moral order in so far 


25 Christian Kortholt, Nord-schwedische Hexerey oder Simia Dei, Gottes Affe ... von Theophilus 
Sincerus an Christianum Piandrum (1677); Die Gebrochne Macht, 171-206. 

26 Eberhard David Hauber, Bibliotheca, acta et script magica (Lemgo: Johann Heinrich 
Meyer, 1738-45), Part 30 (1742), 408-13. 

27 бее Hauber, Bibliotheca, Part 30 (1742), frontispiece and note. I have not been able to lo- 
cate the original print from 1670 and 1671, but it is frequently reproduced, as in the illustra- 
tion to Per Sörlin, “Mora Witches,’ in Encyclopedia of Witchcraft, ed. Golden, 3:784. 

28 Charles Zika, "Emotions and Exclusion in Seventeenth-Century Images of the Witches’ 
Dance,’ in Feeling Exclusion: Religious Conflict, Exile and Emotions in Early Modern Europe, 
ed. Giovanni Tarantino and Charles Zika (London, Routledge, forthcoming 2018.). 
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as it presented visually the bodies of witches—frequently naked and seem- 
ingly uncontrolled—engaged in violent movement and sexual play, given 
over to bodily desire. Witches’ dances also focused the attention of viewers on 
the bonds created between the dancers and their demonic paramours. They 
were seen as strengthening witches’ unity and hardening their resolve, and 
thereby galvanizing them for the war they were required to wage against hu- 
manity. Although in the Spitzel print their number was far less than in say, the 
Praetorius print, the close visual association between this and many other vi- 
sual images ofthe period would have stimulated fear of their collective resolve 
as well as curiosity and disgust. 

While there is little doubt that some viewers in the late seventeenth century 
would have reacted to the Spitzel witchcraft print as simplistic, dumb and ir- 
rational, as Eberhard David Hauber did to a similar image more than fifty years 
later, others would have enjoyed its salacious elements, or even the obvious 
humour of the smoking devil. But for passionate believers in the dire spiritual 
and also physical dangers raised by witchcraft, such as Gottlieb Spitzel and 
Peter Goldschmidt, the print conveniently summarised the real threats posed 
by the Devil and his enslaved servants, in a way that would convince or even 
shock viewers, stimulate interest as well as condemnation, and if required en- 
sure acceptance or even support for any actions taken by authorities. In this 
way a collage or pastiche drawn together from a number of different prints, 
and then also recycled, would have well served their purpose. 
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CHAPTER 30 


The Timeless Space of Maerten van Heemskerck’s 
Panoramas: Viewing Ruth and Boaz (1550) 


Arthur DiFuria 


In 1550, Maerten van Heemskerck (1498-1574) and Dirck Volkertszoon 
Coornhert (1522-1590) published The Story of Ruth and Boaz (Fig. 30.1).! 
To visualize the Old Testament story in which Boaz saves Naomi and her 
daughter-in-law, the widow Ruth, from destitution, Heemskerck scaled his 
figures diminutively before a panoramic landscape on two large-scale sheets. 
Heemskerck’s emphasis on a sprawling broad-view vista is unprecedented 
in depictions of the scene.? Also notable is the landscape’s multivalence. 
Ostensibly visualizing a single place, extended looking reveals its status as 
a locus for a seeming simultaneity of places, times, and concerns. Fields of 
ripe grain grow near trees with leaves and dead branches. Vegetation en- 
snares crumbling structures sitting alongside intact buildings after the an- 
tique, invented ruins reminiscent of Rome that do not comprise Rome, but 
the narrative’s place: Bethlehem, where the foregrounded Old Testament 
events unfold. Invented settings portraying multiple temporalities within 
a single frame are not unique in early modern art.” However, Heemskerck's 
choice to devise an abundantly allusive landscape enabled his print to ad- 
dress exegetical and historical concerns abutting contemporary issues. 
The story’s emphases on moral and social obligation and humanity’s place 
within nature’s cycle were timely at mid-century, when Netherlandish 


1 I. M. Veldman, comp., The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and 
Woodcuts 1450-1700: Maarten van Heemskerck, ed. G. Luijten, 2 vols. (Roosendaal— 
Amsterdam: Sound and Vision Publishers, 1993) vol. 1, no. 91; for the story of Ruth and Boaz, 
see Liber Ruth, “Capitibus 2-4”, in Biblia Sacra: vulgate editionis Sixti Vet Clementis VIII Pontt. 
Maxx (Paris: 1861), fols. 304-308. 

2 The only comparably landscape-emphatic image of Ruth and Boaz is from an edition of the 
Wittenberg Bible published by Hans Lufft ca. 1550; see British Museum, Inv. No. 1848,0304.70. 

3 For multiple temporalities within a single frame see Al Acres, “The Columba Altarpiece and 
the Time of the World,’ Art Bulletin, 80, no. 3 (1998): 422-451. For a more general treatment 
of the subject see Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood, Anachronic Renaissance (New 
York: Zone Books, 2010). 
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urban and rural spheres existed in a fragile symbiosis.^ Heemskerck's landscape 
combining a ruinous Rome with Bethlehem provides viewers with historical 
prompts intersecting with the narrative's exegetical prompts, augmenting the 
Old Testament story with a non-linear web of historical associations. 

Current landscape theories do not address the temporal implications in 
ruinscapes such as Heemskerck’s.5 However, several scholarly notions of 
landscape—complementary interpretative models expressing the temporal- 
ity in the production and consumption of landscape—aid in devising an ap- 
proach to Ruth and Boaz. W.J.T. Mitchell has observed landscape’s demand 
that we see “everything and nothing ... the entire system or syntax underlying 
the language of vision.” Mitchell's assessment presumes entry, detailed explo- 
ration, a viewing mode Ruth and Boaz invites. Simon Schama's argument for 
landscape's mnemonic construction presents a polar complement to Mitchell's 
remarks; while nature is landscape's primary concern, Schama argues, our 
cultural impetus grounds landscape in nature." Before Schama, Ernst Robert 
Curtius argued similarly of pastoral literature when he noted that, "in all the 
poetry of antiquity, nature is always inhabited nature.” In their view, we locate 
landscape between who we remember we have been, who we think we are, 
and who we imagine we could be. Recent analyses of landscape's development 
in the sixteenth century Netherlands provide more specific models applicable 
to Ruth and Boaz. Leopoldine Prosperetti has described Jan Bruegel I's land- 
scapes as therapeutic devices for the meditative edification of their Neostoic 
audiences.? Larry Silver's discussion of Joachim Patinir's St. Jerome paintings 
is most resonant with our search for suitable approaches to Ruth and Boaz.!? 
The larger scale of the painting's landscape allowed for Patinir's inclusion 
of elements alluding to Jerome's biography. Thus, landscape's Netherlandish 


4 The literature on the subject of the sixteenth century Netherlandish economy is vast and 
divergent. For this view and further bibliography, see Peter Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, 
and Civic Patriots: the Political Culture of the Dutch Revolt (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2008). 

5 Christopher Heuer, “Hieronymus Cock's Aesthetic of Collapse,” Oxford Art Journal, 32 
(2009): 387-408 addresses the ruin, but not landscape theories. 

W.J. T. Mitchell, Seeing Through Race (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 93. 
Simon Schama, Landscape and Memory (London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1995). 

8 Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. 
Trask (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), 186. 

9 Leopoldine Prosperetti, Landscape and Philosophy in the Art of Jan Brueghel the Elder 
1528-1625 (Burlington, vT: Ashgate Press, 2009). 

10 Larry Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art 
Market (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 26—29. 
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origins hinged upon enriching images with discursive prompts. As we shallsee, 
Heemskerck has utilized landscape to furnish Ruth and Boaz similarly. 
Heemskerck’s composition exploits the panorama’s capacity to accommo- 
date the times and places of the narrative’s key actions. Dominating the left 
sheet, rolling from foreground to background and culminating in a hill topped 
with ruined structures, is the field where Ruth gleans and first meets Boaz. The 
right half shows Bethlehem foregrounded by its town gate; orthogonal lines 
lead into a cityscape of buildings and bridges all'antica, a statue of Moses, and 
a craggy peak culminating in a spiral tower. Two images of Boaz bracket these 
loci. Both gesture inward towards images of Ruth, gleaning at left of center, and 
near the town gate. The diffuse composition conveys narrative while providing 
ample space for the landscape’s display of numerous focal points. 
Heightening the print's breach of linear time is its visualization of the text's 
key events in an arrangement only partially mimicking narrative sequence. 
We read first of Ruth and Naomi leaving Moab for Bethlehem. Having lost her 
husband, Mahlon, Ruth intends to “go to the fields and pick up the leftover 
grain behind anyone in whose eyes [she finds] favor,” an event consummated 
in the print’s figure of Ruth gleaning.” She appears left of center, closer to the 
picture plane than any figure, largest in scale. Next, Boaz visits the field where 
he notices Ruth. He stands further left than Ruth, presiding over the harvest- 
ing of his grain, leaning on a walking stick, speaking to a servant. His open- 
palmed gesture towards Ruth suggests the question he asks upon first seeing 
her gleaning: “whose woman is this?”!? He learns that this is Naomi’s widowed 
daughter-in-law, triggering events not portrayed, resulting in his fulfillment of 
his obligation as kinsman redeemer of Naomi's family. Subsequently, Boaz of- 
fers Ruth protection, gives her extra grain, and takes steps to redeem Naomi.!? 
The figures at right aggregate subsequent events; Boaz appears again, in a 
group comprised of a second Ruth, Naomi— both seated to Boaz's right—and 
Bethlehem’s ten elders surrounding him in a semicircle. The biblical text never 
brings Ruth and Naomi to the town gate. However, the verses immediately be- 
fore Boaz's appearance there describe Ruth conferring with Naomi.!* The ap- 
pearance of the two women at the gate thus elides narrative sequence with 
place, disengaging the print from conventional notions of time's delimited 


11 Biblia Sacra, Ruth 2:2: ‘Dixitque Ruth Moabitis ad socrum suam: Si jubes, vadam in agrum, 
et colligam spicas que fugerint manus metentium, ubicumque clementis in me patrisfa- 
milias reperero gratiam’ 

12 Ibid, 2:5: ‘Dixitque Booz juveni, qui messoribus praeerat: Cuju est hzec puella? 

13 Ibid, 2:6-3:15. 

14 Ibid. 3:16-18. 
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linearity and spatiality. Ruth gestures inward, referring to the text’s emphasis 
on her shawl, which Boaz had filled with grain the night before; her right hand 
rests on a sack, a legible indication of the grain Boaz gave her. She converses 
with Naomi, perhaps recounting his generosity, after which, Naomi predicts 
that Boaz “will not rest" until he has settled their affairs. Directly to their 
right, Boaz does exactly as Naomi predicted. He informs the elders of Ruth and 
Naomi's destitution and states that he has “bought from Naomi all the property 
of Elimelek, Kilion, and Mahlon.” He next declares that he has “also acquired 
Ruth,” maintaining the property's association with Mahlon.!6 Here too, Boaz 
gives a proclamatory gesture, directing viewers to both figures of Ruth. His ges- 
ture returns viewers to the story’s beginning, suggesting a cycle; Ruth’s loyalty 
begets Boaz's reward and vice versa. 

Seeking the print's direct relation to its textual source is thus temporally 
provocative. Viewers navigate to and fro, tracking the narrative, suspending 
conventional notions of place to reconcile print with text. We arrive seamlessly 
at typological relations furthering an expansive consciousness of temporality. 
For example, the image's emphasis on gleaning, evocative of wheat's role in the 
narrative, could lead viewers to ponder biblical significances of wheat and the 
harvest accruing in numerous biblical passages.!7 Ruth’s status as the bearer of 
Christ's ancestors gives the print's wheat a Eucharistic significance; it foreshad- 
ows Christ's analogy of his body to bread.!® While this is the supreme relation 
of wheat to redemption for Christian viewers, it is but one of its exegetical 
meanings. Confronting the print thus tests biblical memory. Likewise, Boaz's 
fulfillment of his kinsman redeemer status could lead viewers to Leviticus's 
articulation of the kinsman redeemer; Boaz's redemption of Naomi also prefig- 
ures Christ's redemption of humanity. Thus, in order to consider the narrative's 
implications fully, one must suspend the linear time to envision a supratem- 
poral cosmology. 


15 Ibid. 3:18: Dixitque Noemi: Expecta, filia, donect videamus quem res exitum habeat; 
neque enim cessabit homo, nisi compleverit quod locutus est. 

16 Ibid. 4:9-10: At ille majoribus natu, et universe populo, Testes vos, inquit estis hodie, quod 
possederim omnia que fuerunt Elimelech, et Chelion, et Mahalon, tradente Noemi. Et 
Ruth Moabitidem, uxorem Mahalon, in conjugium sumpserim, ut suscitem nomen de- 
functi in hereditate sua, ne vocabulum ejus de familia sua ac fratribus et populo deleatur. 
Vos, inquam, hujus rei testes estis. 

17 On the relation of wheat, harvest, and the Eucharist, see Jo Ann Cavallo, "Agricultural 
Imagery in the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of Truth," Religion & Literature 24 
(1992): 27-38. 

18 Forthe iconography of Ruth, see Sarit Shalev-Eyni, “In the Days of the Barley Harvest: The 
Iconography of Ruth,” Artibus et Historiae 26 (2005): 37-57. 
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We add to the print’s literary and typological temporalities via an in- 
terrogation of the landscape’s markers. The print’s composition confirms 
Heemskerck’s sensitivity to the exceptionally allusive—and thus temporally 
expansive—nature of Ruth and Boaz’s narrative. Between its presentation of 
key narrative poles at left and right, the landscape expands the print’s temporal 
complex. Comprising most of its pictorial space, richly appointed, the land- 
scape invites an extended, exploratory, viewing meditatio. Ruth herself is the 
landscape’s most prominent feature. Heemskerck has visualized her connect- 
edness to the earth by showing her touching the ground to glean. In profile, 
etched in the greatest detail, her head merges with the top portion of a loosely 
bundled sheaf of wheat behind her. The image is strongly suggestive of a halo. 
Wheat and halo are both golden. Their merging here suggests that viewers as- 
sociate the life-giving qualities of wheat with the halo’s divinity. The image 
also suggests a crown. This is especially applicable to Ruth and Boaz, where 
the natural substance of wheat mediates behavior that begets divinity. Walter 
Melion has noted Heemskerck’s portrayal of “well-watered fields,” visualizing 
a “premonition of the fruitfulness of Ruth,” who bears ancestors of Christ.!? 
Thus, the crown-like formation of wheat foreshadows her sacred issue. Adding 
to Melion’s observation that the print signals Ruth’s fecundity, Heemskerck has 
composed the fertile landscape to envelop Ruth, visually equating her with 
nature. Moreover, Ruth appears before a gnarled, ancient tree. The roots of its 
trunk echo the pose of her back leg and foot, indicating her rootedness in the 
earth, associating her with the natural cycle of birth, life, death, and rebirth; 
Mahlon's death brought her to glean; her gleaning brought her to bear Christ's 
ancestors. The visible association of Ruth with a tree would also remind view- 
ers of the Tree of Jesse and the cross’s status as the Tree of Life. 

The landscape’s architecture provides another set of temporal nodes. Even 
at first glance we notice its overall elision of Bethlehem with Rome. The print's 
viewers could conjecture which Roman ruins contributed to these inven- 
tions. To identify but a few: the town gate’s column and cornice construction 
evokes the Temple of Castor's famous three columns and cornice in the Forum 
Romanum; the bridge in the middle ground recalls Rome's Ponte Sant Angelo; 
the vertical ruin at left center recalls the now-destroyed Septizonium. Even 
the print's mountainous backdrop resembles the Apennine mountains east of 
Rome’s cityscape. 


19 Walter S. Melion, “Exegetical Duality as a Meditative Crux in Maarten van Heemskerck's 
Balaam and the Angel in a Panoramic Landscape of 1554,” in Meditatio—Refashioning 
the Self: Theory and Practice in Late Medieval and Early Modern Intellectual Culture, eds. 
Walter S. Melion and Karl A. E. Enenkel (Leiden: Brill Publishing, 2011), 413-414. 
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FIGURE 30.2 Maerten van Heemskerck, View of the Tiber from the Aventine Hill, 1532-ca.37, 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. 79D2, 18r. 


Heemskerck’s corpus of Roman drawings—executed during his Roman stay 
(1532—1537) —confirms these allusions to Rome and specifies more.?? His view 
from the Aventine hill (Fig. 30.2) functioned as an especially important source 
for Ruth and Boaz’s topography, at right center; drawing and print show a fore- 
shortened river surmounted by a bridge.?! Also generally speaking, the print's 
ubiquitous generic substructures derive from countless Roman drawings of 
Heemskerck’s.?? Smaller details reveal his invention of the landscape's clearly 
defined features via slight revisions to specific motifs in his Roman drawings. 
For example, while the town gate's cornice is indebted to his studies of the 
Temple of Castor from multiple angles, his view of San Giorgio in Velabro's 
portico provided an especially important source for the gate's composition 
as a foreshortened post and lintel?? Similarly, the arcaded embankment 


20 Бог Heemskercks Roman drawings, see Christian Hülsen and Hermann Egger, Die 
Römischen Skizzenbücher von Maerten van Heemskerck, 2 vols. (Berlin: J. Bard, 1913/1916; 
facsimile ed., Soest: Davaco, 1975); Arthur J. DiFuria, “Heemskerck’s Rome: Antiquity, 
Memory, and the Berlin Sketchbooks,” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Delaware, 2008). 

21 Hülsen and Egger, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 1381, 1:551. 

22 Ibid., e.g. 1:201, 2141, 47v. 

23 Ibid., 1:6r, 29r 2:38r-v. 
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overlooking Bethlehem’s river at right central middle ground revises 
Heemskerck’s foreshortened view of the break in the Colosseum’s exterior 
vaulting.?* The drawing’s foreground contains a series of diagonal lines that 
reappear in the print, re-fashioned as a stairway. The print’s architectural 
fragments at foreground right revise those found in Heemskerck’s studies of 
fallen cornice fragments.?* Heemskerck derived the freestanding column in 
the print's deep left background from the Column of Phocas’s miniscule ap- 
pearance in his drawing of the Forum Romanum, where one appears in nearly 
the same spot on the drawing’s left sheet.26 Коте” pyramids, of Cestius and 
the Meta Romuli, were the inspiration for the print’s pyramid at right center. 
Heemskerck drew Cestius’s pyramid on two known occasions.?? However, the 
greatest indication of Heemskerck’s use of his drawings to devise Ruth and 
Boaz’s landscape appears in the passage containing the Septizonium. While 
he drew the Septizonium several different ways, his large view of the vertical 
Severan fragment from the Circus Maximus (Fig. 30.3) was the source for the 
conspicuous invention in Ruth and Boaz’s middle ground.?® The shape of the 
drawing’s foregrounded hill and vegetation moreover served as the basis for 
the tree Heemskerck devised at print’s center, so crucial for its exegesis. 

While these details broadcast the importance of Heemskerck’s Roman 
journey and reveal his process, their revelation of Rome’s pervasiveness in the 
print’s landscape is more crucial for considering reception. His encyclopedic 
corpus of drawings enables us a better historical imagination for the monu- 
ments that his contemporaries could recognize while viewing the print. Only 
a select group—artists, patrons, and publishers in Heemskerck’s circle—could 
have known its references through an intimate familiarity with Heemskerck’s 
drawings. This mode of viewing would draw attention to Heemskerck, his 
reputation and biography, making the print a form of self-fashioning.?? These 
viewers belong to a larger circle that could recognize the print's allusions to 
Rome without knowledge of Heemskerck's Roman drawings. Only familiarity 
with the Roman landscape is required to recognize the allusions we describe 


24 Ibid, 2:69v. 

25 Ibid, x:22r. 

26 Ibid, x6r. 

27 Ibid., 1:18v, 2:54r. 

28 Ibid., 2:14r. 

29 Оп the relation of Heemskerck’s drawings to his artistic identity, see Arthur J. DiFuria, 
“Remembering the Eternal in 1553: Maerten van Heemskerck’s Self-Portrait before the 
Colosseum,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 59 (2010): 91-108. 
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FIGURE 30.3 Maerten van Heemskerck, Circus Maximus and Septizonium, 1532-ca.37, Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett, inv. no. 79D2a, 14r. 


here. However, deciphering the city Heemskerck has crafted leaves interpreta- 
tion incomplete. 

The landscape's abundant Roman references disrupt the print's narrative; 
this is not supposed to be Rome. Rather, we are supposed to be in Bethlehem. 
Heemskerck had never been to the Holy Land, but his last master, Jan van 
Scorel (1495-1562) did visit there.?? If the British Museum's drawing of a ruin- 
ous Bethlehem traditionally given to Scorel is his, then Heemskerck may have 
seen it when he assisted Scorel.?! That drawing, or others like it now lost, may 
have permitted Heemskerck the notion of a ruinous Bethlehem that he could 
invent. Accordingly, he did not slavishly graft a single view of Rome behind 
the foregrounded figures. All of the ways this landscape is like Rome prompt 


30 Каге] Мап Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck (Haarlem: 1604) f. 235108—v29. 
31 Jan van Scorel, Bethlehem, ca. 1520, British Museum, London, Inv. No. PD 1928-3-10-100. 
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awareness of why it is not Rome.?? This reconfigured Rome contains no monu- 
ments bearing a verbatim correspondence with their actual Roman counter- 
parts, even the Septizonium, slightly revised though it is. 

We easily understand the landscape’s displacements and de-temporalizations 
as a universalizing of the foregrounded prophetic narrative, broadcasting its 
relevance for all time. However, while this interpretation is valid, it is not Ruth 
and Boaz's true end, not as edifying as the act of continuous thoughtful look- 
ing. In a print using a broad-view vista to argue for its narrative's timeless con- 
sequence, we continue to look. The real end, in other words, is no end. The vast 
landscape, with its puzzling array of details, recommends continued searching 
for the implications in viewing. Thus, we seek the mechanics of producing and 
consuming landscape. We ask why this print’s landscape asks its viewers to 
mediate the story of Ruth and Boaz with a range of other forms of knowledge, 
or memory? Why does the print bring us to the interstices of exegetical, visu- 
al, architectural, topographical, historical, and artistic knowledge to consider 
Imperial Rome, its ruination, Christ’s ancestry, typology, the “Eternal City,” and, 
if we are so inclined, the artist’s ingegno in combining them? 

We begin answering by noting the importance of the panorama for 
Heemskerck’s art. Though his interest in the panorama has never received 
scrutiny, it forms a continuum over his career. Even before he went to Rome, his 
time under Scorel exposed him to the panorama’s rhetorical use. Heemskerck 
witnessed the making of Scorel's Entry Into Jerusalem, the central panel of his 
Lokhorst triptych, its panoramic landscape resulting from Scorel's first hand 
observation of the Holy City? That landscape's authenticity heightened the 
painting's sacred aspect for viewers who knew of it. 

Nor can we view Heemskerck's panoramas—whether drawings, paintings, 
or prints—without the panoramic nature of his post-Sack Roman experience. 
The broad-view landscape played a key role in his reception of Rome. He vis- 
ited the Villa Farnesina and viewed Baldassare Peruzzi's panoramic view of 
Rome.?^ He was also in Rome during Paul 111 Farnese's (т. 1534-1549) corona- 
tion possesso. Truncated compared to standard papal triumphs, Paul's possesso 
nonetheless stretched across much of Rome.?* In addition to his numerous 


32 For Heemskerck's fantasie and their evocation of Rome, see DiFuria, “Remembering the 
Eternal," 93-95. 

33  JanvanScorel, Entry Into Jerusalem, 1526-27, Oil on wood, 79 x 147 cm., Centraal Museum, 
Utrecht, Inv. Nos. 6078a and 7991. Van Mander, Schilder-Boeck f. 235r39—40. 

34 Hülsen and Egger, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 1:35r. 

35 Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes, до vols. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co., 
1912) X, 327-328. 
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panoramic drawings of Roman vistas, Heemskerck produced the monumental 
Landscape with the Abduction of Helen while still in Rome.?6 He continually 
returned to the panorama in the form of several paintings and prints during 
his post Roman phase, including Balaam and the Angel (1554) also a double- 
sheeted print.37 

An especially panoramic aspect of Heemskerck’s Roman experience was 
the playing out of Sack of Rome’s implications, a chain of events that encour- 
aged panoramic viewing and, as we shall see, ‘panoramic thinking.?? Although 
Rome's ruins had long signified the vulnerability of even the greatest civili- 
zations, post-Sack conditions heightened the ruin’s signifying capacity. In the 
summer of 1534, Romans feared a second sack as Turkish forces made their 
way north and Clement уп Medici (r. 1523-1534) fell fatally ill.3° The election 
of Paul 111 Farnese in the fall helped ease these fears. However, consciousness 
of Rome’s vulnerability continued. Upon election, Paul publicly forbade loot- 
ing and theft of the city’s ruins, advocating for the preservation of the ancient 
Roman past, and highlighting the vulnerability of its remains and its memory.^? 
These post-Sack conditions lent Roman ruins an immediate pathos, promoted 
a millennial consciousness; the ancient past and the present became more viv- 
idly alike. 

As is well known, after Charles v (r. 1519-1556) quelled the Turkish advance 
towards Italy in Tunis, Paul awarded him with his own triumph through Rome, 
which occurred in the spring of 1536.4! The procession situated Rome's ruins 


36 Maerten van Heemskerck, Landscape with the Abduction of Helen (1535-36), oil on can- 
vas, 147.3 x 383.5 cm, Walters Art Museum, Baltimore, Inv. No. 37.656. See Martin Stritt, 
Die Schöne Helena in de Romruinen. Uberlegungen zu einem Gemälde Maarten van 
Heemskercks (Frankfurt a.M.: Stroemfeld, 2004). 

37 Veldman, New Hollstein: Maarten van Heemskerck, vol. 1, no. 77. 

38 On Heemskerck in post-Sack Rome, see DiFuria, “Heemskerck’s Rome,” 48-60. 

39 Pastor, History of the Popes, 323. 

40 Ruth Olitsky Rubenstein, "Tempus edax rerum’: A Newly Discovered Painting by 
Hermannus Posthumus,” The Burlington Magazine 127 (1985): 425-430; Arthur J. DiFuria, 
“The Eternal Eye: Memory, Vision, and Topography in Maerten van Heemskerck’s Roman 
Ruin Vedute” in Rom Zeichnen: Maarten van Heemskerck 1532-36/37, eds. Tatjana Bartsch 
and Peter Seiler (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 2012), 157-170. 

41 For Charles v’s Roman ingresso, see Maria Luisa Madonna, “Lingresso di Carlo V a Roma,’ 
in La città effimera e l'universo artificiale del giardino; la Firenze dei Medici е l'Italia del ‘500, 
ed. Marcello Fagiolo (Rome: Officina, 1980), 63-68; André Chastel, “Les entrées de Charles 
Quint en Italie,” in Fetes et ceremonies au temps de Charles Quint. Пе Congres de l'association 
internationale des historiens de la Renaissance (2d Section). Bruxelles, Anvers, Gand, Liége, 
2-7 Septembre 1957, ed. Jean Jacquot (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
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within a panoramic presentation. Charles entered from the south, at the Porta 
San Sebastiano, and then traversed the city to St. Peter’s. His procession cli- 
maxed in the Forum Romanum, at his request. With its distance traveled and 
its inclusion of the forum, Charles’s procession activated the epochal and glob- 
al significances of the ruins, validated his Holy Roman imperial ambition, and 
mapped his global power onto ancient Roman omnipotence. As Heemskerck’s 
Roman panoramas portray large portions of Rome within one small frame, 
they suggest a consciousness that is analogous to the triumphal procession. 
Both express links between Roman monuments from far flung times and at 
considerable distances from one another; both fold various pasts onto one an- 
other, the present, and the future, as suggested by the famous phrase, popular 
in the mid-ı6th century visual culture of ruins, Roma Quanta Fuit Ipsa Ruina 
Docet: 

We thus consider Ruth and Boaz's landscape an accrual of historical mem- 
ory that prompts interpretive discourse as viewers attempt to relate the al- 
lusive, invented monuments to the narrative. For example, the print's slight 
revision of the Septizonium may be present for its status in the popular me- 
dieval guidebook, Mirabilia Vrbis Romae, as the Temple of the Sun and Moon, 
an allusion to the natural cycle, fertility, and the archetypal powers of mascu- 
line and feminine, thus signifying Ruth and Boaz's fruitful divine union.^? The 
Mirabilia also describes the Septizonium as the Temple of Fortune, making it 
a multivalent prompt inviting discussion, even debate, about Ruth's changing 
fortunes and God's role in their turn. Viewers could also see the print's con- 
flation of Rome's pyramids as emblematizing the founding of Christendom; 
during Heemskerck's time, the pyramids stood for Romulus and Remus, the 
founders of Rome.*? This is an appropriate prompt, given the carriage of Ruth 
and Boaz's union into Christ's ancestry. 

Applying this mode of looking to the print's overarching concerns, we see in 
Heemskerck's ruins an elision of the historical and the natural. Ruth and Boaz's 
landscape juxtaposes harvesting and gleaning with social obligation. This was 
a timely topic at mid-century, a time of delicate relations between rural and 
urban, peasant and bourgeois, Netherlander and imperial. Ruth's gleaning of 
Boaz's crops before him visualizes social obligation's relation to "natural ob- 
ligation,’ peasant to wealthy citizen. Boaz's status as kinsman redeemer to 
Naomi, and thus Ruth, is an obligation cycle that mirrors—and receives its 


1960), 197-206; André Chastel, The Sack of Rome, trans. Beth Archer (Princeton: 1983), 
207—215. 

42 ЕМ. Nichols, ed., Mirabilia Vrbis Romae (London: Ellis and Elvey, 1889), 102. 

43 Ibid., 7,196. 
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prompt in—the natural cycle, embodied in the landscape and Ruth's gleaning of 
the fields. Gleaning is thus a sacred activity because of the great effort it requires 
to make use of the “leftovers” that the harvest has also provided. These are no- 
tions we do not easily receive from the narrative alone. Heemskerck’s epideictic, 
even ekphrastic visualization of it through the emphatic use of the landscape, 
with its Roman prompts, brings such a plausible interpretation to the forefront. 
We conclude by noting that the broad-view landscape is exceptionally pro- 
leptic; we see the whole before experiencing it; the landscape is in us, so to 
speak, before we have entered it. As we have seen in Ruth and Boaz, landscape's 
tension between seeing the panorama and the particular requires extended ex- 
ploration guided by extended memory. Ruth and Boaz's panorama, dependent 
as it is on the ruin and the vast expanse, makes the most of this tension with its 
content. The single ruin is a fraught, conflicted, confounding temporality—half 
presence, half absence, the residue of a fallen civilization, the marker of lost his- 
toricity, a simultaneous embodiment of memory and oblivion. The broad-view 
landscape is an oxymoron; it contains the infinite, delimits distance, and frames 
everything. The abundant fortifying of the landscape with narrative, ruin, place, 
and displacement thus requires the viewer to use memory to create a web of 
associations rather than a line of them, to view and to view again, with no limit 
to viewing in mind. At the risk of putting too fine a point on the elusive—and 
allusive—nature of Ruth and Boaz's setting and the investment in repeated view- 
ings it requires, note that our Haarlem artist has included a small reward for those 
who look long enough, and closely enough. A miniscule windmill appears in the 
print's upper right quadrant to confirm that, for all its “Roman-ness,” this land- 
scape takes us somewhere else. We are in neither Bethlehem, nor Rome, nor the 
Low Countries. However, we are free to imagine the narrative's importance for 
all three. We view an unconfirmed place that has existed at no time or in many 
times and places. We should therefore continue to look and think, eternally.* 
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CHAPTER 31 


Hendrick Goltzius’s Method of Exegetical Allegory 
in his Scriptural Prints of the 1570s 


Walter S. Melion 


Hendrick Goltzius adapted his teacher Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert's method of 
scriptural exegesis most fully in an extensive series of biblical allegories invent- 
ed and engraved between 1578 and 1580 for the Antwerp-based print publisher 
Philips Galle and, in one instance, for the widow of Hieronymus Cock, like- 
wise Antwerp-based.! Goltzius, who had been studying with Coornhert since 
1574, followed his master from Cleves to Haarlem in 1577, where soon thereaf- 
ter he produced the seven Allegories on the Life of Christ and ten Allegories of 
the Christian Creed, along with closely related prints such as the Winnowing 
of Evils, the Allegory of the Mercy of God, the Education of Boys, the Allegory of 
False Judgment, and Christ and the Cross [Figs. 31.1 & 31.2].? He was thus very 
closely associated with Coornhert when he devised these prints which, as we 
shall see, derive in form, function, and argument from Coornhert’s system of 


1 On these prints, see Huigen Leeflang, ed., and Marjolein Leesberg, comp., The New Hollstein 
Dutch & Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts: Hendrick Goltzius, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: 
Sound & Vision Publishers, 2002), 1: 104-145; James Clifton, “Hendrick Goltzius, Dissent in the 
Church (Dissidium in Ecclesia), ca. 1578,’ in Clifton and Walter S. Melion, Scripture for the Eyes: 
Bible Illustration in Netherlandish Prints of the Sixteenth Century, exh. cat. (New York: D. Giles, 
Ltd. and Museum of Biblical Art, 2009), 195; and James Clifton, “Modes of Scriptural Illustration: 
The Beatitudes in the Late Sixteenth Century,’ in Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical 
Instruments, 1400-1700, eds. Walter S. Melion, Clifton, and Michel Weemans (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 
545-78, esp. 547-57. In format, Goltzius's early exegetical prints derive from three series en- 
graved and published by Philips Galle: The Seven Sacraments of 1576, The Seven Works of Spiritual 
Mercy of 1577, and The Seven Works of Corporal Mercy of 1577, on which see Manfred Sellink, ed., 
and Marjolein Leesberg, comp., The New Hollstein Dutch & Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and 
Woodcuts: Philips Galle, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Sound & Vision Publishers, 2001), 2:178—208. These 
prints differ from Goltzius's in several respects: they foreground contemporary scenes exempli- 
fying the eponymous sacraments or works, and mainly consist of proof images and texts that 
supply a scriptural pedigree for each of the sacraments and works on show. Moreover, they lack 
the syllogistic structure of Goltzius's early exegetical prints and appear not to derive from Dirck 
Volckertsz. Coornhert's system of loci communes, on which see infra. 

2 On the Allegories on the Life of Christ, see Leeflang and Leesberg, The New Hollstein: Hendrick 
Goltzius, 4: 106-118; on the Allegories of the Christian Creed, see ibid., 4: 126—42. 
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scriptural loci communes (Fig. 31.1)? Coornhert, who began compiling bibli- 
cal commonplaces in the mid-1550s, continued assiduously to broaden their 
scope until his death in 1590. Cornelis Boomgaert, editor of his Wercken, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1630, considered these “bysonderste Woorden ende 
Namen” so important that he inaugurated the first volume with a selection 
comprising the sections on “God,” “Christ,” and the “Holy Spirit,’ and on “Faith,” 
"Truth," “Hope,” “Penitence,” and “Love.’> These topics, broadly speaking, en- 
compass the scriptural subjects that Goltzius’s biblical allegories explore. Like 
Coornhert’s loci communes, they are organized under rubrics, generally in- 
scribed as headings, such as “Infancy of Christ,” “Exemplar of Virtues,” “Passion 
of Christ,” “Consolation of the Heavy-Burdened,’ “Remission of Sins," “To Build 
upon a Foundation of Stone,” and “To Build upon a Foundation of Sand.”® Again 
like Coornhert’s commonplaces, Goltzius’s prints do not move unidirectionally 
toward a specific destination; instead they were assembled with a view to am- 
plification by anyone capable of reading the Biblia Sacra Vulgata. In Antwerp, 
Galle would likely have marketed them widely, primarily to Catholic clergy 
and laity, but also to Latinate members of other denominations. The ingenious 
analogies and syllogisms—verbal and visual—underlying Goltzius’s scriptural 
allegories reveal how thoroughly he had assimilated Coornhert’s jointly visual 
and textual method of biblical exegesis. 

The allegories share a distinctive format: framing elements consisting of small 
biblical scenes, sometimes alternating with symbolic objects described in the 
Bible, surround a large central scene consisting of biblical exempla, occasion- 
ally intermixed with personifications that body forth scriptural terminology— 


3 Hendrick Gulick van Berch refers to Goltzius as discipele of Coornhert in a letter dated 
g January 1576, for which see Lawrence W. Nichols, “Goltzius: Documents and Printed 
Literature Concerning his Life,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 42-43 (1991-92): 86. 

4 On Coornhert’s loci communes, which he considered his life's work and magnum opus, see 
Hendrik Bonger, Leven en werk van D. V. Coornhert (Amsterdam: G. A. van Oorschot, 1978), 
27-28, 118, 134-35; Gerrit Voogt, Constraint on Trial: Dirck Volckertsz Coonhert and Religious 
Freedom. Sixteenth Century Essays and Studies 52 (Kirksville: Truman State University Press, 
2000), 21, 105, 204, 224; and Anneke C. G. Fleurkens, Stichtelijke lust. De toneelspelen van D. V 
Coornhert (1522-1590) als middelen tot het geven van morele instructie (Hilversum: Verloren, 
1994), 109, 13-15. 

5 Cornelis Boomgaert, ed., I. Deel van Dieryck Volckertsz. Coornherts Wercken. Waer van eenige 
noyt voor desen gedruct zyn (Amsterdam: Iacob Aertsz., 1630), fol. 40v. 

6 Respectively, “Infantia Christi" "Exemplar virtutum,” “Passio Christi" “Levamen onusto- 
rum,’ "Aedificare super petram,” and “Aedificare super arenam,” on which see Leeflang and 
Leesberg, New Hollstein: Hendrick Goltzius, 1: 107—108, 113; 108-109, 115; 109—110, 116; 119, 126; 122, 
131; 122-23, 132. 
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FIGURE 31.1  Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert, “Van Christo. Sijnen naem, by-namen, 
hoedanigheyden, daden ende wercken: nae zijn Goedtheydt, 
Almoghentheydt, Rechvaerdigheyt, Wijsheydt, Liefde, 
Barmhertigheydt, etc. Getuygenissen der H. Schrift,” in Cornelis 
Boomgaert, ed., I. Deel van Dieryck Volckertsz. Coornherts 
Wercken. Waer van eenige noyt voor desen gedruct zyn. 
AMSTERDAM: IACOB AERTSZ., 1630. 
UNIVERSITEITSBIBLIOTHEEK LEIDEN, BIJZONDERE 
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“Fides, “Anima morbida," and “Medicus,” in the Miracula Christi, for example, 
or “Fidelis,” “Obedientia Dei,’ and “Charitas Dei,’ in the Passio Christi. In the 
cases where the central scene chiefly narrates biblical events—the Resurrectio 
Christi, say, or the three episodes of the forgiveness of sins (“Christ and the 
Woman Taken in Adultery,’ “Christ and the Penitent Woman in the House of 
Simon,” and the “First Words of Christ from the Cross”) gathered under the title 
Remissio peccatorum—it is the emblematic relation amongst the lemma or 
motto, the central images, and the corollary epigrammatic texts and images in 
the frame that signals the allegorical status and function of the pictura maior." 
In the Allegories on the Life of Christ, the picturae distill the Christological 
meaning of the entire visual-verbal complex: the resurrection of Christ is an 
allegory of the promise of eternal life while the three scenes of Christ forgiv- 
ing sinners are a tripartite allegory of the remission of sins through the empa- 
thetic suffering and death of the Lord (Fig. 31.2). In all cases, the middle scene 
operates as the tertium comparationis, visualizing the crux of the underlying 
analogy that unites the print’s numerous textual and pictorial components. It 
is crucial to note that nothing we see or read in these prints is extra-biblical: 
on the contrary, everything has a scriptural source. The lemmata either quote 
from Scripture or describe scriptural events; the inscriptions that attach to the 
images are biblical citations and usually include a precise reference to chapter 
and verse; the images, whether narrative or symbolic, illustrate biblical sayings 
or occurrences. 

Equally pertinent is the fact that Goltzius for the most part stitches scriptur- 
al commonplaces together in new and unprecedented ways codified in none of 
the primary exegetical sources—the Glossa ordinaria et interlinearis, the Pictor 
in carmine, the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, the Biblia pauperis, or the 
Speculum humanae salvationis. This proves especially true of the Allegories of 
the Christian Creed: in Levamen onustorum (Solace of the Heavy-Burdened), for 
instance, the text encircling Christ's brow like a halo, Matthew 11:28, “Come to 
me all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you,’ correlates to 
Wisdom 17:20 and Matthew 23:4 at left and Zechariah 5:6-8 and Ecclesiasticus 
3:29 at right, ingeniously illustrated in the oval scenes just above these texts 
(Fig. 31.3). Theleft-hand scene depicts a scribe or Pharisee perched on the shoul- 
ders of a man whom he steers away from the sun and whose eyes he shrouds 
from its light. Whereas the light of Christ, as the central scene shows, beckons 
all who "labor and are hard pressed,” inviting them to partake of his merci- 
ful Gospel, the encumbered man at left has been waylaid, his spiritual eyes 
blinded. The oval thus combines the message of Wisdom 17:20, "But over them 
only was spread a heavy night, an image of that darkness which was to come 


7 For the Resurrectio Christi, see ibid., 1: 110, 117; for the Remissio peccatorum, 1: 119-20, 127. 
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FIGURE 31.2 Hendrick Goltzius, Infantia Christi, 1578. Engraving, 270 x 187 mm. 
BY COURTESY OF THE WARBURG INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
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FIGURE 31.3 Hendrick Goltzius, Levamen onustorum, 1578. Engraving, 247 x 186 mm. 
BY COURTESY OF THE WARBURG INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
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upon them, though they were to themselves more grievous than the darkness,” 
and Matthew 23:4, “For [the scribes and Pharisees] bind heavy and insupport- 
able burdens, and lay them on men’s shoulders.” The clear implication is that 
Christ, the image of divine mercy, toward whom the halt, the lame, and the 
oppressed stream from all sides, and at whom they intently gaze, provides the 
only true antidote to spiritual blindness. To drive home this point, Goltzius jux- 
taposes the subsidiary image of the man waylaid by the Pharisee to the central 
image of the Canaanite woman from Matthew 15:28 who kneels before Christ, 
begging him to heal the grievously sick daughter she bears upon her back; the 
dogs to whom she humbly likened herself accompany her. The text of Matthew 
15:28, marked “I” like the nearby image of the Canaanite woman, appears above 
the oval: “O woman, great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou wilt; and her 
daughter was cured from that hour.” Similarly, the excerpt from Matthew 23:4, 
marked “K,” is paired with the figure of a man, also marked “К” who looks to 
Christ to disburden him of the heavy load of books he bears. 

The right-hand scene likewise depicts an epitome of spiritual blindness, this 
time taken from Zechariah 5:6-8: “[This is their eye in all the earth.] And be- 
hold a talent of lead was carried, and behold a woman sitting in the midst of 
the vessel. And he said: This is wickedness.” Whereas the central scene alludes 
both to the Sermon on the Mount and to Mark 1:45, “But he being gone out, 
began to publish and to blaze abroad the word, so that he could not openly go 
into the city, but was without in desert places; and they flocked to him from 
all sides,” the oval depicts this scene's antithesis: the eyes of the man whose 
desires anchor in earthly things are turned away from Christ; instead of striv- 
ing, like his peers, to reach the fiery, aureolate words of Christ (distilled by the 
text from Matthew 11:28), he trudges down the hillside, staring in the opposite 
direction. This serves also to illustrate Ecclesiasticus 3:29, inscribed just below, 
“A wicked heart will be laden with sorrows,” and Proverbs 27:3, inscribed above, 
“A stone is heavy, and sand weighty: but the anger of a fool is heavier than them 
both.” These pericopes, respectively marked "E" and "D," correspond to antith- 
eses in the central scene: a man carrying a fox seated on a stone—a reference 
to the heavy weight of self-deception—and a man burdened by a large, leaden 
avoirdupois. Unlike their antipode, they beseech Christ to lighten their loads. 

Above and below the central scene, Goltzius quotes Isaiah 55:1-2 and 55:6—7 
to define more precisely the nature of Christ's lightening promise: 


All you that thirst, come to the waters: and you that have no money make 
haste, buy, and eat: come ye, buy wine and milk without money, and 
without any price. Why do you spend money for that which is not bread, 
and your labour for that which doth not satisfy you? ... Seek ye the Lord, 
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while he may be found: call upon him, while he is near. Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unjust man his thoughts, and let him return to 
the Lord, and he will have mercy on him, and to our God; for he is bounti- 
ful to forgive. 


Here as elsewhere in this print, and throughout all the biblical prints Goltzius 
produced in the late 15705, the relation between the densely interwoven peri- 
copes from the Old and New Testaments is more veridical than typological. By 
this Imean that they function mutually as evidentiary proof-texts: the Sermon 
on the Mount does not figuratively fulfill, which is to say, fulfill in a manner 
of speaking, what was prefigured or adumbrated in Isaiah; rather, it corrobo- 
rates what the prophet describes, just as the prophet precisely delineates what 
Goltzius, by reference to Mark 1:45, has visualized. Moreover, the typological 
relation between allegory and fact has been reversed: it is the New Testament 
scene which may be construed as an allegory, though an allegory each of 
whose components derives from a clearly identified scriptural locus; the Old 
Testament texts, on the other hand, elucidate what it is that Christ enacts 
and dispenses, and in this sense, they may be characterized as evidentiary— 
as statements of fact, rather than as figured prophecies that encode allusions 
to Christ that require to be unfolded. Furthermore, the sheer quantity of bibli- 
cal texts from both testaments, shown side by side, or one above the other, con- 
travenes the typological symmetries codified in the manucript tradition and 
later blockbooks, in which corollary Old Testament types center on a clearly 
privileged New Testament antitype. And, in addition to all this, Goltzius se- 
lected many texts that were not canonized as mutually referential in the stan- 
dard exegetical sources such as the Glossa ordinaria et interlinearis, Nicholas of 
Lyra’s Postillae, and Thomas of Aquinas’s Catena aurea, or, for that matter, in 
the Breviarum Romanum or the Missale Romanum. 

The print’s format can therefore be seen to imply that the Bible must be read 
integrally, and that exegetical analogies may be drawn from correspondences 
amongst all its parts, from Genesis through to Apocalypse. Finally, and most 
importantly, these analogies emerge from the correlation of text to text, scrip- 
tural image to scriptural image: Matthew 20:32—34, Isaiah 55:1-2, Mark 3:5, and 
Isaiah 5:6 in the top row, for example, or Isaiah 4:6 and 55:6-7, and Ecclesiastes 
4:8 in the bottom row, or again, Mark 1:41-42, Matthew 15:28, Wisdom 17:20, and 
Matthew 23:4 in the left-hand file, or Matthew 9:20, Proverbs 27:3, Zechariah 
5:6-8, and Ecclesiasticus 3:29 in the right-hand file. We might best put this as 
follows: Goltzius has constructed an exegetical machina, an intertextual ap- 
paratus, whose various parts mutually qualify each other, resulting in pregnant 
analogies that elaborate upon the message of Matthew 11:28, a visual allegory 
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of which constitutes the tertium comparationis in and through which all these 
analogical texts circulate by association. That the allegory is itself assembled 
from these texts, and does not simply coordinate them, as the inscribed letters 
connecting the central picture to the marginal pericopes indicate, draws atten- 
tion to another key feature of Goltzius’s exegetical method: Levamen onusto- 
rum, rather than claiming to impose an exegetical pattern on Scripture, instead 
purports to draw its exegetical argument from associations discernible to any- 
one who reads the Bible closely, with an eye to the visual analogies implicit 
amongst its constituent parts. Scripture, in other words, provides everything 
that an alert reader-viewer needs to interpret the Bible, for the Word is its own 
best exegetical instrument. 

The principle that Scripture is the definitive exegetical source for read- 
ing Scripture, that the Bible, if it is properly to be understood, must first and 
foremost be allowed to read itself, derives from Coornhert, for whom it was 
the guiding light that illuminated every genre of scriptural text and image he 
produced.® This conviction is what led him to devote more than three decades 
to the task of compiling his biblical loci communes (Fig. 31.1). Coornhert, as 
Anneke Fleurkens so trenchantly observes, considered these commonplaces 
to be his life’s work, not only the means whereby he could better understand 
the Bible, but the ultimate source of all his ethical and theological plays, dia- 
logues, and treatises.? The immense importance Coornhert placed on these 
biblical commonplaces explains why Boomgaert, the probable compiler of his 
literary nalatenschap, positioned a selection from them first in the Wercken, 
where they immediately precede his Hert-Spieghel Godlijkcker Schrifturen, ver- 
toonende een clare, corte, ende sekere wegh, om in dese werre-tijden de H. Schrift 
vruchtbaarlijck ende veylighlijck, sonder dolings angst te lesen (Heart’s Mirror 
of Godly Scriptures, Showing a Clear, Concise, and Sure Method of Reading Holy 
Writ Fruitfully and Securely in these Confusing Times, without Fear of Going 
Astray). The reader’s preface to this exegetical guide avows the author’s con- 
viction that since every tradition of biblical commentary can only serve to lead 
the reader astray, he must instead rely solely upon Scripture as his exegetical 
lodestar. All who sincerely desire to be nourished by the Truth of God must 
have recourse to his Word: 


And so be not deceived as one who averse to God's steadfast truth ne- 
glects his sure and pure witness in Holy Scripture..., and on the contrary 


8 On Coornhert’s distinctive understanding of sola Scriptura, see Voogt, Constraint on Trial, 
105-117. 
9 Fleurkens, Stichtelijke lust, 109-u0, 114-15. 
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rejoices to hear and read the unsure and impure commentaries of men, 
whether spoken or written. For the many men who write such tomes 
strive to lead the reader astray from the holy books of the Bible, by means 
of their never-ending and depraved gloss-books which obscure the truth 
necessary for salvation. But I am needs driven to repudiate all such writ- 
ten or spoken commentaries, whether my own or others’, in favor of the 
only book of God’s true, clear, and holy witness, whereby having savored 
the soul-satisfying taste of the true wheat, you shall turn your back on the 
unsatisfying and hollow chaff of men; and may God grant you to feed and 
make full your souls in truth, within whose house the servants and hired 
men are given bread abundantly, through his son, who is himself the 
bread that came down from heaven, from out the mouth of God whose 
words alone he commended to men's hearing. Атеп.10 


Coornhert’s loci communes were his answer to the perilous gloss-books that 
threatened to lead the Christian flock toward perdition (Fig. 31.1). His primary 
topics—as mentioned above, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the nature of faith 
and of infidelity, of truth, hope, penitence, and love—are comprised by the- 
matic headings: first, a beschryvinghe (“description”) that pictures the topic 
verbally, so far as it can be portrayed to the mind's eye; then the “who,” “what,” 
“wherefore,” etc., each of which constitutes a chapter heading; and finally, lists 
of scriptural places, with chapter and verse cited after a brief paraphrase of 
the content. For instance, the long section on Christ—"Van Christo. Sijnen 
naem, by-namen, hoedanigheyden, daden ende wercken: nae zijn Goedtheydt, 
Almoghentheydt, Rechtvaerdigheyt, Wijsheydt, Liefde, Barmhertigheydt, etc. 
Getuygenissen der H. Schrift” (“On Christ. His Name, Sobriquets, Qualities, 
Deeds, and Works, According to his Goodness, Power, Justice, Wisdom, Love, 
Charity, etc. Testimonies of Holy Scripture”)—commences with the chapter 
“Beschryvinghe Christi” (“Description of Christ”), which cites various passages, 
including John 11-4 (“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.”) and Colossians 1:15-18 (“Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of every creature.”), that identify Christ as the vis- 
ible image of God, whose presence was and is otherwise invisible.“ Having es- 
tablished a complex image of Christ, Coornhert then attends to characterizing 
him more fully, again in terms that may be visibly portrayed. Take chapter 3, “De 
ware Menscheyt Christi blijckt uyt Christi 1. Benaminghen, 2. Wesen ende 3. 


10 Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert, Hert-Spieghel Godlijkcker Schrifturen, in Boomgaert, ed., 
I. Deel van Dieryck Volckertsz. Coornherts Wercken, fol. 2r—v. 
11 Boomgaert, ed., I. Deel van Dieryck Volckertsz. Coornherts Wercken, fol. 131. 
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Hertstochten ofte beweghingen” (“The True Humanity of Christ Appears from 
How He Is Denominated, from his Condition of Being, and from his Passions 
and Motions [of the Soul]”). Coornhert points out that Christ is called a “Man” 
in Luke 23:47, 1 Timothy 2:5, John 19:6, and Romans 5:15; “Flesh” in John 114, 
Romans 1:3 and 9:5, Colossians 1:22, Hebrews 2:14, and ı Timothy 3:16 and 4:2; 
“David’s Son" in Matthew 13, Luke 20:41, Romans 1:3 and 15:12, 2 Timothy 2:8, 
Apocalypse 22:16, and Isaiah 11:10; and so forth. In his being, he is said to consist 
of body in Matthew 27:59, soul in Matthew 26:38 and Mark 14:34, and spirit in 
Matthew 27:50 and Luke 23:46. He is shown to have experienced sensations 
such as hunger in Mark 236 and 1112 and Matthew 42:2 and 2138, and thirst in 
John 19:28, to have walked about in Mark 11:27, to have stood, sat, and slept in 
Mark 10:49 and 3:32 and Matthew 8:24 respectively, to have become weary on 
his journey in John 4:6, to have grown both in body and spirit in Luke 1:80 and 
2:52, and to have died in John 19:30. Moreover, he is described as being bodily 
with his disciples and, conversely, absent from them, in Matthew 26:1, Mark 
14:7, John 14:3 & 28 and 16:5-7 & 16, 2 Corinthians 5:8-9, Philippians 1:23, and 
1 Peter 1:8. And he is revealed to have felt the passions and to have been moved 
to action by them: anger in Mark 3:5, sorrow in John 11:33 & 35 and Matthew 
26:37, melancholy in Matthew 26:38, fear and oppression in Mark 14:33, aston- 
ishment in Mark 6:6, joy in John 1115 and Luke 10:21, longing in Mark 8:12, and 
consternation in John 12:27.13 Each of these attributes testifies to one of the 
three criteria whereby the humanity of Christ is made visible to us scripturally. 
For Coornhert, as for his probable model Philip Melanchthon, loci communes 
were mainly desirable because they allowed the reader to construct authorita- 
tive arguments rooted in the relation between thesis and hypothesis that im- 
plicitly organizes the construction of the commonplace book. This relation, if 
itis fully fleshed out, proves constitutive of the most powerful of all dialectical 
instruments—the analogy or, more specifically, the syllogism.!^ 

Throughout the loci communes, Coornhert layers passage onto passage, al- 
lowing the images gradually to emerge from this process of layering, whereby 
the scriptural commonplaces are woven into an intertext capable of imprinting 
biblical wtbeeldinghen (“images, depictions, pictures, portrayals”), ghedaenten 


12 Ibid, fol. 13у. 

13 Ibid. 

14 On the construction of syllogisms as the aim of loci communes, see Kees Meerhoff, 
"Logique et création selon Philippe Mélanchthon: à la recherche du lieu commun,” in 
Logique et littérature à la Renaissance, eds. André Tournon and Marie-Luce Demonet- 
Launay (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1994), 51-68; and on Coornhert's conception of the syl- 
logism, Fleurkens, Stichtelijke lust, 114. 
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(“forms, semblances”), and figuren (“figures”).!5 These forms, images, and fig- 
ures suffuse the syllogisms that underlie the commonplaces; the reader, in 
bringing these syllogistic analogies to light, becomes the discoverer of divine 
truths that are revealed, it would seem, by fully scriptural means, without the 
mediation of any glossist, least of all Coornhert himself. This is to say that 
many, if not all, of the syllogisms not only operate in and through images, but 
also result in scriptural images that function as bearers of divine wisdom. 
Goltzius’s Allegories on the Life of Christ and Allegories ofthe Christian Creed, 
along with related prints such as Christ and the Cross, closely follow the ex- 
egetical model laid out by Coornhert in his loci communes. The print Levamen 
onustorum, for example, in that it refrains from paraphrases and quotes very 
extensively from Scripture, typifies Goltzius’s modus operandi even more fully 
(Fig. 31.3). The central allegory functions as the thesis statement, its signifi- 
cance clarified by the titular motto, “Levamen onustorum,” which appears just 
above. Scriptural texts and images in the surrounding frame function as the 
particularizing hypotheses to be connected to the thesis. The relation between 
thesis and hypotheses, once it is discerned, facilitates the formulation of a syl- 
logism distilling a point of doctrine divinely sanctioned by Scripture. Here the 
allegory mobilizes every burdensome instance of sin, death, and oppression 
described in the peripheral coffers. Coffer “L,” for example, cites Isaiah 46:1: 
“Bel is broken, Nebo is destroyed: [their idols are put upon beasts and cattle] 
your burdens of heavy weight even unto weariness.” Nearby, in the central 
image, a man, labeled “ТГ,” carries strapped to his back a broken effigy of the god 
Bacchus; positioned at the base of the hill, the man is furthest from Christ and 
lower down than any other figure. Yet he prays no less fervently to be relieved 
of the dead weight he carries. His eye fixed on Jesus, he seems to read the text 
from Matthew 11:28 that radiates from the Lord’s brow: “Come to me all you that 
labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” The syllogism can thus easily be 
discerned, for the allegory would seem to enact its argument: Christ offers con- 
solation to all who are heavy burdened, as Matthew 5:u-ı2, Isaiah 553-2 (in- 
scribed in the frame above), and Isaiah 55:6—7 (inscribed in the frame below) 
attest; humankind is beset by every kind of heavy weight, whether bodily or 
spiritually, as Mark 3:5, Isaiah 35:6, Matthew 9:20, Proverbs 27:3, Zechariah 5:6— 
8, Ecclesiasticus 3:29, Ecclesiastes 4:8, Isaiah 46:1, Matthew 23:4, Wisdom 17:20, 
Matthew 15:28, Mark 1:41-42, and Matthew 20:32-34 demonstrate (proceeding 
clockwise from upper right to upper left); therefore, Christ can be identified 
with every confidence as the living source of disburdenment put forward in 


15 On wtbeedinghen, see Boomgaert, ed., I. Deel van Dieryck Volckertsz. Coornherts Wercken, 
fol. 35r; on ghedaenten, fols. 351, 40v, 41r; on figuren, fol. 15r. 
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Scripture. He is, as the Bible superabundantly shows, the only true “levamen 
onustorum.” Alternatively, we could reverse the positions of Matthew 11:28 and 
the titulus, so that the syllogism would run: Christ is, as Scripture implies, the 
one true “levamen onustorum”; humankind is freighted by insupportable bur- 
dens of every kind; therefore, one may be assured that he promises consolation 
to all who humbly approach him, as Matthew 11:28 testifies. 

Goltzius, like Coornhert, makes his case exclusively by scriptural means. 
Every component of the central allegory, including, as we earlier saw, its al- 
lusion to the Sermon on the Mount, is scriptural. Every text and image in 
the frame is likewise scriptural. And the interaction of text and image, cen- 
terpiece and frame, sets in motion the process of comparative analogy that 
leads to confirmation of the underlying structural syllogism. Both in word and 
image, Scripture is activated as the privileged instrument of scriptural read- 
ing. The exegetical apparatus relies upon the gathering of scriptural texts and 
images—/oci—under a topical head, which in this case, interestingly, can be 
construed either as the major premise or the conclusion of the substratal syl- 
logism. The results might best be called exegetical spiritual exercises designed, 
as Coornhert himself put it, to let “Holy Scripture show herself to all who are 
truly desirous of knowledge."!6 
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CHAPTER 32 


Narrative, Ornament, and Politics in Maerten van 
Heemskerck’s Story of Esther (1564) 


Shelley Perlove 


Maerten van Heemskerck’s suite of eight prints of the Book of Esther of 1564, 
engraved by Philips Galle, is one of the most detailed interpolations of an ex- 
tremely complicated biblical tale that unfolds with multiple reversals of plot.! 
This study reveals the artist’s distinctive use of varied pictorial devices to im- 
part dramatic tension, sensual playfulness, and timely political relevance to 
the story. While Heemskerck’s practice of combining multiple scenes within 
a single work is far from unique in the visual arts, his juxtapositions and se- 
lections of incidents in this series were carefully constructed to underscore 
the acts of evil, neglect, honor, and retribution that drive the suite to its bitter 
end—the execution of Haman.? Through the use of composition, architec- 
ture, linear perspective, and repetitions of details, the artist imposes a tem- 
poral, continuous progression of events. Ornamentation and other subsidiary 
elements evoke the inner thoughts of the characters in key moments of the 
story, and the Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius offer insightful com- 
mentary. But the series is also replete with contemporary significance. When 
viewed against the backdrop of the historical events in the years preceding the 


1 I would like to thank Debra Cashion for helping with illustrations, and my anonymous review- 
er for helpful feedback. The Esther series is reproduced and documented in Ilja M. Veldman, 
compiled by, (ed.) Ger Luijten, The New Hollstein Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings 
and Woodcuts 1450-1700, Maarten van Heemskerck, Part I (Roosendaal: Koninklijke van Poll, 
1993), 132-38, New Hollstein 151-58; Peter van Coelen, Patriarchs, Angels and Prophets. The 
Old Testament in Netherlandish Printmaking (Amsterdam: Museum her Rembrandthuis, 
1996), 124-26; and Jacqueline Boonen, “Verhalen van Israëls ballingschap en vrijheidsstrijd,” 
in Het Oude Testament in de schilderkunst van de Gouden Eeuw, ed. Christian Tümpel, exh. cat. 
(Amsterdam: Joods Historisch Museum, 1991), 106-10. 

2 There are numerous precedents for this compositional technique in art, but most interest- 
ing for Heemskerck’s suite of Esther is Hans Burgkmair’s panel painting of 1528, The Story of 
Esther in the Alte Pinakothek, Munich. Heemskerck also used this device in such other print 
series as the Story of Job; see, for example, the engravings Satan Smiting Job with Boils and The 
Lord Answering Job, reproduced in Veldman, 1993, 141, New Hollstein 165, 167. 
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outbreak of the Dutch Revolt, the engravings resonate with cryptic references 
to this troubled and dangerous period of violence and persecution. 

The Book of Esther recounts the story of the salvation of the Jews in Persia, 
during the reign of King Ahasuerus (Xerxes I) from 486 to 65 BCE. His kingdom 
encompassed 127 provinces from India to Ethiopia, with its winter capital at 
Susa, where the story takes place. The text speaks of Jewish achievement while 
in exile, as well as near-genocide at the hands of the royal minister Haman. 
The agency of Jewish salvation is the Jewish Queen Esther, encouraged by her 
kinsman Mordecai. 

Like the biblical narrative itself, Heemskerck’s suite follows a circuitous 
pathway, highlighting the honoring, neglect, disgrace, and execution of mem- 
bers of Ahasuerus's court. The series begins with Esther's coronation (Fig. 32.1; 
Esth. 227-18), and continues with the following: Mordecai's disclosure of a 
plot to kill the king and the execution of the conspirators (Fig. 32.2; Esth. 2:- 
21-22); Ahasuerus grants Haman the authority to destroy the Jews (Fig. 32.3; 
Esth. 3:811); Mordecai's refusal of the raiment Esther sent him, which results 
in her learning of Haman’s decree (Esth. 41—16); Esther risks her life to appear 
before the king to invite him to a banquet (Esth. 5:1-4); Ahasuerus consults 
the chronicles to learn that he had never rewarded Mordecai for saving his life 
(Esth. 61-3); the king asks Haman how he may honor a man, but the minis- 
ter's advice backfires on him, and he must glorify his enemy Mordecai (Esth. 
6:6—11); in the culminating scene, Esther at the banquet informs the king that 
Haman will destroy her and her people, and Ahasuerus orders the hanging of 
Haman on the gallows his minister had constructed for Mordecai (Esth. 71-7). 

This biblical story enjoyed popularity in medieval and early modern his- 
tory and was variously interpreted, often to resonate with contemporary politi- 
cal events.? For Heemskerck, who spent the years 1532-36 in Italy and resided 
the rest of his life in Haarlem, the Esther story would have reminded him of 
ongoing religious and political conflicts in the Netherlands with the Spanish 
Crown. Seeking to establish religious conformity in the Low Countries, Charles v, 


3 Forthe Book of Esther and politics, Jo Carruthers, Esther Through the Centuries. (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell Publishers, 2008), 46-49. On medieval interpretations, Barry Dov Walfish, Esther 
in Medieval Garb: Jewish Interpretations of the Book of Esther in the Middle Ages (New York: 
SUNY Press, 1993). One example of a political reading of an event from the Esther narrative 
is Lucas van Leyden's engraving of 1515, The Triumph of Mordecai, which has been related to 
the triumphal entries of the future Emperor Charles V to such cities as Bruges and Leiden. 
See Jeremy Bangs, Cornelis Engebrechtsz.’s Leiden (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1979), 107-12; and 
Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver, Rembrandt's Faith: Church and Temple in the Dutch Golden 
Age (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009), 138-39. 
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FIGURE 32.1 Philips Galle, after Maerten van Heemskerck, Esther Crowned by Ahasuerus, 
‚from the series The Story of Esther, 1564, engraving, with hand coloring, 20.3 x 
24.6 cm. New Hollstein 151. 
PHOTO CREDIT: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


the Habsburg sovereign of the Netherlands (1516-55), introduced a policy of 
religious persecution in 1520, which initiated a long epoch of suffering.* The 
king issued the first of a series of dreaded royal decrees called placards (or- 
donnances, plakkaten) in 1520, whose penalties became increasingly severe 
and detestable to the population: a placard of 1522 set up a tribunal of the 
Inquisition; another in 1529 established the death penalty for heresy; in 1533 
the sovereign brought in the Inquisition in the “Spanish manner. Local resis- 
tance to the placards was intense among Catholics as well as Protestants, who 


4 Charles у set up the Netherlands Inquisition in 1522. See Jonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic. 
Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall 1477-1806 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 82. Also Alastair Duke, 
Reformation and Revolt in the Low Countries (London: Hambledon Press, 1990), 73-74. 

5 Edward Peters, Inquisition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 146. 
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FIGURE 32.2 Philips Galle, after Maerten van Heemskerck, Mordecai Overhearing the 
Treason of Bigthan and Teresh, from the series The Story of Esther, 1564, 
engraving, 20.3 x 24.5 cm. New Hollstein 152. 
PHOTO CREDIT: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


deplored the penalties. The Provincial governments especially resented their 
inability to participate in either the passage or implementation of the placards. 
Charles v declared heresy a capital crime tantamount to treason, which, in 
essence, made the Inquisition a matter solely of royal jurisdiction, to the exclu- 
sion of local councils. Pamphlets of 1548 protested these policies and spoke of 
their hatred of the “Spanish Inquisition.” 

When Charles in 1555 transferred power over the Netherlands to his son 
Philip 11, the new ruler had to deal with widespread discontent over the loss of 
religious and civic liberties. Tensions had already increased in the 1550s with 
the arrival of Calvinist preachers from Geneva, who stirred up the populace 


6 See ibid. 147, and Duke, Reformation and Revolt in the Low Countries, 73-74. 
7 Peters, Inquisition, 147. 
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FIGURE 32.3 Philips Galle, after Maerten van Heemskerck, Ahasuerus Commissions to 
Destroy the Jewish People, from the series, The Story of Esther, 1564, engraving, 
20.2 x 24.5 cm. New Hollstein 153. 
PHOTO CREDIT: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


against Catholics.? Philip reacted by exacting even harsher anti-Protestant 
laws. Another bone of contention with the Habsburgs was Philip’s religious war 
with France, which began around 1562. Philip used this conflict as an excuse to 
impose heavy taxation and force the citizenry to billet and provision Spanish 
troops in the Netherlands.? In 1558, when France was no longer a threat, the 
local states general objected to Philip’s continued tax demands and called for 


8 Israel, Dutch Republic, 101-05. 

9 Ibid. 39, 130. On financing the Habsburg-Valois war in the Netherlands see James D. Tracy, 
A Financial Revolution in the Habsburg Netherlands: Renten and Renteniers in the County of 
Holland 1515-1565 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 75-91. 
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the total withdrawal of Spanish troops. Riots broke out in the late 1550s, as the 
citizenry attempted to rescue “heretics” from prison before their executions.!° 

When Philip left the Netherlands in 1559, his half-sister Margaret of Parma 
became governess. The people despised her chief minister, Cardinal Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvelle, for his arbitrary appointments of bishops who favored 
the Inquisition." Scathing caricatures, pamphlets, and masquerades referred to 
Granvelle as the “red dragon,’ “the arch-villain" and “pig of Spain"? Opposition 
to the cardinal became so intense that he was compelled to step down as min- 
ister in 1564, the same year the Esther suite was completed. 

In their abuse of power and implementation of the dreaded Inquisition, the 
Habsburg rulers and their ministers might well have reminded Heemskerck of 
the evil minister Haman, whose decree against the Jews was intended to de- 
stroy those of another faith. As a citizen of Haarlem, Heemskerck would have 
sympathized with his compatriots in the Northern Netherlands who opposed 
the Spanish Crown. The artist admired the humanism of his fellow-Haarlemer 
and engraver of his own designs, Dirck Volckertszoon Coornhert, a philoso- 
pher and theologian who wrote treatises promoting moral behavior and re- 
ligious toleration.!? Another humanist close to Heemskerck was Hadrianus 
Junius, who collaborated with the artist and supplied the Latin verses for the 
Story of Esther.4 An engraving from his Cycle of Vicissitudes of Human Affairs 
of 1564 (no. 7) affirms Heemskerck’s position on toleration, since it depicts the 


10 On 4 October 1564, for example, a crowd threw stones to prevent an execution and the 
authorities reacted by promising a pardon for those revealing the names of the perpetra- 
tors. See Félix van der Taelen, Les pays-bas dans les temps anciens; La Belgique, l'Inquisition 
(Brussels: Muquardt, 1866), 72. 

11 There is reason to believe that Granvelle was actually not responsible for introducing 
the Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands, but his contemporaries cast full blame on 
him anyway. See Maurice Van Durme, “Les Granvelle au service des Habsbourg,” in Les 
Granvelle et les anciens Pays-Bas, eds. Krista De Jonge and Gustaaf Janssens (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 2000), 29. 

12 Ibid, зо, 63-64, nos. 176-78. 

13 Оп Coornhert’s ideas see Wercken waer van eenige noyt voor desen gedrucht гуп 
(Amsterdam: Jacob Aertsz. Colom, 1620) vol. 1, fols. 16, 186; vol. 3, fol. 97. 

14 Fora detailed discussion of Heemskerck's relations with Dirk Volkertszz. Coornhert and 
Hadrianus Junius, see Ilja M. Veldman, Maaerten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism 
in the Sixteenth Century (Maarsen; Gary Schwartz, 1977), 55-112. Also Ilja M. Veldman, 
“Maerten van Heemskerck's visie op het geloof, Bulletin van her Rijksmuseum 35 (1987): 
193-210. 
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figure of Humility riding in triumph on her chariot Tolerance with her daugh- 
ter Реасе.15 

The Esther suite included Junius’s Latin inscriptions, which offer insights 
on the prints. Heemskerck closely adhered to the canonical text of the Book of 
Esther, with the exception of one episode that was drawn from the Apocrypha, 
the later additions to the story that appeared in the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible known as the Septuagint. 

The queen kneels before the king in Esther Crowned by Ahasuerus (Fig. 32.1; 
Esth. 2:17-18). As told in Esth. 2:17, she receives this honor because “the king 
loved Esther more than all the other women,” but she kept her Jewish iden- 
tity a secret, as Mordecai advised. The queen comports herself with modesty; 
her crossed hands over her chest are reminiscent of the pose of the Virgin of 
the Annunciation. This visual connection is more than coincidental, since the 
Coronation of Mary and Esther's crowning were typically juxtaposed in typo- 
logical relationships in the Biblia Pauperum of the 14th century. As in all the 
prints of the suite, the chief action takes place on a stepped platform; and in 
this case, it is strewn with flowers invoking the king's love for his bride. In the 
left foreground the royal canine rests in quiet contentment on a lower step, 
in alignment with the king. This is the first of many appearances of this dog, 
whose posture and behavior complement the action and mood of the various 
scenes. The decorative details of the throne play a part in the narrative: the 
smiling lioness with large breasts looks on with light-hearted, sensual pleasure, 
suggesting the sexual thoughts of the king; and the bearded head on the back 
of the throne seems a grave witness, perhaps foreboding Ahasuerus’s evil de- 
cree, instigated by Haman, to kill the Jews. These witty details are entertaining, 
but also impart ominous drama to the scene. 

The setting is festive, the piers and columns hung with garlands. The fig- 
ure with a pointed hat and full beard, standing in front of a column, must be 
Mordecai, since he broadly gestures towards Esther's honoring, which he had 
orchestrated (Esth. 2: 8-11). On the right, in the distance, numerous guests have 
gathered under a tent for the extravagant banquet the king ordered in Esther's 
honor. Soldiers in contemporary dress are also present at the far right near a 
column. Such military figures in armor, holding their weapons, appear in six 
out of eight prints of the series." While soldiers are not mentioned in the Story 


15 Reproduced in Veldman, 1977, 139, Fig. 91. 

16 See on Esther typology, Shelley Perlove, “Guercino’s Esther before Ahasuerus and Cardinal 
Lorenzo Magalotti, Bishop of Ferrara,’ Artibus et Historiae nr.ıg (1989): 135-36. 

17 For prints in the series that include soldiers see, for example, Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 
134-39, New Hollstein 151-53, 156—58. 
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of Esther, their inclusion in the suite invokes the despised presence of Spanish 
troops in the Netherlands. 

In the second print of Heemskerck’s series, Mordecai Overhearing the 
Treason of Bigthan and Teresh (Esth. 2:19-23), Mordecai sits at the royal gate, 
where he overhears the two court eunuchs plot to kill the king (Fig. 32.2). His 
deeply expressive, worried gaze confronts us directly, and his Jewish identity 
is underscored by the pseudo Hebrew letters on the hem of his garment. A 
Jew in exile, he is a loyal citizen who saves the life of his king. The architec- 
tural space at the right is carefully measured and ordered by linear perspective, 
and the buildings adhere to the architectural style of the Italian Renaissance 
that Heemskerck encountered in Italy.!® The events that ensue take place in 
the quiet street at the right and proceed from the foreground to the middle 
ground, then on to the far distance, moving the plot through space and time. 
These events unfold quickly, one after the other, as in Esth. 2:22-23. The figural 
groupings set forth the action: in the foreground, Mordecai informs Esther of 
the conspiracy against the king; the queen then speaks with Ahasuerus in the 
doorway in the middle ground; and in the distance, on the bridge, the Persian 
monarch commands an aide to carry out the execution of the eunuchs, which 
takes place on the gallows under the bridge. While the hanging is but a tiny 
detail in the background, the orthogonal lines of perspective leading to this 
distant point give prominence to this scene signifying the ultimate carriage 
of justice. Junius’s Latin inscription justifies the hanging: “It was fitting for the 
Eunuchs, ready to kill the king, to pay (their) deserved penalty on the cross of 
treachery.”!9 

The next print in the suite, Ahasuerus Commissions to Destroy the Jewish 
People (Esth. 4:7-15), focuses upon the initiation of Haman’s plan to kill the 
Jews, plunder their goods, and enrich the king’s treasury (Fig. 32.3). The space 
is divided into thirds with three distinct, but related scenes. At the center, at 
the top of the steps, the commanding figure of Ahasuerus conveys his signet 
ring to his minister, giving Haman the authority to implement the evil decree 
(Esth. 3:9). Interestingly enough, the dog, at the left, briskly scratches itself, 
perhaps to mirror Haman’s insatiable itch for power and revenge. With a fierce 
look on his face and his arm akimbo, the king’s minister is arrogant and cruel 


18 бее Christian Hülsen and Hermann Egger, Die Römischen Skizzenbücher von Marten van 
Heemskerk, vol. ı (Berlin: Julius Bard, 1913). 

19 Iam grateful to Benjamin Fortson, Professor of Greek and Latin Language, Literature and 
Historical Linguistics, University of Michigan, for his translation of Junius’s Latin inscrip- 
tions. For the original Latin of all the inscriptions see Veldman, Hollstein, Heemskerck, 
1993, 132-33, 138. 
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in demeanor. The Latin inscription comments upon Haman’s fierce anti-Semi- 
tism: “In order for fierce Haman to appease his hatred of the circumcised race, 
he enacts a bitter proclamation (directed) against their throats.” 

Ahasuerus at the center points to a room at the left, where Haman appears 
again, commanding the king’s secretaries to quickly write, translate into many 
languages, and distribute the decrees in every province of the realm, in time 
for the extermination scheduled by lot on the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month of Adar (Esth. 3:12-15). The papers on the table and pinned to the walls, 
which are reminiscent of contemporary pamphlets, invoke the hated “plac- 
ards” or royal decrees of the Netherlands Inquisition. Heemskerck certainly 
was well aware of the harsh measures perpetrated by the Spanish against so- 
called heretics in the Netherlands. He would have heard about the executions 
of Anabaptists in Haarlem in 1534 and the burning of heretics in front of the 
Amsterdam town hall of 1546. The artist was present in Haarlem for public 
executions that took place there in 1539.20 

On the right of the same print, the space before a large palace is filled with 
a dense, milling crowd. This street scene contrasts with the more orderly out- 
door spaces in Mordecai Overhearing, where justice is served for the two eu- 
nuchs (Fig. 32.2). The mob-like scene at the right in Ahasuerus Commissions is 
unusual for the iconography of the Esther story, but may infer the “confusion” 
in Susa that occurred after the issuing of the decrees, as in Esth. 3:15. The surg- 
ing crowd, moreover, may remind viewers of contemporary riots in the Low 
Countries that erupted when citizens attempted to rescue condemned “her- 
etics” from executions. 

The arrangement of episodes in the following engraving, Esther’s Servants 
Telling her of Mordecai's Refusal of the Raiment (Esth. 4:1-17), is different from 
the others, since the narrative begins in the far background, and moves for- 
ward to the foreground.?! In the distance, on the steps of a monumental build- 
ing, a small figure of Mordecai in sackcloth mourns the decree against the Jews 
near the palace gate; he appears again in the middle ground, where he refuses 
the garments offered by Esther's servant. The city is quiet; the orthogonal lines 
of perspective lead to the royal precinct that lies beyond the gate. 

The queen sits in the portico at the left, where the yarn and basket on the 
floor, and the four books on the table, invoke her domesticity and pursuit of 
knowledge. She is dismayed to receive back the garments sent to Mordecai 


20 Israel Dutch Republic, 87, 89. 

21 Fora reproduction see Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 135, New Hollstein 154 and online, 
Spaightwood Galleries, accessed 13 May 2017, http://www.spaightwoodgalleries.com/ 
Media/Old Masters/Galle Heem Esther Mordecai jpg. 
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(Esth. 4:4). She has not yet learned of the decree against the Jews that caused 
Mordecaito don sackcloth. The final episode of this scene, however, takes place 
in her private chamber on the upper floor, where Esther, having learned of the 
decree, fasts with her maidservants, as she commanded all Jews to do (Esth. 
4:16). Her servants weep wildly, but the queen quietly kneels in prayer at the 
left. The Book of Esther does not include references to God and only mentions 
her fasting, while the Apocryphal Additions to the Book of Esther (14:3-19) 
emphasize her prayers. The artist, here, displays his biblical knowledge by con- 
sulting both sources and employs the Apocryphal detail to invoke the role of 
divine intercession in the narrative. Junius’s Latin inscription similarly focuses 
upon Esther's pious entreaty to the Lord: “While you, Queen, ponder the joy- 
less destruction of your race, as a suppliant you importune heaven with your 
prayers”. 

In Esther before Ahasuerus, Inviting Him for a Banquet, the queen risks 
the death penalty by appearing before the king unbidden.?? A tiny figure of 
Mordecai, still wearing sackcloth, sits at the base of a long staircase outside the 
palace. This detail closely resembles the small figure of Mordecai in sackcloth 
in the background of the preceding print in the series, Esther's Servants. It is 
amusing to find him once again in this scene, but his reappearance reminds 
the viewer that Mordecai must be vigilant, since the dreaded edict of genocide 
still threatens him and his people. 

With her hands raised in fear, Esther is deferential before the king. Here sub- 
sidiary, decorative details offer varying reactions to her forbidden entry. The 
grimacing head on the armrest of the throne is appropriately menacing, but 
the whimsical hybrid octopus at the back of the throne is bemused, suggesting 
perhaps the monarch’s pleasure in seeing her. The contented dog also senses 
the king’s benevolence. Ahasuerus forgives her with the touch of his scepter 
(Esth. 5:1-3). Emboldened by her husband's kindness, Esther invites him and 
Haman to a banquet (Esth. 5:4). 

Thus the queen triumphs over the threat of death in this scene. The Dutch 
artist, Lucas van Leyden in 1518, portrayed the same event from the Book of 
Esther (B. 31) and also produced a contemporary woodcut cycle of the Power 
of Women, where beauty and love serve as weapons for females to influence 
or overpower powerful males; usually these females are taken to be dangerous 
and negative (Delilah, Bathsheba, even Eve), but some are heroes instead, in- 
cluding the courageous Judith, Jael, and Esther. Together these virtuous figures 


22 For a reproduction see Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 133, New Hollstein 155, and online, 
Rhode Island School of Design, accessed 13 May 2017: http:/ /risdmuseum.org/art design/ 
objects/10095 esther before ahasuerus inviting him for a banquet. 
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comprise the “three worthy Jewish women” in cycles of pagans, Christians, 
and Jews.?? In 1560, only four years before Heemskerck produced the Story of 
Esther suite, the artist designed a series, engraved by Philips Galle (ca. 1560), 
of eight biblical heroines of both the Old and New Testaments: Jael, Ruth, 
Abigail, Judith, Esther, Susannah, the Virgin Mary, and Mary Magdalene.?* In 
the engraving devoted to Esther, the queen stands in the center, holding in 
one hand a scepter of royal authority, and in the other an open book, the latter 
containing the decrees saving her people.25 The scene of her forbidden entry 
to entreat the king is shown at the right, the execution of Haman on the left. 
Thus Heemskerck’s image of the Jewish queen in this series of 1560 is wholly 
consistent with his later characterization of her heroism in the Story of Esther. 

The next print, Ahasuerus Consulting the Book of Chronicles, portrays the 
king in bed, where after a sleepless night, he learns from the chronicles that 
Mordecai was never recognized for saving his life (Esth. 6: 1-3).26 Here again 
ornamentation adds an exotic, witty note to the bedroom setting; a sleeping 
Egyptian sphinx at the foot of the bed alludes to eastern mysteries of sleep 
that eluded the sovereign that night. In ironic contrast to the king's wishes to 
reward Mordecai at this moment, the gallows ordered by Haman to execute 
Mordecai appear outside the doorway. 

Shortly after the king hears the chronicle read, Haman enters the room 
(Esth. 6:6). In the print Ahasuerus Consulting Haman (Esth. 6:6-п) the king 
and Haman converse as the dog growls at the evil courtier.2” The king's minister 


23 Н. Diane Russell, “Heroines and Worthy Women,’ in Eva/Ave: Woman in Renaissance and 
Baroque Prints, exh. cat. (Washington D.C.: National Gallery of Art, 1990), 29-73, esp. 36- 
39, no. 1 (Hans Burgkmair, Esther, Judith, and Jael); and 53, no. 15 (Lucas van Leyden, Esther 
before Ahasuerus). 

24 Reproduced in Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 223-26, New Hollstein 265-72, and at the 
British Museum Collection Online, accessed 13 May 2017: http://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
research/collection_online/search.aspx?searchText=heemskerck+exemplary+women. 

25 Reproduced in Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 225, New Hollstein 269, and at the British 
Museum Collection Online, accessed 13 May 2017, http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/ 
collection online/collection object details.aspx?objectId-1532515&partId-1&searchText 
=heemskerck+esther&page=1. 

26 Reproduced in ibid., 136, New Hollstein 156, and at the British Museum Collection Online: 
http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/collection_online/collection_object_details 
.aspx?objectId-1531224& partId-1&search Text-heemskerck-esther&page-1. 

27 Reproduced in ibid. 137, and at the British Museum Collection Online: http://www 
.britishmuseum.org/research/collection online/collection object details.aspx?object 
Id=1531224&partld=ı&searchText=heemskerck+testher&page=ı. See also Spaightwood 
Galleries, accessed 13 May 2017: http://www.spaightwoodgalleries.com/Media/Old 
 Masters/Galle Heem A Haman.jpg. 
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had come to ask permission to execute Mordecai, but the monarch instead 
asks him how he may honor a man loyal to him. Believing the king is referring 
to himself, Haman replies that the person should be paraded in glory on horse- 
back through the streets. In a twist of the plot, the king’s minister is compelled 
to honor his enemy Mordecai in just this way.?® This episode takes place in 
the right background of the engraving, where two minarets flanking a build- 
ing invoke a fanciful Persian setting. The inscription underscores the jealous 
rancor of Mordecai’s enemies who witness the Jew’s glorification: “Mordecai 
is carried in, proud in his royal attire and purple raiment, and (this) intensifies 
the envy of a bloodthirsty enemy.” In the image, a group of angry (anti-Semitic) 
bystanders in front of the palace gesture menacingly towards Mordecai. Such 
mob hostility is not mentioned in the Esther story, but could inflect contempo- 
rary street violence in the Netherlands. 

The final engraving of the suite, Esther Accusing Haman at the Banquet 
(Esth. 7:1-7), focuses upon the queen’s banquet, where she reveals Haman's 
plot to annihilate her and her people.?? As in the coronation scene, the flow- 
ers strewn on the floor evoke the king’s love for his queen, which drives the 
plot towards its conclusion. In the small bedroom above the doorway, the king 
discovers Haman entreating Esther for mercy in her bedroom. Enraged to find 
his minister in intimacy with her, Ahasuerus condemns him to death (Esth. 7: 
7-8). The resolution of justice occurs in the scene through the doorway, where 
Haman hangs on the gallows he built for Mordecai. 

Thus, through the use of wry ornamental elements, enlightening inscrip- 
tions, a sophisticated handling of composition and architecture, and the 
repetition of detail, Heemskerck recounted a complicated story in a lucid, de- 
lightful, and dramatic manner. The whimsical elements in these works, how- 
ever, were not just intended for amusement. On a deeper, more profound level, 
the witty ornaments mock the foolhardy stupidity of a vain and capricious 
ruler, who empowered his chief minister to commit genocide against those of 
another religion. Ahasuerus and Haman may well have reminded the artist of 
King Philip 11 or Margaret of Parma and their ministers. In view of these possi- 
ble connections with contemporary events, the witty, light-hearted ornaments 


28 Compare with discussion of Rembrandt's Triumph of Mordecai in Shelley Perlove, “An 
Irenic Vision of Utopia: Rembrandt’s Triumph of Mordecai and the New Jerusalem,’ 
Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 56 (1993): 38-60. 

29 Reproduced in Veldman, Heemskerck, 1993, 137, New Hollstein 158, and online 
at the Boijmans Collection, accessed 13 May 2017: http://collectie.boijmans.nl/ 
images/9oox450 65863.jpg. 
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in the engravings may have served as a distraction, diverting Spanish attention 
from a more seditious, political reading of the suite. 
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CHAPTER 33 


Disgust and Desire: Responses to Rembrandt’s 
Nudes 


Stephanie S. Dickey 


Rembrandt van Rijn has long been credited with uncompromising fidelity to 
nature, particularly in his rendering of the human form. Scholars have ana- 
lyzed this quality, and the history of critical reactions to it, primarily in terms 
of the classical ideal, inferring that Rembrandt disdained the academic rules 
and standards current in artistic training and theory of his time.! This paper 
contributes to the historiography of Rembrandt criticism by examining a 
strangely persistent and intense reaction to a fraught feature of his imagery? 
Over several centuries of writing about Rembrandt, the term 'disgust' recurs 
surprisingly often, particularly in encounters with his etchings of the female 
nude. My analysis is concerned with what this reveals about viewer response 
more than with artistic intention. While distaste for Rembrandt's naturalism 
has been explained in theoretical terms, disgust is a personal, even visceral 
reaction that has implications beyond objective critical analysis. Two prints, 
Nude Woman Seated on a Mound (c. 1631), and Woman at the Bath with a Hat 
beside Her (1658), exemplify Rembrandt's approach to the female nude at dif- 
ferent points in his career (Figs. 33.1 and 33.2).? As I will show, the application 
of the term ‘disgusting’ to such images has remained consistent but has also 
evolved in meaningful ways. 


1 See Seymour Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1953); Jan 
Emmens, Rembrandt en de regels van de kunst (Amsterdam: G. A. van Oorschot, 1979); Eric 
Jan Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 
2006). 

2 A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the College Art Association annual 
meeting in 2014. 

з OnRembrandts figure studies, see especially Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude; idem., 
"The Nude, the Artist and the Model: The Case of Rembrandt,’ in The Nude and the Norm 
in the Early Modern Low Countries, eds. Karolien De Clippel, Katharina Van Cauteren and 
Katlijne Van der Stighelen (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011), 11-34; Judith Noorman and David de 
Witt, eds., Rembrandt's Naked Truth: Drawing Nude Models in the Golden Age (Amsterdam, 
Museum het Rembrandthuis, 2016). 
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FIGURE 33.1 Rembrandt van Rijn, Nude Woman seated on a Mound, ca. 1631, etching, second 
state of two, 177 x 160 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. RP-P-OB-260. 


Recent scientific studies have shown that as a response to visual stimuli, dis- 
gust has cultural, psychological, and physiological dimensions. By borrowing 
from this line of inquiry, my approach parallels the developing field of neuro- 
arthistory in recognizing that visual response is a product of instinct as well as 
reason.* I hope to shed light on the elements of Rembrandt's work that prompt 


4 See, e.g., Ulrich Heinen, “Huygens, Rubens and Medusa: Reflecting the Passions in Paintings, 
with Some Considerations of Neuroscience in Art History,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek 60 (2010): 151-178. For the study of disgust, see further below. 
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FIGURE 33.2 Rembrandt van Rijn, Woman at the Bath with a Hat beside Her, 1658, etching, 
first state of two, 155 x 128 mm, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. RP-P-OB-261. 


such a strong reaction, and more broadly on the personal and social implica- 
tions of interacting with works of art. 

The fact that most publications on Rembrandt have been written by men 
is a by-product of societal norms, but for the present analysis it cannot be 
dismissed. The depiction of the female body by male artists for male viewers 
has long been a central project of European art, designed to produce pleasure 
by stimulating both aesthetic approbation and erotic desire. I will refer to 
this premise as an erotic compact between artist and viewer. In the high art 
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tradition, the intensity of the appeal to pleasure is kept decorously in check 
by maintaining a perceptual distance between the aesthetic performance 
and the imaginative acts of touch and sensation it invites—for instance, by 
staging a sexual encounter as a tryst between classical gods rather than mere 
mortals. In the arts of the early modern Netherlands, the erotic compact was 
widely thematized in narrative subjects drawn from mythology (Perseus and 
Andromeda) and the Bible (Susanna and the Elders), and in depictions of the 
female figure on its own. 

A key component of the power of images for early modern viewers was the 
artist’s ability to create an illusion of life. As Eric Jan Sluijter has shown, the 
seductive power of deceivingly lifelike images was well-enough understood 
in the seventeenth century to prompt fulminations by conservative Dutch 
moralists.5 Modern neuroscience confirms that they were right to worry: the 
sight of a convincing image can cause the same physiological response as the 
equivalent motif viewed ‘in the flesh.® Conversely, art that calls attention to 
itself as art—for instance, through classical idealization—can mitigate this 
instinctive response.” 

As I have argued elsewhere, the (male) viewer of the pleasingly rendered 
female figure stands to gain both a frisson of sexual arousal and an affirmation 
of his own self-worth.? Theorists have long equated ideal aesthetic beauty with 
the figure of the beautiful woman, the motif described by Arnold Houbraken 
(1718) as “the most glorious subject of the artist’s brush”. By seeing and desir- 
ing her image, the viewer affirms both his masculine potency and his good 
taste. But what happens when the woman is not beautiful? And, more disturb- 
ingly, what happens when the woman is not beautiful, but the image is still 
seductive? 


5 Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude; idem., Seductress of Sight (Zwolle: Waanders, 2000); 
see also David de Witt, “Rembrandt's Moral Caution: Concerning the Beautiful Female Nude,” 
in Naked Truth, eds. Noorman and de Witt, 45-61, esp. 49-52. 

See Heinen, “Huygens, Rubens, and Medusa.” 

See, for instance, Noah N. H. Van Dongen, Jan W. Van Strien, and Katinka Dijkstra, “Implicit 
emotion regulation in the context of viewing artworks: ERP evidence in response to pleasant 
and unpleasant pictures,’ Brain and Cognition 107 (2016): 48-54. 

8 Stephanie S. Dickey, “Damsels in distress: gender and emotion in seventeenth-century 
Netherlandish art,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 60 (2010): 53-81. 

g Arnold Houbraken, De groote schouburgh der Nederlantsche konstschilders en schilderessen, 
2nd ed., 3 vols. (‘s-Gravenhage: J. Swart, C. Boucquet, en M. Gaillard, 1753), 1: 261 (“En wat zyn 
naakte vrouwtjes aanbelangt, de heerlykste voorwerpen voor ‘t konstpenceel, en daar alle 
berugte meesters van ouds af, al hun vlyt op hebben gelegt”); cf. Sluijter, “The Nude,’ 15. 
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Houbraken studied with Rembrandt's pupil Samuel van Hoogstraten, whose 
treatise of 1678 is filled with reminiscences of his student days, including a 
passage that may be the first to apply the term ‘disgust’ to Rembrandt’s nudes. 
“When I look through my old Academy drawings,” he writes, “I regret that in 
our youth we were given such meagre instruction therein; for it is no more 
work to copy a graceful pose than an unpleasant and disgusting (walgelijk) 
one."? In Rembrandt’s studio in the 1640s, Van Hoogstraten and his contem- 
poraries drew from the male nude, but his advice extends to female figures, 
too. When sketching your models, he writes, do not depict them engaged in 
some ordinary action, but arrange their poses according to the graceful lan- 
guage of dance. In the late 1650s, Rembrandt drew and etched nude female 
models seated in the studio (e.g., Fig. 33.2) in just the sort of prosaic poses 
that Van Hoogstraten cautioned against twenty years later." As several authors 
have observed, these studies were exceptional in calling attention to the real 
circumstances of posing, surrounding the models with quotidian accessories 
rather than the symbolic attributes that might transform them into goddesses.!? 
In contrast, the scribbly suggestion of an outdoor setting in the earlier Nude 
Woman seated on a Mound (Fig. 33.1) invokes the tradition of classical bathers 
such as Venus, Diana, and Callisto. Although it has recently been argued that 
Rembrandt did not actually draw the female nude from life until the 1650s,? 


10 Samuel van Hoogstraten, Inleyding tot de hooge schole der schilderkonst (Rotterdam: 
Francois van Hoogstraten, 1678), 294 (“Zeker, ik beklaeg my, wanneer ik mijn oude 
Academiteykeningen overzie, dat men ons daer van in onze jonkheyd zoo spaerich heeft 
onderrecht; daer het niet meer arbeyt is een graeffelijk postuur, dan een onaengenaem en 
walgelijk na te volgen.”); see also Noorman and de Witt, Naked Truth, 17 and 36. 

11 Hoogstraten, Inleyding, 294 (“Zie dan toe, waneer gy het beelt of ‘t model in postuur stelt, 
dat het niet alleen dit of dat schijnt te doen, maer dat deeze doening nae de Dansleydige 
kunst vertoont wort”). See also, for instance, Woman half-dressed beside a Stove; for digi- 
tal images of several states in the British Museum (inv. 1848,0911.99; F,5.148; 1848,0911.100; 
1842,1112.43; 1910,0212.365), see British Museum Collection Online, accessed 21 Nov 2016, 
http://www. britishmuseum.org/research/collection_online/search.aspx. For the life 
drawings and prints of the 1640s, see Alison McNeil Kettering, “Rembrandt and the Male 
Nude,” in Aemulatio. Imitation, Emulation and Invention in Netherlandish Art from 1500 to 
1800. Essays in Honor of Eric Jan Sluijter, ed. Anton М.А. Boschloo et al. (Zwolle: Waanders 
2011), 248-262; Noorman and de Witt, Naked Truth, 117-126. 

12 Svetlana Alpers, Rembrandt’s Enterprise: The Studio and the Market (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1988), 34-57, esp. 55; Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude, 294-298; 
Michael Zell, “Graphic Images: Rembrandt's Printed Nudes,’ in Naked Truth, ed., Noorman 
and de Witt, 87-99. 

13 Erna Kok, “The Female Nude from Life: On Studio Practice and Beholder Fantasy, in The 
Nude and the Norm, eds. De Clippel, et al., 35-50. 
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this bold figure strikes the modern viewer as far more stridently unidealized 
than the pensive models that populate the later studies, and it is this early 
work that modern scholars tend to associate with critiques of Rembrandt's 
approach.!* However, as noted by Erik Hinterding, Nude Woman seated on a 
Mound must have been widely admired in its own time, since it was reprinted 
repeatedly and copied by Wenzel Hollar.!? Seventeenth-century admiration 
for Peter Paul Rubens’s opulent nudes should make it clear that the sensu- 
ous appeal of soft female flesh was appreciated then more than it is today. 
Significantly, early commentators were less troubled by the early etchings than 
by the later ones. As we will see, pose (and its appeal to the imagination) mat- 
tered more than bodily proportion, as did suggestions of imperfection or age. 
Often quoted is the playwright Andries Pels’s complaint (1681) that 
Rembrandt's model tended to be no “Greek Venus" but rather “a laundress 
or turf-treader” with drooping breasts, misshapen hands, and garter marks. 
Houbraken repeated this passage verbatim. Both writers seem mystified that 
an artist of Rembrandt's talents would make such poor choices, which he is 
said to have justified by insistence on nature as his only source.!6 Other artists 
were also criticized for choosing imperfect models. These were often family 
members, but in the case of women willing to pose in the nude, they might be 
prostitutes—a factor that adds a class element to the disgust experienced by 
elite male viewers.!” As Sluijter states, "The tension between the prestigious 
position of the nude [in art theory] and the anxieties caused by the sexual 
overtones implicit in the portrayal and observation of the nude female body 
by men—aggravated when it was the artist's explicit purpose to represent the 


14 Eg., Kenneth Clark, The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form, 2nd ed. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), 338-339 (discussed further below). 

15 Erik Hinterding, Rembrandt Etchings from the Frits Lugt Collection (Bussum: Thoth, and 
Paris: Fondation Custodia, 2008), 357. 

16 Andries Pels, Het gebruik en misbruik des toneels (Amsterdam: Albertus Magnus, 1681), 
36; Houbraken, Groote Schouburgh, 268; cf. Clark, The Nude, 339; Sluijter, Rembrandt 
and the Female Nude, 195-201; idem., “The Nude”, 11-15; Noorman and de Witt, Naked 
Truth, 53. 

17 бее Stephanie S. Dickey, “Rembrandt and Saskia: Art, Commerce, and the Poetics 
of Portraiture,” in Rethinking Rembrandt, eds. Alan Chong and Michael Zell (Zwolle: 
Waanders, 2002), 17-47; Volker Manuth, “As Stark Naked as Could Possibly Be Painted’: 
the Reputation of the Nude Female Model in the Age of Rembrandt,’ in Rembrandt's 
Women, ed. Julia Lloyd-Williams (Edinburgh: National Galleries of Scotland, and London: 
Royal Academy, 2001), 48-53; Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude, 313-315; idem., 
“The Nude,’ 24-25. 
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greatest possible lifelikeness—made the female nude a field that was tradi- 
tionally full of pitfalls.”8 

Here, I want to call attention to the haptic character of Pels’s description. It 
is not lifelikeness itself that troubles him, but the sight of a female figure with 
sagging, misshapen flesh. Houbraken links Rembrandt’s unappealing nudes 
with his inability to paint hands in portraits: at worst, they can resemble the 
hands of “an old wrinkled woman” (een oude berimpelde Bes), and the viewer 
must inevitably react with disgust (men van walgen moet).!? 

As Sluijter notes, the hat in Woman at the Bath with a Hat beside Her 
(Fig. 33.2) is that of a man, heightening the scene's erotic potential.?? Yet, in the 
first catalogue raisonné of Rembrandt's etchings (Paris, 1751), Edmé-Frangois 
Gersaint considers the model an aged and dessicated figure “dont la vue est un 
vrai remede damour”.?! The English translation (1752) calls her “an old Woman 
Bathing, her Face is very disgusting, and her Body, which is turned to the Right, 
is lean and shrivelled"22 By twenty-first century standards, this model appears 
neither old nor overly thin, and to some viewers her downcast face might 
signal an engaging interiority. Historically, however, this was clearly not the 
case. In describing her as a remedy against desire, Gersaint confirms both the 
presumption of the erotic compact and Rembrandt's contravention of it. His 
strong reaction to her facial expression is also significant. In contrast to the 
slyly smiling Woman Seated on a Mound (Fig. 33.1), who provocatively address- 
es the viewer, this woman turns aside, as if tired or even reluctant to pose. The 
erotic compact has been broken not only by Rembrandt but also by his model, 
who sullenly refuses to play along. 

The second catalogue raisonné of Rembrandt’s etchings was compiled by 
Daniel Daulby in Liverpool (1796). It is not well-known that the introduction 
was supplied by Daulby’s brother-in-law William Roscoe.?? Showing remark- 
able open-mindedness, Daulby writes in his catalogue entry that Woman at 
the Bath with a Hat beside Her “does not appear by any means so disgusting as 


18 Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude, 15. 

19 Houbraken, Groote Schouburgh, 261—262. Sluijter, in "The Nude" and elsewhere, has ana- 
lyzed the form and context of Rembrandt imperfect figures with attention to the depic- 
tion of skin and flesh; my goal here is to eludicate the instinctual nature of the response 
these images provoke. 

20 Sluijter, Rembrandt and the Female Nude, 296. 

21 _ Edmé-Frangois Gersaint, Catalogue raisonné de toutes les Pieces qui forment l'Oeuvre de 
Rembrandt ... (Paris: Hochereau, 1751), 156, Cat. 191. 

22 _ Edmé-Frangois Gersaint, A Catalogue and Description of the Etchings of Rembrandt Van- 
Rhyn ... (London: T. Jefferys, 1752), 126, Cat. 191. 

23 Непгу Roscoe, The Life of William Roscoe, vol. 1 (London: T. Cadell, 1833), 227. 
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Gersaint has represented”.”* Roscoe, however, states that Rembrandt's “acad- 
emy figures are meagre, squalid, and vulgar, and his representations of the 
female character are disgusting in a high degree: the heads being in general dis- 
proportionally large, the limbs and extremities ill drawn, and diminutive, and 
the skin appearing to hang in wrinkles over a corpulent and ill-formed mass of 
flesh”. As a collector and scholar of the Italian Renaissance, Roscoe readily con- 
trasted Rembrandt’s approach with “the chaste and elegant representations of 
the Italian masters"?5 The outlines of this critique are familiar, but a signifi- 
cant detail is Roscoe's description of the Italian ideal as "chaste" In contrast, 
by being both “squalid” and seductive, Rembrandt's nudes threaten to confront 
the viewer with the unmediated reality of his own instinctive Яеѕігеѕ.26 

This discourse anticipates the critical distinction between the naked and 
the nude established by Kenneth Clark in The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form 
(1956). Of another early etching, Diana at the Bath, Clark writes that the artist's 
"eye has dwelt on every baggy shape, every humiliating pucker, everything, in 
fact, that the convention of the nude obliterates but that Rembrandt is de- 
termined we shall see”. Regarding Nude Woman Seated on a Mound (Fig. 33.1), 
Clark observes that “few young women in Amsterdam ... can have had so huge 
and shapeless a stomach. We can hardly bring our eyes to dwell on her" For 
Clark, these two etchings are “some of the most unpleasing, not to say disgust- 
ing, pictures ever produced by a great artist". He deems the etchings of 1658 less 
shocking but, like Gersaint, wonders why Rembrandt “prefers the Gothic hulk 
of an old body to the comely proportions of a young one" Despite his apparent 
revulsion, Clark justifies the artist's approach as “a kind of defiant honesty" 
coupled with pity for the human condition.? There is a striking continuity, in 
both the critique itself and the intensity of its language, between Clark's com- 
ments and those of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century (male) authors. 

My thesis here is that this consistent pattern reflects the instinctive nature 
of erotic disgust. The following brief account relies on research into the na- 
ture of disgust from the perspectives of aesthetics, philosophy, psychology, 
and neuroscience, for which Aurel Kolnai's 1929 essay, "Der Ekel" provides the 


24 Daniel Daulby, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Rembrandt ... (Liverpool: J. M’Creery, 
1796), 126, Cat. 191. 

25 Ibid., ix-x. 

26 Colin McGinn, The Meaning of Disgust (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 131, 
states, "What we are really disgusted at is ourselves—for our pathology of desire." 

27 Clark, The Nude, 338-41. 
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foundation.?? Winfried Menninghaus and Carolyn Korsmeyer have traced the 
history of disgust in aesthetic theory, locating its origins in Plato and Socrates 
and its codification as a theoretical construct in eighteenth-century writers 
such as Kant, Hegel, Lessing, and Winckelmann.?? Evidence is less explicit for 
Rembrandt's milieu, but the sources cited above suggest that the collective 
perceptions of later scientists and philosophers were shared, if less cogently 
articulated, by viewers of art in Rembrandt's century. 

Disgust is often considered an essential emotion, along with happiness, sad- 
ness, fear, anger, and surprise. It surpasses other emotions in being visceral 
and automatic, sometimes taking the form of nausea and even vomiting, yet it 
is also a social emotion: we experience it only as we mature, and many of the 
specific objects we find disgusting (such as certain types of food) are cultur- 
ally determined. The root cause is succinctly described by Menninghaus as “a 
nearness that is not wanted"? Our bodies and minds perceive the unwelcome 
proximity of something revolting as a threat to our physical safety and even 
our personal integrity. We fear contagion, whether medical or moral, and our 
instinctive reaction is to safeguard our boundaries and distance ourselves from 
the source. 

It has been shown that disgust as a physiological reaction is not provoked by 
inanimate objects, but only by organic matter, especially that which assaults 
our senses with noxious textures, odors, and tastes. The flabby and the slimy, 
the rotten and the stinky, the bursting and the swarming: organic matter that 
reeks of disease, decay, or unbridled excess is a fundamental cause for revul- 
sion. Among the most commonly cited triggers are the emission of bodily flu- 
ids, the rotting corpse, and, in the literature of aesthetics, the body of an old or 
ugly woman—Houbraken’s oude berimpelde Bes—linking the denial of beauty 
with the deeper horror of decay and death. The Dutch moralist Johan de Brune 
(1657) vividly compares the illusory beauty of art to the outer surface of the 
body which "if stripped off, reveals slimy and bloody flesh, which is indeed the 


28  AurelKolnai, "Der Ekel,’ Jahrbuch für Philosophie und phänomenologische Forschung 1929; 
Eng. ed., On Disgust, trans. and ed. Barry Smith and Carolyn Korsmeyer (Chicago: Open 
Court, 2004). 

29 Winfried Menninghaus, Disgust: The Theory and History of a Strong Sensation (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2003); Carolyn Korsmeyer, Savoring Disgust: The Foul 
and the Fair in Aesthetics (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011). See also 
William I. Miller, The Anatomy of Disgust (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997); 
Susan B. Miller, Disgust: The Gatekeeper Emotion (Hillsdale: Analytic Press, 2004); Antonio 
Damasio, The Feeling of What Happens: Body and Emotion in the Making of Consciousness 
(Orlando: Harcourt, 1999); McGinn, Meaning. 

30  Menninghaus, Disgust, 1. 
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sheath of unclean matter"?! By these measures, the famous Medusa by Rubens, 
an artist whom Rembrandt admired, is a perfect trigger, combining the bloody, 
dismembered head of a once-beautiful woman with a mass of crawling and 
slithering creatures, depicted with relish by Frans Snyders.?? 

Aesthetic disgust has been framed by two fundamental concepts. The first 
is the idea that disgust is produced by excess or satiation. René Descartes and 
Baruch Spinoza, philosophers writing in Rembrandt’s Amsterdam, both de- 
scribe disgust in terms of surfeit: for Descartes (1649), disgust arises when a 
stimulus that once gave us pleasure becomes revolting because our appetite 
for it has already been satisfied.?? Similarly, Spinoza (1677) describes how an 
image intended to stimulate desire for something we formerly craved will be- 
come odious when “the stomach is filled and the body is otherwise disposed”.3* 
Later, Kant observes that even beauty itself can become disgusting if unalloyed 
by some element that forestalls complete satisfaction.?* Think of too much 
sweet candy, or too much sex: Menninghaus describes the antidote to noxious 
satiation as “endless foreplay"?9 This recalls the tendency in Dutch history 
painting to focus on the moment leading up to a dramatic reversal of fortune.?7 
Such tactics keep the viewer aroused with an infinite sense of possibility. So, 
too, does the idealization of form and content that allows the male viewer to 
imagine the feminine object of his gaze as an unattainable deity rather than a 
sulky prostitute hired to pose by the hour. In this context, the classicist prefer- 
ence for the cool, unblemished smoothness of Greek sculpture constitutes an 
effort at distancing and self-preservation. 


31 Johan de Brune, Bancket-werck van goede gedachten (Middelburg: Jaques Fierens, 1657), 
65-66, cited in translation by Thijs Weststeijn, The Visible World. Samuel van Hoogstraten's 
Art Theory and the Legitimation of Painting in the Dutch Golden Age (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2008), 294. 

32 Peter Paul Rubens and Frans Snyders, Medusa, ca. 1618, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum; see Heinen, “Huygens, Rubens and Medusa.” 

33 René Descartes, trans. and ed. by Stephen Voss, The Passions of the Soul (Indianapolis and 
Cambridge: Hackett Publishing, 1989), 131, Article 208. 

34 Benedict de Spinoza, Ethics, Part 111, Prop. 59; trans. R. Н. М. Elwes (London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1887); Project Gutenberg, accessed 12 Sept 2016, http://www.gutenberg.org/ 
files/3800/3800-h/3800-h.htm. 

35 бее Menninghaus, Disgust, 103-120; Mojca Küplen, Beauty, Ugliness and the Free Play of 
Imagination: An Approach to Kant's Aesthetics (Heidelberg: Springer, 2015), 131-147. 

36 Menninghaus, Disgust, 29. 

37 For a concise account, see Eric Jan Sluijter, “Rembrandt’s Portrayal of the Passions and 
Vondel's 'Staetveranderinge"" Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek бо (2010): 285-304. 
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Secondly, both modern psychologists and theorists of the sublime, such as 
Kant, have recognized that disgust contains an element of fascination that 
art can exploit. We tolerate and even enjoy the most horrible stimuli when 
safely aware that we are witnessing an illusion. An early modern example is 
the German concept of Todeslust, epitomized in images such as Hans Baldung 
Grien’s Eve, The Serpent, and Death (ca. 1510-15, Ottawa, National Gallery of 
Canada), in which Adam has become a skeletal figure half-clothed in ragged, 
decomposing flesh. The artificiality of this construct allows pleasure to mix 
with disgust. However, art that is ‘too real’ dispels the fiction of aesthetic 
distance. 

The representation of the human body, especially when offered directly 
to the viewer's gaze, invites a somatic response, and with the collapse of aes- 
thetic distance comes an appeal to what culture has deemed the baser senses 
and emotions. By bringing his figures too close to the viewer’s own reality, 
Rembrandt creates both the unwelcome proximity that threatens personal 
boundaries and the surfeit of overstimulation. Recall the critics’ repeated em- 
phasis on flesh that is corpulent, sagging, wrinkled, puckered—in other words, 
not just realistic, but revoltingly marked with age and decay: an antidote to 
Ӣеѕіге.38 Here, we arrive at the source of the erotic revulsion occasioned by 
Rembrandt's nudes, particularly those of the 1650s: not only are they ‘too real, 
the bodies they present are too available in their ordinary, imperfect feminin- 
ity. Inert and disengaged, they refuse to entice desire. We might even perceive 
them as post-coital rather than inviting. There is no appeal to male vanity in 
the virtual attainment of such a creature—no affirmation of self-worth in the 
appraisal of, or arousal by, her flabby, complacent, all-too-human form. To 
paraphrase Michel de Montaigne, the best way to cool desire for the body is to 
take a good, close look at it. In Paris in 1859, Charles Blanc connected this apho- 
rism with Rembrandt’s small etching from 1631 of a corpulent woman crouch- 
ing to urinate beside a tree.?? 


38 Onskin and flesh as trigger, see Menninghaus, Disgust, 51-54. 

39 Charles Blanc, L'Oeuvre de Rembrandt (Paris: Gide, 1859-1861), 1:301, Cat. 156 (“Remarquons ... 
dit Montaigne ... que les maistres du mestier ordonnent pour remedier aux passions amou- 
reuses l'entiere veué et libre du corps qu'on recherche; que, pour refroidir l'amitié, il ne faille 
que voir librement ce qu'on ауте). See also Michel de Montaigne, intro., ed., and trans. 
M. A. Screech, An Apology for Raymond Sebond (London: Penguin Classics, 1988), and on 
Blanc and Rembrandt, Alison McQueen, The Rise of the Cult of Rembrandt (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2003). For a digital image of an impression of Rembrandt's 
etching in the British Museum, inv. 1848,0911.97, see British Museum Collection Online, ac- 
cessed 27 Nov 2016, http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/collection online/search 
aspx. 
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It is no coincidence that so many of the comments cited here were ad- 
dressed to Rembrandt's prints rather than paintings. As small scraps of paper 
that can be held in the hand and contemplated in private, prints invite an en- 
counter that is intimate and tactile as well as visual. This is one reason why the 
medium became the primary vehicle for early pornography; Rembrandt kept 
at least one album of erotic images in his own print collection.*° 

Authors from Pels to Sluijter have argued that Rembrandt’s naturalism may 
constitute an anti-classicist polemic. But did Rembrandt realize that his sag- 
ging, fleshy figures would provoke a reaction as powerful as disgust? At least 
one image suggests that the artist who has long been admired for his render- 
ing of nobler passions understood this emotion as well. In his etching, Joseph 
and Potiphar’s Wife (1634), the youthful Joseph reacts not only with moral out- 
rage but with obvious revulsion to an older woman’s urgent lust and cloying 
physicality.*! The merciless revelation of her awkward, squirming body and 
bare pudenda affronts the viewer's gaze, inviting us to share Joseph's instinc- 
tive reaction. 

From William Roscoe to Sir Kenneth Clark, Rembrandt’s nudes seem to have 
provoked an especially strong disgust in Englishmen. In a drawing (Fig. 33.3) 
and resulting print from 1792, Thomas Rowlandson takes aim at Dutch natural- 
ism with a satirical depiction of “A Dutch Academy” in which boorish artists 
crowd around an ungainly model; he contrasts this in 1801 with a distinctly 
more decorous representation of life drawing at the British Royal Academy.*? In 
1838, the painter Benjamin Robert Haydon may again be referring to Woman at 
the Bath with a Hat beside Her (Fig. 33.2) when he writes that Rembrandt's “con- 
ception of female beauty" resembles “a Billingsgate fish-woman, descending 
to a bath ata moment's notice, with hideous feet, large knees and bony legs, a 
black eye, and a dirty night-cap”. A droll conclusion to this analysis is Haydon's 
pronouncement that “in the naked form, male or female, [Rembrandt] was an 


40 Walter L. Strauss, et al., The Rembrandt Documents (New York: Abaris Books, 1979), 373, 
Doc. 1656/12, item 232, "Een dito [album] met de bouleringe van Raefel, Roest, Hanibal 
Crats en Julio Bonasoni.” 

41  InGenesis 39:6-20, Joseph, enslaved in Egypt, is sexually harrassed by his master's wife. 
For a digital image of an impression of Rembrandt's print in the British Museum (inv. 
1933,0909.11), see British Museum Collection Online, accessed 27 Nov 2016: http://www.british 
museum.org/research/collection online/search.aspx. 

42 For digital images of Rowlandson's prints, A Dutch Academy, dated March 1792, and Royal 
Academy, dated 1801, in the British Museum (inv. 1935,0522.9.10.b and 1866,0407.121), see 
British Museum Collection Online, accessed 21 Nov 2016: http://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
research/collection online/search.aspx. 
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FIGURE 33.3 Thomas Rowlandson, A Dutch Academy, ca. 1792, drawing in pencil, ink, and 
watercolor, in album compiled ca. 1820 (350 x 270 mm), Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, inv. HEW 9.13.15. 


Esquimaux. His notions of the delicate form of women, would have frightened 
an Arctic bear.”*3 
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PART 6 


Seventeenth-Century Painting 


CHAPTER 34 
A New Painting by Dirck van Baburen 


Wayne Franits 


It is indeed a great pleasure to offer this essay to Larry Silver in honor of his dis- 
tinguished career as a scholar of Northern European art. In addition to Larry’s 
substantial number of publications dedicated to the Northern Renaissance, 
he has also made important contributions to the study of seventeenth- 
century art, most notably in books on Rembrandt van Rijn’s religious art and 
faith and on Rubens, Velazquez, and Philip гу of Spain, co-authored with, 
respectively, Shelley Perlove and Aneta Georgievska-Shine.! But what is per- 
haps less well known is Larry’s abiding interest in the Utrecht Caravaggisti.? 
Over the course of my own preparation of monographs on two members 
of this group of early seventeenth-century Dutch painters, Hendrick ter 
Brugghen (1588-1629) and Dirck van Baburen (ca. 1592/93-1624), Larry and 
I exchanged emails; his were filled with his typically impressive insights that 
would prove invaluable for my work. In light of this, I thought Larry would be 
intrigued if I were to publish in his festschrift a previously unknown Italian- 
period painting by Van Baburen. 

Auctioned as a work by an unknown Dutch follower of Caravaggio at 
Pandolfini in Florence in the autumn of 2013, it constitutes the first “new” 
painting of a single figure by Van Baburen to surface on the art market in over 
ten years (Fig. 34.1).3 This painting depicts what the artist’s contemporaries 
would have recognized as an ancient philosopher, shown in half-length before 


1 Shelley Perlove and Larry Silver, Rembrandt’s Faith: Church and Temple in the Dutch Golden 
Age (University Park: The Pennsylvania University Press); Aneta Georgievska-Shine and 
Larry Silver, Rubens, Velázquez, and the King of Spain (Aldershot and Burlington, ут: Ashgate, 
2014). 

2 For example, Larry Silver, "Caravaggism's Missing Link or What Ter Brugghen Brought Home 
from Rome,” Pantheon 58 (2000): 187-91. 

3 Sale, Pandolfini Florence, 14 October 2013, lot 48. Van Baburen's Woman with a Lute (Private 
Collection) was the last single-figure painting by the artist to appear on the art market, hav- 
ing done so in 2005; see Wayne Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen ca. 1592/93-1624: 
Catalogue Raisonné (Amsterdam and Philadelphia: John Benjamins Publishing Company, 
2013), 140—41, cat. no. A27, plate 27. 
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FIGURE 34.1 Dirck van Baburen, A Philosopher, ca. 1678-1619. Oil on canvas, 95.5 x 105 cm. 
PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


an unarticulated background.* The philosopher, identified as such by his tam- 
like cap and voluminous slate-grey robe, is seated at table covered by a colorful 
carpet. He points to a very large open book with one hand while holding it with 
the other. Partly hidden by the shadows of this massive tome is a smaller book, 
likewise lying open but resting on the table in such a manner that its upper 
corner gently sags over the edge. 


4 For the depiction of philosophers in seventeenth-century southern European art, see Oreste 
Ferrari, “Liconografia dei filosofi antichi nella pittura del sec. XVII in Italia,’ Storia dell'Arte 57 
(1986): 103-81; Laurent Salome et al., Les curieux philosophes de Velazquez et de Ribera (Rouen, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts de Rouen, 2005-2006); Alain Tapié et al., Portraits de la pensee (Lille, 
Palais des Beaux Arts, 2011), passim; Alain Tapié, “Lor philosophique," in: Alain Tapié et al., 
Portraits de la pensée, 39-47. 
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FIGURE 34.2 Dirck van Baburen, Doctor of the Church, Possibly St. Augustine, ca. 1618-1679. 
Oil on canvas, 98 x 133 cm. 
MODENA, PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


In many respects, A Philosopher bears a striking resemblance to Van Baburen’s 
Doctor of the Church, Possibly St. Augustine (Fig. 34.2).5 That canvas likewise 
shows a man seated at a table in an otherwise empty space. This figure also holds 
avery large book, only in this instance with two hands. Four additional books are 
present on the table, along with a miter, a motif that could identify the man as a 
bishop, an apostle, or one of the Four Fathers (Doctors) of the Catholic Church 
or even some combination of the three. Beyond similarities of space, composi- 
tion, and learned subject matter, the broadly brushed execution of the figure's 
flesh and clothing is analogous. The men's faces resemble one another as well, 
both in physical appearance—especially their long beards—and in such pas- 
sages as their furrowed brows, heightened with rich impasto touches. Even the 
manner in which light illuminates the books that they hold is complementary, 


5 Forthis painting, now in a private collection in Modena, Italy, see Franits, The Paintings of 
Dirck van Baburen, 103—04, cat. no. Au. Giovanna Capitelli, "Dutch Caravaggists in Rome," 
in: Gert Jan van der Sman et al., Caravaggio and the Painters of the North (Madrid: Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, 2016), 37, fig. 17, illustrates the "new" Philosopher but mistakenly gives 
it the title of the Modena painting. 
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with extended smudges of grey paint, lighter in one instance and darker in the 
other, intimating actual text. 

For these reasons, Van Baburen’s Philosopher, like his Doctor of the Church, 
must date from the artist's years in Italy, that is, circa 1618-1619. The young 
painter probably reached Italy in the summer or fall of 1612, if not in early 1613.7 
He would spend most of his extended Italian period in Rome and relatively 
soon established a solid reputation there.® He could not have arrived аї а more 
fortuitous time. By 1612-1613, Rome's population exceeded 100,000 inhabitants. 
It was a truly bustling cosmopolitan metropolis, whose surging commerce 
and wealth owed much to the rejuvenated Catholic Church in general, and 
to ambitious papal campaigns to renovate existing churches and initiate new 
construction projects. The decade of Van Baburen’s arrival in the Eternal City 
was also a decisive one artistically. Caravaggio's death in 1610 had paradoxically 
facilitated the formation of a "school" of followers of many different nationali- 
ties. The period 1610 to 1620 therefore witnessed the apogee of Caravaggism in 
Rome, owing to the sheer popularity of the style, both among collectors and 
the vast influx of foreign artists who practiced it. 

Van Baburen's tenure in Rome provided ample opportunities for profes- 
sional growth and development. The city had much to offer artistically but he 
was especially drawn to the work of Caravaggio and his followers. The most in- 
fluential among the latter were, arguably, the Spanish émigré, Jusepe de Ribera 
(1591-1652), who was living there by 1612 (though he departed for Naples in 
1616) and the Ostianese painter, Bartolomeo Manfredi (1582-1622), who reset- 
tled in Rome around 1600. Their influential interpretations of the Caravaggio's 


6 APhilosopher is thus the third non-religious historical painting that can be assigned to Van 
Baburen's Roman period; the others are Archimedes and Pan Holding a Syrinx. For these latter 
two pictures, see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 76-78, 104-05, cat. nos. A2, А12, 
plates 2, 12. Capitelli, "Dutch Caravaggists in Rome,’ 37, calls into question, incorrectly to my 
mind, some of the attributions of Italian-period pictures to Van Baburen. 

7 Prior to this date, he had been studying in Utrecht with Paulus Moreelse (1571-1638), a tal- 
ented and prolific portraitist and occasional composer of history paintings; see Eric Domela 
Nieuwenhuis, Paulus Moreelse (1571-1638), (Ph. D. diss., Leiden University, 2001). Moreelse was 
also an accomplished architect and a member of Utrecht's town council. For Van Baburen's 
tutelage under Moreelse, particularly as it concerns the dates of his study with this respected 
master, see further Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 4-5. 

8 In the mid-1980's, Carel van Tuyll discovered a reference in a late eighteenth-century man- 
uscript to an altarpiece of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian that Van Baburen painted for 
the Church of Santa Maria dei Servi in Parma in 1615; see Marten Jan Bok, "Dirck Jaspersz. 
van Baburen, in: Albert Blankert, Leonard J. Slatkes, et al. Nieuw Licht op de Gouden Eeuw; 
Hendrick ter Brugghen en tijdgenoten (Utrecht, Centraal Museum, 1986-1987), 175 n. 25. See 
also Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 238, cat. no. L7. 
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art mesmerized an entire generation of painters and collectors. Fortunately 
for Van Baburen, he also succeeded in securing crucial patronage. At least two 
of his benefactors are known (and there certainly could have been more). The 
most famous and influential one was Marchese Vicenzo Giustiniani (1564- 
1637), one of the great Maecenases and connoisseurs of the entire era who 
commissioned the Dutchman’s Christ Washing the Feet of the Disciples.? 

Van Baburen's other major patron was Pietro Cussida (d. 1622), a wealthy 
Spanish aesthete from Zaragoza, the capitol of Aragon, who had arrived in 
Rome by 1602 to serve as a diplomatic agent for Philip 111 (ruled 1598-1621) 
and then, briefly, for Philip гу (ruled 1621-1665). In this capacity, Cussida was 
also charged with procuring works of art for their majesties.! The Spanish 
diplomat commissioned Van Baburen and his colleague, David de Haen (ca. 
1597-1622), to furnish five canvases for his family's chapel (known as the Pietà 
Chapel) in San Pietro in Montorio, perched high on the Janiculum Hill in west- 
ern Коте.! Van Baburen and De Haen executed the paintings for the chapel 
around 1617-1619. They consisted of a large altarpiece of The Entombment, an 
equally large Way to Calvary on a lateral wall, and on the opposite wall, The 


9 For this painting, in the Gemáldegalerie in Berlin, see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van 
Baburen, 92—94, cat. no. A4, plate 4. 

10 Cecilia Grilli, "Il committente della Cappella della Pietà in San Pietro in Montorio in 
Roma,” Bollettino d'Arte 84-85 (March-June 1994), 157; Cecilia Grilli, “Il collezionismo di 
Pietro Cussida a Roma e una seconda cappella della Pietà di San Pietro in Montorio, 
in: Vittorio Sgarbi et al., Caravaggio e l'Europa; il movimento caravaggesco internazionale 
da Caravaggio a Mattia Preti (Milan, Palazzo Reale, 2005-2006), 57. The author of the 
very first monograph on Van Baburen, Leonard J. Slatkes, Dirck van Baburen (c. 1595-1624): 
A Dutch Painter in Utrecht and Rome (Utrecht: Haentjens, Dekker & Gumbert, 1965), 6, 
32, was aware of Cussida, but not much was known about him before the appearance of 
Grilli's important publication. Grilli, “Il committente della Cappella della Pietà,” 157, ex- 
plains Cussida's appointments, including the overseeing of the Spanish collegiate in Rome 
in which capacity he reported directly to the Duke of Lerma. See further, S. Giordano, ed., 
Istruzioni di Filippo III a suoi ambasciatori a Roma 1598—1621 (Rome: Ministero per i beni e 
le attività culturali, Dipartimento per i beni archivistici e librari, 2006), 215 n10. 

11 Тһе church itself had been constructed in the late fifteenth century under the auspices 
of their Spanish majesties, Ferdinand v and Isabella, precisely on the site of its ninth- 
century antecedent, both the earlier and later structure marking what was then mistak- 
enly believed to be the location of St. Peter's martyrdom around A.D. 67. In Van Baburen's 
and Cussida's day, San Pietro in Montorio was under the care of a Spanish order of 
Franciscans, who also owned the adjoining monastery. For the history of this church and 
its surrounding complex, which also houses Bramante's famed Tempietto, see most re- 
cently, Alessandro Zuccari, ed., La Spagna sul Gianicolo, 3 vols. (Rome: Eurografica Editore 
SRL, 2004). 
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Raising of the Cross, the latter, unfortunately, now lost.!? Lastly, two lunettes 
were installed above the lateral wall paintings, one representing The Mocking 
of Christ and the other, Christ on the Mount of Olives.!3 

Cussida also commissioned other paintings from Van Baburen, which hung 
in his palace on the Via del Corso in Rome. When he died in October 1622, his 
palace and all of its contents were left to his son, Gianfrancesco Cussida, who 
himself passed away the following summer, on 23 August 1623. Cecilia Grilli 
has made a detailed, archivally based study of the art-related activities of the 
Cussida father and son, and has published a transcription of a list compiled in 
1624 of paintings that Gianfrancesco left to his one-year-old daughter, Laura 
Cussida (ca. 1623-1692), which were placed under the administration of her 
guardian, her uncle, Nicoló Gavotti.!* Undoubtedly, Gianfrancesco had inher- 
ited these pictures from his father, Pietro. The vicissitudes of this modest but 
respectable collection, which would soon pass on to the Gavotti family proper, 
eventually led to the acquisition of several of its paintings by the eminent his- 
torian of Italian art, Roberto Longhi (1890-1970).5 Among those he purchased 
was one described in the list of 1624 as, “Un quadro di San Pietro quando tagliò 


12 For these pictures, see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 9-13, 78-81, 97-99, 
235-36, cat. nos. Ag, A8, L3, plates 3, 8; and for an eighteenth-century French drawing of 
the lost Raising of the Cross made in situ, fig. 2. See also Van der Sman et al., Caravaggio 
and the Painters of the North, 128—30, cat. no. 25. 

13 For these pictures, see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 13-14, 16, 196—97, cat. 
no. R16, figs. 7, 8. See also Van der Sman et al, Caravaggio and the Painters of the North, 
130-31, cat. no. 26. 

14 Grilli, “Il committente della Cappella della Pietà, 157-64. The inventory of paintings, 
reproduced in her note 26 (163), was compiled on 8 March 1624, after Maria Gavotti, 
Gianfrancesco's wife (and Laura's mother), departed Rome for her native Savona. Laura's 
guardianship was turned over to her brother, Nicoló Gavotti. Several months prior, on 
20 August 1623, Gianfrancesco had his last will and testament drawn up, just three days 
before his death. That particular document had assigned Maria Gavotti to the guardian- 
ship of Laura. Three days after Gianfrancesco's demise, on 26 August 1623, an inventory of 
his possessions was compiled, which lists the paintings (with slightly different wording, 
occasionally, than that of the aforementioned document of March 1624). Valentina White, 
“Il soggiorno romano di Dirck van Baburen. La committenza e le opere, in: “Fiamenghi 
che vanno e vengono non li si puol dar regola." Paesi Bassi e Italia fra Cinquecento e Seicento: 
pittura, storia e cultura degli emblemi, ed. Irene Baldriga and Silvia Danesi Squarzina 
(Rome: Apeiron 1995), 189-190, published a transcription of these documents, though she 
did not note their different dates. See Antonio Vannugli, "Two New Attributions to Jusepe 
de Ribera," The Burlington Magazine 153 (2011): 403, who provides the proper dating. 

15 See further, Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 75 (the Provenance Section of cat. 
no. A1). 
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l'orecchio a Malco” (a painting of St. Peter when he cut the ear of Malchus). 
Although this listing, like the others in the inventory, does not include the art- 
ist's name, it is identifiable with Van Baburen’s earliest surviving work, The 
Capture of Christ, painted circa 1615-1616 and presently in the Fondazione di 
Studi di Storia dell’Arte Roberto Longhi in Florence.!® 

Two other paintings in Cussida inventory are itemized as “un quadro con ri- 
tratto di un filosofo con cornice indorata” (a picture with a portrait of a philoso- 
pher with a gilt frame) and “un Santo Agostino che legge tutti grandi con cornici 
doro" (a St. Augustine who reads, all large with gilt frames).!” With respect to 
the picture representing St. Augustine, the use of the plural, “...tutti grandi con 
cornici doro," indicates that the notary who compiled the list was referring si- 
multaneously to other pictures within it that were also quite large and had gold 
frames.!8 Still, this admittedly succinct listing would appear to describe Van 
Baburen’s aforementioned Doctor of the Church (Fig. 34.2), in terms of its im- 
pressive size and probably its subject matter, even if the gilt frame disappeared 
long ago. And the former painting, said to be a portrait of philosopher, most 
likely describes the recently discovered Philosopher (Fig. 34.1).!9 

Interestingly, both paintings are nearly the same height: 95.5 cm. in the case 
of A Philosopher and 98 cm. in that of A Doctor of the Church. But there is a 
disparity in length, with the former measuring 105 cm. and the latter, 133 cm. 
However, A Philosopher might have been trimmed on the right side (and pos- 
sibly on the left). If both canvases were originally identical in size it would be 
tempting to consider them as pendants or parts of a series.?? But the com- 
parative proportions of the two figures and their positioning vis-a-vis their 
desks invalidates this hypothesis, as does the respective lighting conditions 
within these canvases: A Doctor of the Church is significantly darker than A 
Philosopher. Moreover, there are really no visual precedents in early-modern 
European art for just such a combination of ancient philosopher and theolo- 
gian, even if both professions were dedicated to the life of the mind.?! 


16 бее Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 75-76, cat. no. A1. 

17 Grilli, "Il committente della Cappella della Pieta,” 163 note 26. 

18 Іо this specific instance, referring to “un San Geronimo che sta a sedere nel diserto” and “un 
San Francesco che riceve le stimmate”; Grilli, "Il committente della Cappella della Pietà, 
163 n26. 

19 Until A Philosopher surfaced on the art market, I believed that Van Baburen's Archimedes 
might be identified with the "philosopher" in the Cussida inventory; for that latter paint- 
ing, see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 76-78, cat. no. A2, plate 2. 

20 Itis important to note that А Philosopher and A Doctor of the Church are not listed to- 
gether in the Cussida inventory; Grilli, “Il committente della Cappella della Pietà,” 163 n26. 

21 бее the literature cited in note 4 above. 
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Although the intentional pairing of A Philosopher and A Doctor of the 
Church is somewhat improbable, what is beyond dispute is the influence ofthe 
work of the Spanish painter, Jusepe de Ribera, for pictures of this sort. Ribera’s 
impact upon Van Baburen appears to have been decisive, despite remain- 
ing underappreciated today.?? Van Baburen and Ribera were both living in 
Rome between 1612 and 1616, the year of the Spaniard's departure for Naples.?3 
Furthermore, both worked in Parma briefly and likewise enjoyed the patron- 
age of Pietro Cussida and Vincenzo Giustiniani. In fact, Giustiniani had linked 
the styles of Ribera and Van Baburen in an art-theoretical letter he had written 
around 1620 to a fellow connoisseur, Teodoro Amayden.?* In this oft-cited let- 
ter Marchese Giustiniani surveys various twelve themes and styles in sixteenth 
and early seventeenth-century art—he calls them “methods’—citing the most 
prominent artists in the ргосеѕѕ.25 The eleventh method concerns the practice 
of a distinct type of painting, "directly from natural objects before one's eyes.” 


22 Gianni Papi, writing about Archimedes in Pierre Rosenberg et al., French, Dutch, and 
Flemish Caravaggesque Paintings from the Koelliker Collection (London, Robilant & 
Voena, 2007), 16, makes this point persuasively. See also Franits, The Paintings of Dirck 
van Baburen, 22—25, passim. The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew by Van Baburen was at- 
tributed to Ribera when it was auctioned in 2002; see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van 
Baburen, 108—09, cat. no. A14, plate 14. 

23 For this somewhat controversial period in Ribera’s career, see Justus Lange, Opere ve- 
ramente di rara naturalezza. Studien zum Frühwerk Jusepe de Riberas, mit Katalog der 
Gemälde bis 1626 (Wurzburg: Ergon, 2003); Nicola Spinosa, Ribera. Lopera completa, 2nd 
ed. (Naples: Electa, 2006), 16-27, passim; Gianni Papi, Ribera a Roma (Soncino: Edizioni 
dei Soncino, 2007); Silvia Danesi Squarzina, “Jusepe de Ribera a Roma, 1612-1616,” in: 
Alessandro Zuccari, ed., I Caravaggeschi; percorsi e protagonisti, 2 vols. (Milan: Skira 
Editore, 2010), vol. 2, 579-93; Javier Portus et al., El joven Ribera (Madrid, Museo del 
Prado, 2011); Nicola Spinosa et al., Il giovane Ribera tra Roma, Parma e Napoli 1608-1624 
(Naples, Museo di Capodimonte, 2011-2012); Gianni Papi, “The Young Ribera: Reflections,” 
in: Rossella Vodret, ed., Caravaggio's Rome 1600-1630; Essays (Milan: Skira Editore, 2012), 
407-15; Guillaume Kazerouni et al., Ribera à Rome, autour de l'Apostolado (Rennes, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, 2015). 

24 бее С. Bottari, Raccolta di lettere sulla pittura, scultura ed architettura, 8 vols. (Rome: Per 
gli Eredi Barbiellini, 1754—68), vol. 6, 247. 

25 Тһе following quotations in English are from a translation of the full letter found in 
Robert Enggass and Jonathan Brown, Italy and Spain, 1600—1750; Sources and Documents 
(Englewood Cliffs [NJ]: Prentice Hall, 1970), 16-20. The authors implausibly claim that 
Enrico is Hendrick Berckmans, and that Teodoro is Theodore Heemskerck, both obscure 
painters. For a transcription of the letter in its original Italian, see Vincenzo Giustiniani, 
Discorsi sulle arte e sui mestieri, ed. by Anna Banti (Florence: Sansoni, 1981), 41-45. See also 
Banti's preface to Giustiniani's discourses on painting and other arts (5-12); and M. Giulia 
Aurigemma, “Gherardo, Enrico, Teodoro ed altri simili, in: Maria Giulia Aurigemma and 
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Giustiniani does not mean “mere reproduction” but “well-designed” pictures, 
“with fine well-proportioned contours ... pleasing and appropriate coloring” 
and lighting that does not alter “the true color and without harming the spir- 
it of the painting.76 He goes on to enumerate the painters who employ this 
style, one with roots in Caravaggism: “Rubens” (Peter Paul Rubens; 1577-1640), 
“Giuseppe the Spaniard” (Jusepe de Ribera), “Gherardo” (most certainly, Gerrit 
van Honthorst, 1592-1656), a painter named “Enrico” (likely, Hendrick ter 
Brugghen; 1588-1629), and "Teodoro" (most certainly, Van Baburen).?7 

During his Roman years, Ribera, made a sizeable number of influential 
paintings of craggy saints, scholars, and philosophers.?® One of these, the early 
Christian theologian, Origen, was painted for Vicenzo Giustiniani around 1615 
(Fig. 34.3),29 and hence would have been familiar to Van Baburen. Ribera's 
Origen shares with Van Baburen's Philosopher the dominant chiaroscuro en- 
veloping a figure set against an unarticulated background, soft tonalities, the 
broadly painted swaths of fabric, and especially the manner in which light 
strikes the open book, once again, with extended smudges of grey paint inti- 
mating its text. 

Van Baburen's Philosopher is an exciting new discovery, enabling us to ex- 
pand the corpus of his Italian-period pictures. What makes it especially inter- 
esting and important are its potentially tantalizing connections to one of the 
Dutch painter's Maecenases in Rome, Pietro Cussida, as well as its relationship 
to single-figured paintings of ancient philosophers by the eminent Spaniard, 
Ribera. 


Giovanna Capitelli, eds., L'asino iconoclasta. Seicento olandese; proposte di lettura, prob- 
lemi di metodo e di interpretazione (Rome: Sant'Oreste, 1993), 43, passim. 

26 Enggass and Brown, Italy and Spain, 19. Giustiniani specifically invokes Caravaggio in de- 
scribing the twelfth method, a union of the tenth method and the eleventh method. 

27 Teodoro might also refer to the Flemish Caravaggist, Theodoor Rombouts (1597-1637), 
but this is unlikely if only because Giustiniani did not own any paintings by this artist. 
Still, Rombouts is identified as "Teodoro Fiammingho” in later Florentine documents; see 
Gianni Papi, "Sul soggiorno fiorentino di Theodor Rombouts,’ Paragone 49 no. 577 (1998): 
29. It is also worth noting that the work of Van Baburen and Rombouts is still occasionally 
confused; see Franits, The Paintings of Dirck van Baburen, 21 n. 107. 

28 See е literature cited in note 23 above. 

29 For Ribera's Origen, see Spinosa, Ribera, 261-62, cat. no. A14; Papi, Ribera a Roma, 151-52, 
cat. no. 33; Portus et al., El joven Ribera, 126, cat. no. 11; Spinosa et al., Il giovane Ribera, 
130—31, cat. no. 17. For this painting's place in the Giustiniani Collection, see Silvia Danesi 
Squarzina, La collezione Giustiniani, 3 vols. (Turin: Einaudi, 2003), vol. 1, 327-28, inv. 
no. 148. 
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FIGURE 34.3 Jusepe de Ribera, Origen, ca. 1614-1616. Oil on canvas, 123.5 х 95.5 cm. 
URBINO, GALLERIA NAZIONALE DELLE MARCHE. 
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CHAPTER 35 


“Verbum Domini manet in eternum”: Devotional 
Cabinets and Kunst- und Wunderkammern 
around 1600 


James Clifton 


In the decades around 1600, Augsburg was one of the foremost European cen- 
ters of the production of fine collectors’ cabinets, especially those featuring 
ebony or ebonized wood and decorated with silver, semi-precious stones, figu- 
rative scenes painted in oil or carved in ivory, and so on.! In documents of the 
time, these pieces of luxury furniture were usually referred to as Schreibtische, 
that is, writing tables, notwithstanding the fact that in each the fall-front, 
which may provide a writing surface (as well as a display surface), is a rela- 
tively minor element compared to the drawers of the cabinet. Such cabinets 
would have held smaller pieces of naturalia and artificialia of collections, but 
even the largest cabinets, in which objects had to be placed in relatively small 
drawers or compartments, were ill-suited for the systematic storage of an en- 
tire sizable collection or a collection of objects of any substantial size. Rather, 
they were centerpieces of Kunst- und Wunderkammern, objects of admira- 
tion in their own right and vehicles for the revelation and display of objects 
as much as for their storage. Thus, for example, only a relatively few objects 
could fit in the drawers of the large cabinet prepared for Duke Philipp 11 von 


1 Iam grateful to Armin Kunz, Birgit Miinch, and Michael Wenzel for their suggestions for 
this essay. On early-modern collectors’ cabinets, especially those produced in Augsburg, see 
Georg Himmelheber, "Augsburger Kabinettschränke, in Welt im Umbruch: Augsburg zwischen 
Renaissance und Barock 2 (Augsburg: Augsburger Druck- und Verlagshaus, 1980), 58—62; Dieter 
Alfter, Die Geschichte des Augsburger Kabinettschranks, Schwäbische Geschichtsquellen 
und Forschungen, Schriftenreihe des Historischen Vereins fiir Schwaben, vol. 15 (Augsburg: 
Historischer Verein fiir Schwaben, 1986); Virginie Spenlé, “Der Kabinettschrank und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Kunst- und Wunderkammer des 17. Jahrhunderts / The Cabinet and Its 
Importance to Kunstkammer and Wunderkammer in the 17th Century,” in Möbel für die 
Kunstkammern Europas: Kabinettschränke und Prunkkassetten / Furniture for European 
Kunstkammer: Collector’s Cabinets and Caskets, ed. Georg Laue (Munich: Kunstkammer 
Georg Laue, 2008), 210-31 (republished, with slight alterations and in German only, in Möbel 
als Medien: Beiträge zu einer Kulturgeschichte der Dinge, ed. Sebastian Hackenschmidt and 
Klaus Engelhorn [Bielefeld: Transcript Verlag, 2011], 69-83). 
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Pommern-Stettin by the most prominent purveyor of fine cabinets and their 
contents in Augsburg, Philipp Hainhofer, who provided the objects as well as 
the cabinet—a kind of starter-set for the collector, as it were.? In a well-known 
painting of ca. 1615 by Anton Mozart depicting the delivery of the cabinet, the 
duke fingers a shell in a drawer of the cabinet held out to him, but it is the 
highly ornate cabinet itself that dominates the composition.? 

Biblical imagery in the decoration of such cabinets, while not common, is 
also not remarkably unusual. Rare, however, are those cabinets in which the 
biblical imagery dominates the object, like those few produced in Augsburg 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century that unfold into a form approxi- 
mating that of late-medieval polyptychs. In each cabinet, doors function as 
wings, the superstructure is housed in an upper compartment, and the central 
panel may be dropped to provide a writing surface, as well as to reveal most 
of the drawers. In his Inscriptiones of 1565, a proposal to Albrecht v of Bavaria 
for the formation of a wide-ranging collection, a theatrum sapientiae, Samuel 
Quiccheberg described a variety of possible containers, including “arcus, tur- 
ricula, pyramides ipsa armariola imitata” (“caskets resembling arches, turrets, 
and pyramids”), whose form itself was supra-utilitarian.* Why not, then, cabi- 
nets as polyptych altarpieces? 


2 For the cabinet, destroyed in Berlin in 1945, see Alfter, Die Geschichte des Augsburger 
Kabinettschranks, 42-46; Barbara Mundt, “Der Pommersche Kunstschrank,” in Wunderwelt: 
Der Pommersche Kunstschrank, ed. Christoph Emmendörffer and Christof Trepesch 
(Augsburg: Maximilianmuseum; Munich: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2014), 20-31; and S.K. 
Diefenthaler, "vil zu speculiren und zu sehen’: Ein Literaturbericht zum Pommerschen 
Kunstschrank” in Wunderwelt: Der Pommersche Kunstschrank, ed. Christoph Emmendörffer 
and Christof Trepesch (Augsburg: Maximilianmuseum; Munich: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 
2014), 78-85. On Hainhofer, see Alfter, Die Geschichte des Augsburger Kabinettschranks, 46-62; 
Paul von Stetten dJ., “Philipp Hainhofer" in Wunderwelt: Der Pommersche Kunstschrank, ed. 
Christoph Emmendörffer and Christof Trepesch (Augsburg: Maximilianmuseum; Munich: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2014), 10-19; and the forthcoming book by Michael Wenzel. 

3 For the painting, which anticipated the delivery of the cabinet rather than recorded it and 
was itself installed in the cabinet, see Alfter, Die Geschichte des Augsburger Kabinettschranks, 
45-46 and pl. 35; Christoph Emmendörffer, “Wunderwelt: Der Pommersche Kunstschrank 
und sein ‘Hainhofer-Code’, in Wunderwelt: Der Pommersche Kunstschrank, ed. Christoph 
Emmendörffer and Christof Trepesch (Augsburg: Maximilianmuseum; Munich: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 2014), 32-57, esp. 41, fig. 6. 

4 Samuel Quiccheberg, Der Anfang der Museumslehre in Deutschland: Das Traktat “Inscriptiones 
vel Tituli Theatri Amplissimi” von Samuel Quiccheberg, ed. Harriet Roth (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 2000), 76 (quinta classis, inscriptio decima) (see also 152-155, “Digressiones et 
Declarationes”); Samuel Quiccheberg, The First Treatise on Museums: Samuel Quiccheberg's 
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Dated examples are in Houston (1601),° Braunschweig (1602), and Phoenix 
(1603),” while the contemporaneous cabinet in Munich is undated.* I shall focus 
here on the cabinet in the collection of the Sarah Campbell Blaffer Foundation 
in Houston (Figs. 35.1 and 35.2), with particular attention to its inscription, in a 
consideration of the peculiar form and function of these hybrid objects. When 
opened, the Houston cabinet features paintings attributed to Anton Mozart: a 
Crucifixion with Christ on the cross in the center, flanked by the Virgin Mary, 
Mary Magdalen, and John the Evangelist; the two thieves on the wings (which 
are topped by roundels of Mary and Christ in volutes); and a superstructure of 
the Resurrection and Ascension, above which is the date “MDc1.” Inscribed on 
the wings is the motto, VERBUM DOMINI MANET IN ЕТЕКМУМ” (“The 
Word of the Lord Remains in Eternity").? The cabinet lacks the elaborate silver 
ornamentation of its cognates in Braunschweig and Munich, as well as that of 


Inscriptiones, 1565, trans. Mark A. Meadow and Bruce Robertson, ed. Mark A. Meadow and 
Bruce Robertson (Los Angeles: The Getty Research Institute, 2013), 71 (see also 89-90). 

5 Sarah Campbell Blaffer Foundation, Houston, 2008.1: 1601; 47 x 34 x 26.5 cm (closed), 71.8 x 
55.9 x 50.8 cm (open). See Virginie Spenlé in Möbel für die Kunstkammern Europas, 190-193, 
276-278, cat. no. 44; Spenlé, “Der Kabinettschrank" (2011), 75; Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
"Cabinet with Altar for Private Devotions,” https://www.mfah.org/art/detail/90849 (accessed 
24 October 2016), with detail photographs. 

6 Herzog-Anton-Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig, M. 80: 1602; 45.5 x 34 x 27 cm (closed). 
See Regina Lowe, Die Augsburger Goldschmiedewerkstatt des Mattias Walbaum (Munich; 
Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1975), 97, cat. no. 79a; A. Schommers, “Neue Forschungen 
zu Silbermarken auf Augsburger Kabinettschränken des 16. und frühen 17. Jahrhunderts” 
in Möbel für die Kunstkammern Europas: Kabinettschränke und Prunkkassetten / Furniture 
for European Kunstkammer: Collector's Cabinets and Caskets, ed. Georg Laue (Munich: 
Kunstkammer Georg Laue, 2008), 61-62, 67-68. 

7 Phoenix Art Museum, 1998.1.A: 1603; 61.5 x 42 x до cm (closed). This cabinet lacks the two- 
tiered superstructure of the others; see Michael K. Komanecky in Copper as Canvas: Two 
Centuries of Masterpiece Paintings on Copper 1575-1775 (New York; Oxford: Phoenix Art 
Museum and Oxford University Press, 1999), 193-97, cat. no. 22. 

8 Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich, 77/329: ca. 1600; 53.5 x 35.5 x 30.5 cm (closed), 75.5 
x 60.5 x 40 cm (open). See Himmelheber in Welt im Umbruch, 471-472, cat. no. 859; Alfter, 
Die Geschichte des Augsburger Kabinettschranks, 41, 97, cat. no. 15; Lorenz Seelig, “Hausaltar — 
Kabinettschrank”, in Silber und Gold: Augsburger Goldschmiedekunst für die Höfe Europas, ed. 
Reinhold Baumstark and Helmut Seling (Munich: Bayerisches Nationalmuseum and Hirmer 
Verlag, 1994), 282-85, cat. no. 65; Schommers, "Neue Forschungen" 61, 67-68; S. Wartena, 
“Hausaltar-Kabinettschrank”, in Wunderwelt: Der Pommersche Kunstschrank, ed. Christoph 
Emmendórffer and Christof Trepesch (Augsburg: Maximilianmuseum; Munich: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 2014), 41619, cat. no. 82. 

9 Оп Anton Mozart, see Ludwig Wegele, Der Augsburger Maler Anton Mozart (Augsburg: Verlag 
Die Brigg, 1969); Marion Rudelius-Kamolz, “Der Augsburger Maler Anton Mozart (1572/73- 
1625)" (Ph.D. dissertation, Universität Köln, 1995). 
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FIGURE 35.1 German (Augsburg), Cabinet with Altar for Private Devotions (closed), 1601. 
Pear wood, ebonized walnut, oak, and conifer with brass mounts and fittings; 
47 cm (h) x 34 cm (w) x 26.5 cm (d) (closed). Sarah Campbell Blaffer Foundation, 
Houston, 2008.1. 


more secular cabinets of the time, which may be the result of economizing or 
religious sobriety. Its portability is indicated by the handles on its sides. 
Sometimes called small house altars (Hausaltärchen), the objects consid- 
ered here are identical in general form to contemporaneous Schreibtische, ex- 
cept for the subject matter of their decoration and the inclusion of an unfolding 
superstructure whose only function is to expand the pictorial field. But the am- 
biguity and uncertainty of their (possibly multifarious) function is suggested 
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FIGURE 35.2 German (Augsburg), Cabinet with Altar for Private Devotions (open), 1601. 
Paintings attributed to Anton Mozart (1573-1625). Cabinet: Pear wood, ebonized 
walnut, oak, and conifer with brass mounts and fittings; paintings: oil on copper. 
Sarah Campbell Blaffer Foundation, Houston, 2008.1. 


in the occasional use of conjoined terms, like Hausaltar-Kabinettschrank, in 
modern literature. 

As Lorenz Seelig has noted, these objects are, strictly speaking, not altars for 
liturgical use;!° he suggests that they are better identified as Andachtsmöbelserv- 


10 Seelig, “Hausaltar—Kabinettschrank,” 285, cat. no. 10. 
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ingthe private use of laypersons, and we might also refer to them as devotional 
cabinets. But the term ‘altar’ or its diminutive was used by contemporaries for 
comparable (albeit cabinet-less) objects, and these works clearly resonated 
with ecclesiastical forms.!! Numerous domestic-scaled pieces of furniture de- 
rived from ecclesiastical exemplars were produced in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries in several European centers. These include small 
works formed like altarpieces, among them single-panel retables, triptychs 
(both fixed and folding), and polyptychs.!? Given the formal genealogy of these 
works and the consistency of their subject matter with that of Roman Catholic 
altarpieces, one might assume that most were owned by Catholics.!® Many of 
the pieces feature Marian subjects, which probably would have been unat- 
tractive even to iconophile Protestants.!* The Braunschweig cabinet includes 
a roundel with the abbreviation 'AMR"—that is, “Ave Maria Regina"—on one 
wing, paired with an “Ins” on the other. Likewise, the Houston cabinet features 
a byzantinizing imago clipeata of Mary in a comparable place on one of its 
wings, paired with a similar image of Christ—effectively a Holy Face icon—on 
the other, and one would expect its appeal to be to a Catholic owner. Yet the 
Houston cabinet is unusual, possibly unique, in its inclusion of an inscription 
with strongly Lutheran associations. 


11 бее, for example, the descriptions of three objects in Rudolf 11’s Kunstkammer inventory 
of 1607-1611, one of which was probably the object described elsewhere as an 'altárlein' 
in 1604 by Duke Philipp von Hohenlohe who gave it to the emperor; Marion Hagemann, 
"Aspekte religióser Kleinkunst im rudolfinischen Milieu am Untersuchungsgegenstand 
der Kleinen Altarchen,” in Prag um 1600: Beiträge zur Kunst und Kultur am Hofe Rudolfs IL, 
ed. Eliska Fucikova (Freren: Luca Verlag, 1988), 84-85. 

12 See, for example, the numerous pieces ornamented by the goldsmith Matthias Walbaum 
(1554-1632) in Augsburg (Löwe, Die Augsburger Goldschmiedewerkstatt des Matthias 
Walbaum). 

13 Ап important later cabinet, sent by Hainhofer to Duke August the Younger of 
Braunschweig-Lüneberg in 1631 and now in Amsterdam, opens on all four sides; one 
side features a central image of the Virgin and Child in glory, prompting the duke to say 
it ‘wird fur eine Catholischen gemachet seyn’; see Reinier Baarsen, Duitse meubelen / 
German Furniture, Aspecten van de verzameling Beeldhouwkunst en Kunstnijverheid 8 
(Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum; Zwolle: Waanders Uitgevers, 1988), 28-39, cat. no. 6, esp. 34. 
It is worth noting that Augsburg’s own complicated confessional history is not relevant 
here in that the market for these cabinets was not limited to Augsburg. 

14  OnMarys position in early modern Germany, see Larry Silver, “Full of Grace: 'Mariolatry' 
in Post-Reformation Germany, in The Idol in the Age of Art: Objects, Devotions and the 
Early Modern World, ed. Michael Wayne Cole and Rebecca Zorach (Farnham: Surrey; 
Burlington vT: Ashgate, 2009), 289-315. 
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This inscription, “verbum domini manet in eternum,” derives from 1 Peter 
1:23-25: 


You have been born anew, not of perishable but of imperishable seed, 
through the living and enduring word of God. For “All flesh is like grass 
and all its glory like the flower of grass. The grass withers, and the flower 
falls, but the word of the Lord endures forever [verbum autem domini 
manet in aeternum].” That word is the good news that was announced to 
you. (NRSV)! 


The phrase came into widespread use by Lutherans in sixteenth-centu- 
ry Germany, as a motto and a device, often abbreviated as "V.D.M.LAE.," 
“V.D.M.LA.” or “V.D.M.LE.,” indicating its common currency. As Е. J. Stopp 
has demonstrated, although Martin Luther used the phrase on several occa- 
sions, and it supported perfectly his sola scriptura theology, it seems to have 
originated in slogan form, rather than abbreviating the texts of Luther or any 
other reformer.!6 Its earliest documented appearance as such is in 1522, when 
it was used on both costumes and coins at the court of Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, on whose epitaph in the Wittenberg Schloßkirche it ulti- 
mately appeared as well. It was subsequently adopted by his successors, John 
the Constant and Johann Friedrich," but also by other Protestant princes, 


15 For the Latin, I have used Bibliorvm sacrorvm cvm glossa ordinaria iam ante qvidem a 
Strabo Fvlgensi collecta, 6 vols. (Venice, 1603), vol. 6, cols. 1313-16: "Renati non ex semine 
corruptibili, sed incorrupti[bi]li, per verbum Dei viui & permanentis in aeternum, quia 
omnis caro vt fenum & omnis gloria eius tanquam flos agri. Exaruit fenum, & flos eius 
decidit: verbum autem domini manet in aeternum Hoc est autem verbum quod euange- 
lizatum est in vos.” The passage in turn adduces Isaiah 40:6-8. 

16 Тһе most complete treatment remains Е. J. Stopp, "Verbum Domini Manet in Aeternum, 
the Dissemination of a Reformation Slogan, 1522-1904,” Lutheran Quarterly 1 (1987): 
54-71 (first published, 1969). See also Ingetraut Ludolphy, “vDMIAE—ein ‘Reim’ der 
Reformationszeit,’ Jahrbuch der Hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung 33 (1982): 
279-82; Jeffrey Chipps Smith, “Verbum Domini Manet In Aeternum’: Medal Designs by 
Sebald Beham and the Reformation in the Duchy of Saxony,’ Anzeiger des Germanischen 
Nationalmuseums und Berichte aus dem Forschungsinstitut für Realienkunde (1987): 
205-26; Michele Zelinsky Hanson, Religious Identity in an Early Reformation Community: 
Augsburg, 1517 to 1555 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2009), 192-95; Oswald Bayer, “A Public 
Mystery,” Lutheran Quarterly 26 (2012): 125-41, esp. 126-27. 

17 It appears, for example, over the head of the latter and his wife, Sibylle of Cléves, in 
Lucas Cranach the Elder and Lucas Cranach the Younger's Weimar Altarpiece; see 
Michael Enterlein and Franz Nagel, "Katalog der Darstellungen Johann Friedrichs 
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especially Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse, and generally by the 
Schmalkaldic League, including for use on cannon.!® 

The militant, anti-Catholic (or anti-Roman Church) tenor of the motto is 
evident from Lucas Cranach the Younger’s 1547 allegorical woodcut portrait 
of an armored Johann Friedrich in his encampment during the Schmalkaldic 
War against the Holy Roman Emperor (‘wie er in seinem feldleger is gangen’): 
flanked by fourteen coats-of-arms, the prince holds a large broadsword on 
the blade of which “урме” is inscribed; at his feet, among thorns are various 
threatening, but apparently impotent, creatures (some chimerical), including 
three that wear a papal crown, an episcopal mitre, and a cardinal’s galero.!9 

In 1552 Cranach the Younger produced a woodcut portrait of Johann 
Friedrich, again with the motto, but now neither militaristic nor overtly polem- 
ical; the block was reused in 1557 with added texts (a timeline of the Elector’s 
life) by Joseph a Pinu (Fig. 35.3).2° The Elector, shown in half-length, sits at a 


des Grofmiitigen,” in Verlust und Gewinn: Johann Friedrich I, Kurfürst von Sachsen, ed. 
Joachim Bauer and Birgitt Hellmann (Weimar: Hain Verlag, 2003), 144-46, cat. no. 1.22. 

18 See Barbara Marx, “From Protestant Fortress to Baroque Apotheosis: Dresden from the 
Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century in Embodiments of Power: Building Baroque Cities in 
Europe, ed. Gary В. Cohen and Franz А. ]. Szabo (New York and Oxford: Berghahn Books, 
2008), 124; and, for Thomas Müntzer, Stopp, “Verbum Domini,’ 58-59. 

19 Described by Stopp, "Verbum Domini,’ 61-62; see also Bernd Schäfer, “Graphik” in 
Gotteswort und Menschenbild: Werke von Cranach und Seinen Zeitgenossen ı (Gotha: 
Museen der Stadt Gotha; Forschungs- und Landesbibliothek Gotha, 1994), 136, 161, 
where the print is called Kurfürst Johann Friedrich der Großmütige als Kämpfer für den 
Protestantischen Glauben und die Reformation; and Enterlein and Nagel, “Katalog,” 
203-204, cat. no. 3.23; Bernd Schäfer, “Porträts,” in Fliegende Blätter: Die Sammlung der 
Einblattholzschnitte des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts der Stiftung Schloss Friedenstein Gotha, 
ed. Bernd Schäfer, Ulrike Eydinger, and Matthias Rekow, 2 vols. (Gotha: Stiftung Schloss 
Friedenstein Gotha; Stuttgart: Arnoldsche Art Publishers, 2016), 1:59, cat. no. 93. Stopp 
reproduces a similar woodcut portrait of Herzog Christoph von Württemberg, in which 
various threatening animals are explicitly named as different ranks of the Roman eccle- 
sial hierarchy. 

20 Тһе 1552 woodcut features the motto in abbreviated form, along with a Latin text derived 
from Psalm 30 (Lutheran Psalm 31); see Susanne Wegmann, “Brustbild Johann Friedrichs 
I. von Sachsen mit aufgeschlagenem Buch vor Kruzifix’, in Lucas Cranach der Jiingere: 
Entdeckung eines Meisters, ed. Roland Enke, Katja Schneider, and Jutta Strehle (Munich: 
Hirmer, 2015), 254-55. The abbreviation, along with a coat of arms, was removed, and 
the biblical text was replaced with the motto in full in the 1557 woodcut, which was pub- 
lished by Gregor Bruno in Wittenberg. A third version, of which an impression exists in 
Gotha, maintains the Latin inscription at right and replaces the abbreviated motto and 
coat of arms with the spelled-out motto; see Schäfer, “Graphik,” 163; Enterlein and Nagel, 
"Katalog," 210, cat. no. 3.34; Schäfer, “Porträts,” 1:27, cat. no. 25. For further portraits of 
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FIGURE 35.3 
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Lucas Cranach the Younger, Elector Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous with 
Book and Crucifix, 1552/1557, woodcut, 15.9 x 18.1 cm. C. G. Boerner, New York. 
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table holding a book in which is legible only the phrase, "HILF СОТ...” At his 
side stands a crucifix. He looks at neither the book, nor the crucifix, nor the 
viewer, but following a convention of devotional portraiture, gazes absently— 
or, rather, prompted by the prayer book and crucifix, gazes into a spiritual 
space. The 1552 print coupled the abbreviation “V.D.M.LE.” with the coat of 
arms of the House of Wettin above the artist's emblem and the date at the 
left, thus associating the motto, as one might expect, with the Elector's dynasty 
and proffering it as a political sign. In the 1557 version, however, the motto 
is spelled out in full and occupies the devotionally energized space between 
Johann Friedrich and the crucified Christ, generated perhaps by the prayer 
book below it. Thus, in spite of the biographical and political emphasis of the 
superscription and subscription, the motto takes on a more theological signifi- 
cance. The "Word of the Lord' is not only Scripture, but also the Christ of John 
13, imaged here in rejection of the iconoclasm of non-Lutheran reformers and 
in affirmation of Luther's theology of the cross.?! 

While there is little ambiguity to the Lutheran tilt of "verbum domini manet 
in eternum,"2 Cranach the Younger's portrait of Johann Friedrich with a 


Johann Friedrich with the motto, see Christiane Andersson and Charles W. Talbot, From a 
Mighty Fortress: Prints, Drawings, and Books in the Age of Luther 1483-1546 (Detroit: Detroit 
Institute of the Arts, 1983), 328-29, cat. no. 186; Enterlein and Nagel, “Katalog,” 186-87, cat. 
nO. 2.6, 193—95, cat. no. 3.8, 196, cat. no. 3.11, 214—15, cat. no. 3.42. 

21 Оп Luther's acceptance of religious imagery as adiaphora and its continued use within 
the Lutheran faith, see Carl C. Christensen, Art and the Reformation in Germany (Athens, 
OH: Ohio University Press; Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1979), 42-65, 10-63; 
Sergiusz Michalski, The Reformation and the Visual Arts: The Protestant Image Question in 
Western and Eastern Europe (London; New York: Routledge, 1993), 1-42. 

22 Ona Limoges enamel tazza attributed to Colin Nouailher and datable to ca. 1530-1550, re- 
cently at auction, the phrase appears on a scroll, preceded by the term "devora" (singular 
imperative of “devour”), which has been taken to mock the reformers (Sotheby's, London, 
9 July 2015, lot 82, accessed 18 November 2016, http://www.sothebys.com/en/auctions/ 
ecatalogue/2015/old-master-sculpture-works-art-l15231/lot.82.html). An angel holds the 
scroll to the mouth of a prophet, presumably Ezekiel, recalling Ezekiel 2:8-3:4: “But you, 
mortal, hear what I say to you; do not be rebellious like that rebellious house; open your 
mouth and eat [comede] what I give you. I looked, and a hand was stretched out to me, 
and a written scroll was in it. He spread it before me; it had writing on the front and on 
the back, and written on it were words of lamentation and mourning and woe. He said to 
me, O mortal, eat what is offered to you; eat this scroll, and go, speak to the house of Israel. 
So I opened my mouth, and he gave me the scroll to eat. He said to me, Mortal, eat this 
scroll that I give you and fill your stomach with it. Then I ate it; and in my mouth it was as 
sweet as honey. He said to me: Mortal, go to the house of Israel and speak my very words 
to them” (NRSV). However, given the sense of the passage in Ezekiel, which is a command 
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crucifix demonstrates that the motto could be used devotionally in conjunc- 
tion with religious imagery, specifically a crucified Christ. Likewise, on the 
Houston cabinet, the combination of motto and Crucifixion (supplemented by 
related iconography) could have afforded a votary a two-fold prompt— verbal 
and visual—for devotion. 

Although the motto, “V.D.M.LE.,” maintained its currency into the seven- 
teenth century, its use had declined considerably since the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or at least its more common appearance as an abbreviation 
had become detached from its full meaning within the context of the early 
Reformation,?? and it could well be that it appears on the Houston cabinet 
shorn of its political and perhaps even confessional implications, rendering it 
acceptable for devotional use by a Catholic. The marginal appearance of the 
Virgin Mary in the cabinet's decoration may, conversely, have been acceptable 
to a Protestant insofar as confessional positions were in some instances still 
more flexible or porous at that time than following the advent of the Thirty 
Years War. 

These small devotional cabinets may have been non-confessional, their ico- 
nography chosen by the producer rather than the purchaser in order to appeal 
to a broad audience. The way they were used, as well as their general Christian 
decoration, was probably not confession specific. Marion Hagemann has drawn 
attention to a small altar in Rudolf 11’s Kunstkammer, probably a gift from Duke 
Philipp von Hohenlohe and of Netherlandish origin, with four wings or doors, 
in which Christ's Passion was carved from pearwood.?^ Hagemann likens it to 
a wooden prayer-nut, with a plain or simply carved exterior, but opening to 
reveal intricately carved miniature scenes. The comparison is apt even for our 
painted devotional cabinets in that they are designed for intimate personal 


from the Lord to prophesy with these words, it seems more likely to be an affirmation of 
the reformers' emphasis on the written word of Scripture and their charge to preach it. 

23 Stopp, "Verbum Domini,” 62, who notes also a ‘resurgence of the motto’ in conjuction 
with the anniversaries of Reformation events in 1617 and 1630. The motto was used sa- 
tirically by the Franciscan polemicist Johann Nas against Lutherans in a broadsheet of 
1569, entitled Ecclesia Militans, where it appears on a banner among a group of mon- 
sters; Nas redefines the abbreviation as ‘Verraehtern’, that is, Diebn / Meineydigen / Juden 
vnd auch Ehbrecherin’; Nas used it again, this time defined as ‘Verrahterisch / Diickisch 
/ Meinaydisch / Jiidisch / Ehebrecherische’, in his Examen Chartaceae Lutheranorum 
Concordiae (Ingolstadt, 1581), 34; see Stopp, “Verbum Domini,” 55; Jennifer Spinks, 
“Monstrous Births and Counter-Reformation Visual Polemics: Johann Nas and the 1569 
Ecclesia Militans,” Sixteenth Century Journal до (2009): 335-63, esp. 354-55 (who points 
out the surprising inclusion of the Jesuit Peter Canisius in the broadsheet). 

24 Hagemann, “Aspekte religiöser Kleinkunst,’ 85. 
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use (albeit not small enough to fit in the palm of one’s hand like a prayer-nut) 
and their exteriors do not indicate the religious imagery waiting within. In this 
way they differ from small, non-cabinet retables, even those in triptych form, 
whose outer shape itself signals their ecclesiastical-furniture genealogy. 

The polyptych form of the cabinets may ultimately have a more archaeo- 
logical or fantastical significance, like Quiccheberg’s ‘arches, turrets, and pyra- 
mids’. In some sense, the unfolding polyptych panels are comparable to the 
intricate hidden drawers and other mechanisms of many of the secular cabi- 
nets and may have elicited a similar reaction of pleasure at the ingenuity of the 
design. In any case, the experience of the cabinets was most likely a combina- 
tion of the sacred and the secular. This experience is different from that of 
small altars, shrines, or reliquaries—even those that must be opened to reveal 
the devotional prompts—in that the drawers offer the possibility of combin- 
ing religious devotion with the natural and artificial varia held in a Kunst- und 
Wunderkammer, which could be of explicit religious significance or not.?? 

The religious aspect of the small cabinets in Houston, Braunschweig, 
Phoenix, and Munich achieved its grandest expression in the so-called Stipo 
Tedesco, a large cabinet delivered by Philipp Hainhofer to Archduke Leopold 
of Tyrol in 1628 and subsequently presented as a diplomatic gift to Grand Duke 
Ferdinando п de’ Medici.?6 The cabinet features over two hundred miniature 
paintings, possibly by Anton Mozart or Johann König, as well as numerous 
sculptural figures, all of which are biblical in subject. In his description of the 
cabinet's decoration, Hainhofer emphasized its Christological theme, “through- 
out the entire Schreibtisch, inside and out: Christ’s life, suffering, and death, his 
miracles, omnipotence, his parables, his grace and mercy, the emblems prefig- 
uring Christ, and everything that points with lovely meanings to Christ.’ Thus, 
he continued, “a gentleman could have, in addition to the use and service of it, 
beautiful meditations and contemplations at this Schreibtisch.’*” He followed 


25 On the sacred and the secular in cabinets of curiosity, see Adalgisa Lugli, Naturalia et 
mirabilia: Il Collezionismo enciclopedico nelle Wunderkammern d'Europa (Milan: Edizioni 
Gabriele Mazzotta, 2005), 21-42. 

26 Оп the Stipo Tedesco, see Alfter, Die Geschichte des Augsburger Kabinettschranks, 50-53; 
Enrico Colle, I mobili di Palazzo Pitti: Il periodo dei Medici 1537-1737, Museo degli Argenti 7 
(Florence: Centro Di della Edifimi, 1997), 186-90. 

27 Oscar P. Doering, Des Augsburger Patriciers Philipp Hainhofer Reisen nach Innsbruck 
und Dresden (Vienna: Verlag von Carl Graeser & Co., 1901), 130-31: "Vnd wie oben drauff 
der Triumphierende Christus das thema vnd gleichsam der text ist, alß ist hernach am 
gantzen Schreibtisch herumb innen vnd außen Christi leben, leiden vnd sterben, Seine 
wunderwerckh, Allmacht, Seine gleichnussen, Sein gnad, vnd barmhertzigkeit, die auff 
Christum praefigurierte emblemata, vnd alles mit seinen hüpschen bedeutnussen auff 
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this comment with a lengthy list of the “wondrous artful and natural things 
and rarities” supplied with the cabinet: shells, stones, relics from Jerusalem, 
an Indian camel-hair skirt, two English ox horns, mathematical instruments, 
a carved ivory crucifix, Turkish spoons, an antique Hercules in bronze, and so 
оп.28 One can infer that such a cabinet, like its smaller cognates, could prompt 
meditations and contemplations not only on the imago or verbum Domini, but 
also on the place in the world of the image and word of the Lord (the rarest of 
rarities, the divine made flesh), as well as that of the votary—of the relation- 
ship of Creator, creation, and creature, irrespective of Christian confession.?? 
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CHAPTER 36 


Creating Attributability with the Five Senses of 
Jan Brueghel the Younger 


Hans J. Van Miegroet 


Among the vast production of the Brueghel enterprise throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, art historical scholarship today pays little 
to no attention to that of Jan 11 Brueghel (1601-1678), which Elizabeth Honing 
summarized in 2016 as follows: “Jan 11 Brueghel made his career of repeating 
his father’s compositions. The result is that there is no stable corpus of paint- 
ings on which all can agree, and this is to say nothing about Jan’s drawings, 
which nobody has systematically investigated.”! The absence of a stable corpus 
of paintings is all the more surprising, for two major reasons. Firstly, it was 
well known to both contemporaries and scholars that Jan 11 had taken over 
the famous workshop of his father Jan 1 Brueghel (1568-1625), the youngest 
son of Pieter Bruegel the Elder (1525-1569), almost overnight in 1625. Second, 
his name and paintings continuously reappeared in the dealer-dealer corre- 
spondence of vertically integrated, Antwerp dealers such as Chrisostomo van 
Immerseel (1588-1654), Matthijs Musson (1598-1678), or Guilliam Forchond 
(1608-1678).? 


ı Elizabeth Alice Honig in her exquisitely written, path-breaking and seminal Jan Brueghel and 
the Senses of Scale (University Park: Pennsylvania University Press, 2016), 23. 

2 Onthe Van Immerseel-Fourmestraux vertically integrated business, see Neil De Marchi and 
Hans ]. Van Miegroet, “Exploring Markets for Netherlandish Paintings in Spain and Nueva 
España,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 50 (2000): 81-11, especially 86-91. Also see De 
Marchi and Van Miegroet, “Flemish Textile Trade and New Imagery in Colonial Mexico (1524— 
1646),” in: Jonathan Brown (ed.), Painting for the Kingdoms (Mexico City: Fomento Cultural 
BanaMex, 2010), 878-923; On The Musson-Fourmenois dealership, see Jean Denucé, Na Peter 
Pauwel Rubens. Documenten uit de kunsthandel te Antwerpen in de ХҮП? eeuw van Matthijs 
Musson. Bronnen voor de geschiedenis van de Vlaamse kunst, V (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1949); and 
Erik Duverger, “Nieuwe gegevens betreffende de kunsthandel van Matthijs Musson en Maria 
Fourmenois te Antwerpen tussen 1633 en 1681,’ Gentse Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis en 
de Oudheidkunde, 21 (Ghent: HIKO, 1968): 5-273, and on Guilliam Forchondt, see Sandra van 
Ginhoven, Connecting Art Markets. Guilliam Forchondt’s Dealership in Antwerp (c.1632-78) 
and the Overseas Painting Trade (Leiden: Brill Publishers, 2016). 
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The observation is simple enough, but needs to be qualified. Buying and 
selling paintings of Jan 11 Brueghel after one of his father’s compositions fre- 
quently re-appears in their published orders, journal entries, invoices or in- 
ternational shipments, but often with notorious imprecision. Antwerp dealers 
were looking for paintings with Brueghel characteristics, subjects and themes, 
not necessarily signed or firmly attributed ones. They were, in fact, mainly buy- 
ing cheaper prized Jan 11 paintings that had the potential to be attributed to 
one of the better-known, more expensive and less available Jan 1 Brueghels. 
Dealers and their agents often described in their order books or invoices these 
derivative paintings literally as after Brueghel (“nar [sic] Breugel”) or in a 
Brueghelian mode (“op syn Brugels”). This re-appears, for instance, in the deal- 
er-dealer correspondence between he Antwerp-based Matthijs Musson, a fre- 
quent buyer of Jan 11 Brueghel paintings, and the Antwerp-born and trained, 
but Paris-based artist-dealer, Jean-Michel Picart (1600—1682).? 

The dominant lack of specificity is of the sort one would expect in contem- 
porary, private inventories, but not in the correspondence between dealers. Is 
this recurring imprecision or shorthand complimented by informed practice? 
Were these otherwise sophisticated, connoisseurial and informed dealers de- 
liberately ignoring authorship or confusing the many different Brueghels and/ 
or members of this extended family business when establishing the primacy, 
or currency, of one or the other Brueghel composition? And how could any 
Brueghel image they had ordered gain any primacy at all, with so little speci- 
fication? Or, conversely, where these images so well known that specifications 
were hardly necessary? 

These are puzzling and seemingly rhetorical questions, especially since 
art dealers in the league of Musson, Van Immerseel or Forchondt under- 
stood Antwerp painter's practices and knew the local artists very well. They 
had many of them under contract, and could meet the existing demand for 
well-known Brueghel paintings, both in domestic as well in export markets 
throughout Europe. And in the case of Jan 11's imagery, did knowing whether 
or not it was a genuine painting by his or his father's hand really matter to 
those who bought his paintings abroad? What was it about his paintings that 
buyers desired, and was any kind of Brueghel authorship or firm attribution an 
essential (and observable) condition to successfully sell these in export mar- 
kets all over Europe? 


3 Denucé, Rubens, 259, 281, 292, and Duverger, Musson, 124, 211, 293. There is a sizable number 
of business letters between Jean-Michel Picart, and his Antwerp agent and suppliers Matthijs 
Musson and Marie Fourmenois. The letters cover roughly the quarter-century 1650 to 1675, 
and contain Picart's requests for paintings. 
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Some preliminary answers to these constitutive questions on authorship, 
attribution and attributability are the ones I will begin to address briefly here, 
using Jan 1 Brueghel's Allegory of Sight (Fig. 36.1a) and its Jan 11 derivative(s) 
as visual reference (Fig. 36.1b). It is my aim to address this book’s theme in a 
creative manner, and in the process, generate a few new thoughts on the pri- 
macy of attributability of Brueghel’s imagery in seventeenth-century and their 
prominence in international art markets. 


The Allegory of Sight as Substitute Acquisition 


My starting point, Jan 1 Brueghel’s Allegory of Sight (Fig. 36.1a), is the first 
among equals in the vast Brueghel production and the painting owed its pan- 
European reputation, and value, to its unique visualization, the quality of its 
commissioners and the superb pictorial quality, which was the result of a pro- 
ductive collaboration between Jan I and Pieter Paul Rubens for the Archdukes 
Albrecht and Isabella Clara Eugenia in 1617-1618.* In this milieu, an image like 
the Allegory of Sight was indeed recognized to represent all kinds of collect- 
ibles and paintings that constituted ideal collections and anthologies of sorts, 
as Larry Silver rightly suggested in 2012, for they visualize recognizable prin- 
ciples of collection organization, while somehow providing cohesion in their 
overall sense of knowledge.5 

Silver’s remark, indeed, is to the point, for Antwerp introduced and produced 
many of such images depicting collections. In the literature these images are 


4 Madrid, Museo del Prado; 1617. Oil on panel, 64.7 x 109.5 cm. On the Allegory of Sight as art 
of the Five Senses, see Klaus Ertz, Jan Brueghel der Ältere: Die Gemälde. die Gemälde; mit 
kritischem Oeuvrekatalog, (Lucca Verlag: Lingen, 1979), 328-388; Carl Nordenfalk, “A Unique 
Five-Senses Cycle of ће 1620's,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift/ Journal of Art History 59 (1990): 183- 
88; M. Diaz Padrón, “David Teniers, Jan Brueghel у los gabinetes de pintura," (Madrid: Exh. 
Cat., Museo Nacional del Prado, 1992): Anne Woollett and Ariane van Suchtelen, Rubens and 
Brueghel: A Working Friendship (Getty Trust Publications: Los Angeles, 2006), 90-99. Also 
see Honig, Senses, 2016, 73-75, who on p. 73, astutely observes that “In the context of thought 
about the senses, it is actually an anomaly, for the painter's brief was not to explore the na- 
ture of sense of perception, but to create a wonderful diplomatic gift that would glorify the 
court of Albrecht and Isabella as a cosmos of all sensory experience.’ 

5 Larry Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art 
Market (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2005), 216-217, also further devel- 
oping his key observations on Brueghel's visual cataloguing using Victor Stoichita's "The 
Intellectual Machine" in The Self-Aware Image (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), 104-14. 
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FIGURE 36.1A Jan Brueghel the Elder (Jan 1), Allegory of Senses: Sight, 1617, oil on panel, 
64.7 x 109.5 cm, Madrid, Museo del Prado, Inv. Po1394. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


FIGURE 36.1B Jan Brueghel the Younger (Jan 11), Allegory of Senses: Sight, ca. 1625, oil on 
panel, (One of the many copies after Jan 1 Brueghel's Allegory of Senses a 
"principael" in the possession of trader Chrisostomo van Immerseel and 
repeatedly copied by Jan 11). 
PAUL G. ALLEN FAMILY COLLECTION. 
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known as “cabinet or Kunstkammer paintings” and were visualizing real, part- 
real, part-imaginary, entirely imagined or simply visually stunning examples of 
all kinds of fashionable collections, full of curiosities and art, the well-known 
naturalia and artificialia and how to display them fashionably.6 These were not 
only pedagogical examples of what, and how to collect and to display all of this 
with conviction and pride. 

Yet, this new breed of Antwerp painting representing fashionable col- 
lections can also be considered as an appropriate substitute acquisition for 
unavailable or too expensive image, let alone an entire collection. This was 
particularly true for those buyers with budget constraints and who were not 
in a comparable income bracket as the archdukes and their peers.’ For a buyer 
with limited means, a painting of a fully developed collection or Kunstkammer 
could function as a substitute acquisition. Knowing that an entire collection 
was too expensive and outside their reach, which was the case for most buy- 
ers of middle income, they could easily substitute this want through imitative 
consumption by acquiring just a painting representing such an expensive col- 
lection. True, it is an imperfect substitute, but they could at least signal to their 
peers that they were aware of, and in tune with, the new collecting practices. 
And by putting such a novel painting on prominent display, they were confirm- 
ing their preference for the new, fashionable collection practices, without the 
price tag. 

It is exactly because of such an accurate level of recognizable, visualized tax- 
onomy of contemporary knowledge and technology, embodied in these paint- 
ings showing exemplary collections as the one in the Allegory of Senses, that 
even present-day scientists continue to analyze it, for instance, in their quest 
for positive proof of whether or not the first Dutch spyglasses or Keplerian 
telescopes were already known and collected in early seventeenth-century 
Antwerp. In that period, Jan 1 Brueghel and his Antwerp-based workshop pro- 
duced similar and hyper detailed compositions for primary market segments 
outside Antwerp and commissioned by prominent donors such as the earlier 


6 S. Speth-Holterhoff, Les peintres flamands de cabinets d'amateurs au ХҮП? siècle т (Brussels: 
Elsevier, 1957) and Zirka Zaremba Filipczak, Picturing art in Antwerp, 1550-1700 (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

7 Bert Timmermans, “The elite as collectors and middlemen in the Antwerp art world of the 
seventeenth century,’ Minuscula amicorum: contributions on Rubens and his colleagues in 
honour of Hans Vlieghe (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 343-362. 

8 An appropriate example is Pierluigi Selvelli & Poalo Molaro, “On the telescopes in the paint- 
ings of J. Brueghel the Elder,” Memorie della Societa Astronomica Italiana 75 (2008): 282-285. 
Martin Jay, “The Senses of History. In the Realm of the Senses: an Introduction,’ American 
Historical Review (2011): 307-315. 
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mentioned archdukes or by major players in the Roman art scene, such as 
Cardinal Federico Borromeo (1564-1631) or Benedetto Giustiniani (1554-1621), 
to name only the most obvious ones.? 

When approaching a complex painting like the Allegory of Sight in primary 
market segments, it is critical to remember that there is a direct, often one- 
on-one relation between the buyer and the artist. In this type of relationship 
there is a shared understanding between the artist and the buyer of content 
of a painting, the type of expected execution, size, materials and, of course, 
authorship and price. In secondary markets, that immediate relation between 
artist-painting-buyer is no longer there or barely present. It is present, at best, 
in a truncated or summarized format and mediated by dealers, who try to 
capture buyer preferences. Dealers like Chrisostomo van Immerseel, Marie 
de Fourmestraux or Jean-Michel Picart were always testing the local markets 
through private sales or public auctions. They were regularly ordering popu- 
lar Brueghel themes that were in demand, or which they expected to become 
popular in those markets where they were operating. 

To give a concrete example, in 1656, Picart in Paris inquired of Antwerp- 
based Musson, who had a large number of local painters working for him, 
whether he could find him “some curious things ... of Brueghel [meaning Jan 1 
or possibly Jan 11], landscapes with many figures."? Here, the main desired 
property of the paintings was that they be would curiously made, which was 
code for not too sloppily painted and with attention to details. But cognate 
components: the explicit link to Brueghel; the specification that the paint- 
ings be landscapes; the requirement that they be peopled with many figures, 
collectively mean that we can be sure that they refer to a type that was well 
known. And the same remark applies to his frequent ordering via Musson of 
the Four Elements or the Five Senses. Here too, the choice can be explained 
in terms of the reputation these themes enjoyed in the secondary markets. A 
similar approach may have motivated Chrisostomo van Immerseel and his co- 
principal, agent and lifelong partner Marie de Fourmestraux, who headed the 
operation in Seville, to order to Jan 11 Brueghel multiple versions of his father’s 
famous Allegory of Sight. Actually, Jan 11 Brueghel was one of the many artists 


9 I fully agree with Elzabeth Honig’s well-founded argument that Klaus Ertz’s often repeat- 
ed assumption that Jan 1 Brueghel produced all his paintings without the help of work- 
shop assistance “is simply not tenable..” See Honig, Senses, 23. 

10  Denucé, Rubens, 161. To give a reliable order of magnitude, Musson had about sixty paint- 
ers working for him, of whom at least 14 were from Mechelen and 46 from Antwerp. See 
Hans J. Van Miegroet, New data driven Research on Mechelen Painting (1540-1680) (chapter 
in Peter Stabel’s study on Mechelen; forthcoming, Turnhout: Brepols, 2017). 
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in Antwerp (and Mechelen) they had under long-term contract. These artists 
excelled in well-known themes or were specialized by skill, such as landscapes, 
flower garlands, fish and birds, large figures, small figures, interiors with or 
without collections, flowers, dead game, and so on. 

Van Immerseel’s and de Fourmestraux’s brand of vertical integration meant 
that they not only determined which of the Brueghel themes they wanted to 
be executed by the artist oftheir choice. They also specified in their correspon- 
dence the size, medium, subject, materials, and their marginal willingness to 
pay. This type of meddling with the production and pricing of paintings oc- 
curred routinely, both in workshops in Antwerp and Mechelen." As a result 
they forged matches, not just between buyers and sellers, but also promoted 
preferences for selected Brueghel themes that had gained popularity in the 
local market segments they were covering. Such proactive meddling in deter- 
mining theme, price and execution of paintings is a role traditionally reserved 
for artists or patrons, but here the international art dealers controlled the 
process. And by doing so, they contributed to the primacy and reputation of 
particular Brueghel themes, paintings or cycles, not least those that were sur- 
rounded by a lot of buzz, but were often not publicly accessible or available, 
such as the Five Senses. 

Antwerp dealers often kept their versions of popular themes out of public 
view, irrespective of whether they were original paintings, copies, phantom 
copies or attributed originals. The case of the Five Senses is peculiar, for Van 
Immerseel kept a derivative version of the painting by Jan 11 behind closed 
doors. This painting represents a category of images in Antwerp that were 


11 These observations are based on my original research of the correspondence between 
Chrisostomo Van Immerseel and Marie de Fourmestraux, which is part of a variety of 
unpublished sources in the Antwerp FelixArchief, Insolvente Boedelkamer, IB201—214. An 
older, but still excellent introduction to the business of Chrisostomo Van Immerseel and 
Marie de Fourmestraux, within the context of the international trade between Brabant 
and Spain, is provided by Eddy Stols, in De Spaanse Brabanders of de Handelsbetrekkingen 
der Zuidelijke Nederlanden met de Iberische wereld (1598-1648) (Brussels: Konunklijke 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, 1971), 196-224. 
Also see our summary comments in De Marchi and Van Miegroet, Mapping, 86-91 
(Mapping the Van Immerseel-de Fourmestraux enterprise). 

12 Aversion of the Five Senses was executed by Jan Van Kessel (1626-1697) and was delivered 
to Musson In 1659 to be shipped to Picart in Paris. A similar, derivative cycle was execut- 
ed by dealer-painter Frans Francken 111 (1607-1667) for Musson in 1660. See Duverger, 
Musson, 59, 223. On the notion of “buzz,’ see Michael Storper and Anthony Venables, 
"Buzz: face-to-face contact and the urban economy,’ Journal of Economic Geography 4 
(2004): 351-370. 
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described in the Van Immerseel correspondence as principaelen. This often-re- 
curring terminology informs us that among contemporary dealers in Antwerp, 
a principael not necessarily denoted an original. The term is borrowed from 
the banking world. The painted principael is like the principal sum in banking: 
the main and capital sum should be kept intact, while only the revenue gener- 
ated through interest can be used. Translation: a version of a famous Brueghel 
painting, in our particular case, be it an original or copy, could be used as a 
template to be repeatedly copied by one of the artists they had under contract, 
including Jan 11 Brueghel. As such, the money-generating principael remained 
untouched and was not for sale, not even on display, for it was kept in the deal- 
ership for repeated copying. The lure of financial success with these Brueghel 
derivatives systematized repeated copying after a principael and distribution 
all over Europe. This practice contributed to the reputation and fame of the 
originally painted, famous Brueghel, that neither the dealer nor the buyer 
quite likely had ever seen. We find similar practices in the print industry. 
Another example to illustrate. When Marie de Fourmestraux wrote from 
Seville to ask Chrisostomo in Antwerp to send over the principaelen of 
Brueghel’s Five Senses from Antwerp to Seville, he answers her that paintings, 
like the Five Senses, are used to draw off profit through repeated copying, or, 
as he put it: “...de principaelen moeten hier dienen als aen de schoenmaecker 
haeren leest ..." (the principals should serve us as a shoemaker's last). But the 
previous passage is even more revealing:".ick sal de principaelen sinnen hier/ 
hauden want met 2 mael de coppien is genoch want men mach daer/ geene 
principaelen senden ..." (I will keep the principals of the Senses [= Brueghel's 
Five Senses] here [=Antwerp] and have them copied two times, that is enough 
[for the moment]. One should not send [= trade, sell] ргіпсіра!...” And a few 
months later, when Marie de Fourmestraux kept insisting to have more copies 
of the Five Senses sent to Seville, van Immerseel wrote to her that he did not see 
a way to have them copied again, for Jan 11 Brueghel was losing it, was drinking 
heavily and that he still had two of Van Immerseel's principaelen to be copied 
(“de vijff sinnen meer te doen coppieren sien gene middle want breugel is al 


13 Larry Silver, “Graven Images: Reproductive Engravings as Visual Models,’ in Timothy Riggs, 
Larry Silver and Walter S. Melion, who raised related issues in Graven Images: the Rise of 
Professional Printmaking in Antwerp and Haarlem 1540—1640 (Evanston, IL: Northwestern 
University, Block Gallery; 1993): 1-45. 

14 Antwerp, FelixArchief, Insolvente Boedelkamer, 18 204, letter dated 11 October, 1634, from 
Chrysostomo van Immerseel in Antwerp to Marie de Fourmestraux, in Seville (no folio 
numbers specified). 
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te zeer verloopen ende gedebaucheert.. en heeft nog twee principaelen van 
my ...”).15 

In both instances, the use of the term principael is quite explicit, but it 
does not immediately follow from this exchange that they were talking about 
Brueghel originals. But we know, this was not the case. The Five Senses in the 
Van Immerseel dealership were principaelen he acquired from Jan 11 Brueghel 
as income-generating, capital assets and not as display pieces. This was an ef- 
fective, risk-averse strategy for Van Immerseel, who understood that the repu- 
tation effect and the value, read the primacy of these well-known Brueghel 
themes, was vested into their potential to be infinitely copied, as was the case 
with Jan 11, and distributed these copies over and over again. 

This documented discussion of the Five Senses draws also attention to the 
fluid concepts that were circulating in a period when attributability meant first 
and foremost that (added) value could be attached to “recognizable” copies as 
well as to designated originals or principaelen, and not necessarily to originals 
in the true sense of the word. 


Brueghel Attributability 


The derivative Brueghel production in general, and that of Jan 11 in particular, 
has to be considered in the context of the earlier mentioned abundant supply 
of derivatives, copies and phantom copies. These were produced in Antwerp, 
where the seventeenth century saw many more of such paintings made than 
were demanded locally. As we've discussed elsewhere, the city was in chron- 
ic overproduction, which persisted for decades and fed exports throughout 
Europe.!6 There is too little precise information in surviving dealers’ records to 
enable a direct measurement of productivity, including that of Jan 11. A conser- 
vative estimate of total output ranges between 9,000 and 15,000 for Antwerp in 
the mid-sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.!” 


15 Antwerp, FelixArchief, Insolvente Boedelkamer, 18 204, letter, 17 January 1635. 

16 Neil De Marchi, Sandra Van Ginhoven and Hans J. Van Miegroet, “Supply-Demand 
Imbalance in the Antwerp Paintings Markets, 1630-1680,” in: Sophie Raux and Neil De 
Marchi (eds.), Moving Pictures. Intra-European Trade in Images, 16th-18th Centuries 
(Studies in European Urban History 34) (Brepols Publishers: Turnhout 2014), 37-76. 

17 Neil De Marchi and Hans]. Van Miegroet, “The Antwerp-Mechelen Production and Export 
Complex, in: Mia Mochizuki, Amy Golahny, and Lisa Vergara (eds.), Essays in Memory of 
John Michael Montias (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2007), 133-147. We in- 
ferred an annual production in the range of 9,000 to 15,000 paintings for Antwerp, plus 
7,000 to 10,200 for Mechelen, which is much more productive than usually imagined. 
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The fact that we know more about some dealer practices and less, or very lit- 
tle, about common workshop and sales practices in the Jan 11 Brueghel enter- 
prise in Antwerp, means that caution is in order. But that aside, we do know 
that after taking over his father’s workshop, Jan II expanded the production 
of a wide variety of Brueghellian derivatives for Van Immerseel and when he 
cared to sign, he changed the signature of the painted workshop output from 
“Brueghel” to "Breughel." This could have been a deliberate move and one can 
invent all kinds of rationales for this change, including a not to misunderstand 
public signal that there was a new, albeit still connected Brueghel at the helm 
of the re-organized enterprise. But was it? 

This is one of the many Jan 11, art historical enigmas, further aggravated by 
a lack of factual knowledge about the size of his oeuvre, workshop organiza- 
tion and productivity, all of which still awaits further research. But one obser- 
vation is beyond reasonable doubt: the new Breughel meant business, for his 
name re-appears frequently in contemporary dealer-dealer correspondence. 
That much also emerges from Jan 11's diary.!9 He revamped and expanded his 
workshop after 1625 and focused on not only on completing his father's half- 
finished paintings, but also on producing spin-offs of his most popular compo- 
sitions, including the Allegory of the Senses, which re-appears regularly in the 
dealer-dealer correspondence and their order books. These spin-offs could be 
produced more cheaply, for painters in Antwerp commonly— probably more 
generally than in the Dutch Republic—employed many productivity-enhanc- 
ing methods, such as extensive collaboration and subcontracting. 

Yet, as far as we know, Jan 11’s business model was quite different compared 
to that of his father. Jan 1 Brueghel's imagery enjoyed an international reputa- 
tion, which resonated among wealthy connoisseurs, who often belonged to the 
cultural elites of Europe.?° Jan 11 wanted to capitalize on both the quality of 
his father’s imagery and the reputation effect these wealthy buyers added to 
his replicative output. Unlike his father, who was operating in primary markets 
within a commission nexus, Jan II was relegated to producing paintings for 
resale in secondary markets for buyers, who were not familiar or known to him. 


These numbers are not absolute and just meant to provide approximations and relative 
orders of magnitude. 

18 X Fora more detailed explanation of this name change, see Pieter Breughel de Jonge (1564— 
1637/8)—Jan Brueghel de Oude (1568-1625). Een Vlaamse schildersfamilie rond 1600, Essen 
(Exhibition Catalogue, Kulturstiftung Ruhr-Villa Hiigel) / Vienna (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum) / Antwerp (Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten: 1997-1998), 10, 15. 

19 A standard documentary source on Jan 11 Brueghel, unique though somewhat outdated, 
still is Jean Denucé, Brieven en documenten betreffende Jan Breugel I en II 3 (Antwerp: De 
Sikkel, 1934). 

20 Honig, Senses, 5. 
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Here, a new breed of specialized dealers mediated between artist and buyers, 
many of whom were not familiar with the Brueghel brand. In the process, they 
introduced softer-priced, Brueghel-style derivatives and made them accessible 
for a buying public that thus far had not seen or bought these, be it in Paris, 
Hamburg, Vienna or Seville.?! 

The international distribution of derivative Brueghel imagery as a demand 
engendering strategy is not solely the invention of dealers, but also that of Jan 11 
Brueghel himself. He reverted to the time-tested, derivative strategy and set up 
a firm business relation with his uncle by marriage, Antoon Goedkint and with 
Chrisostomo Van Immerseel, for whom he painted under contract multiple 
versions of successful Brueghel compositions. These interconnected dealer 
families were both at the time engaged with the large-scale export of paintings 
to Paris, Seville and to the Americas.22 

Via Chrisostomo van Immerseel, Jan 11 knew precisely which of his fa- 
ther’s (and grandfather’s) paintings were known, in high esteem and in de- 
mand throughout Europe, in spite of the fact that famous favorites, such as the 
Allegory of the Senses or his grandfather's Months of the Year, were not publicly 
accessible or available for sale. 


Dealer Vagueness 


Finally, a few thoughts on the perceived vagueness in the dealer-dealer busi- 
ness correspondence, especially when they were referring to Brueghel paint- 
ings. Van Immerseel routinely used the generic Brueghel brand name when he 
was, in fact, referring to Jan 11. His colleagues Picart and Musson often did the 
same and seldom specified which one of the Brueghel clan they were refer- 
ring to. Their apparent vagueness was not really that, for both were trained 
as painters in Antwerp within a few years of Jan 1 Brueghel’s death, and they 
had regular dealings with members of the extended Brueghel enterprise. It 
emerges from archival evidence that Picart was, in most cases, referring to 


21 Neil De Marchi and Hans J. Van Miegroet, “History of Art Markets,” in: Victor Ginsburgh 
and David Throsby (eds.) Handbook on the Economics of Art and Culture (Amsterdam- 
London-Tokyo: Elsevier Science, 2006), 69-122 (Chapter 3). 

22 Neil De Marchi and Hans J. Van Miegroet, “Exploring Markets for Netherlandish Paintings 
in Spain and Nueva Espana,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 50 (2000): 81-111. 
Financial troubles in 1634 and the loss of Van Immerseel's custom did not stop his activity. 
He gained a brother-in-law in Paris, Jean Valdor, to add to his existing links with Goedkint. 
And subsequently he sent two sons to Valdor to training, one in painting, and one in deal- 
ing. A third son moved to Italy and a fourth to Liege. 
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Jan the Elder, though with a twist. In fact, Picart recalled that those Brueghel 
paintings sent to him from Antwerp and that had really pleased him in the 
past had figures by “den frauelen Bruegel” (“velvet” or Jan 1 Brueghel) or Jan I's 
grandson, Jan Van Kessel (1626-1679) or Jan I's former collaborators, Frans II 
Francken (1581-1642). Whenever the name of Brueghel was mentioned, Jan 1 
was the preeminent choice, with the understanding that Jan 11 paintings could 
be shipped as one of the acceptable substitutes, should Jan I images be too ex- 
pensive or unavailable. That distinction seems to have been clear to Musson 
or Van Immerseel as well. Their letters themselves are detailed enough to indi- 
cate that they all understood that the preeminent Brueghel was Jan 1, but the 
prime replicator was Jan 11, as well as Van Kessel and Francken. And there was 
obviously no need to state or repeat this all the time in so many words. 

Even in the correspondence of Guilliam Forchondt, the meaning of Brueghel 
is not always as clear, but the point is, here too, that this seems to have mat- 
tered far less than we might like or expect in secondary markets. Dealers were 
operating with fluid concepts referring to “recognizable” copies, derivatives 
and designated originals, and not necessarily Brueghel originals in the true 
sense of the word.?* Value in this type of imagery was often signaled by charac- 
teristic subject-matter, recognizable themes or particular elements in the com- 
positions, which allowed for attributability, not necessarily a firm attribution. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


The primacy of many of famous Brueghel paintings such as the Allegory of 
Senses rested for the greater part on the large-scale (re)production of all kinds 
of derivatives, copies, phantom copies and even forgeries. These were circulat- 
ing in secondary markets where attributability was far more important than 
attribution through firm authentication or even a signature. 

Vertically integrated dealers like Musson, Picart, Van Immerseel or Forchondt 
readily picked up that it was also common practice for many contemporaries 
in resale markets to think of paintings in terms of very basic, subject-related 
or thematic characteristics, such as the presence of many figures, bucolic land- 
scapes or flower garlands surrounding Madonnas, all characteristics that could 
be readily associated with Jan 1 Brueghel and that were repeated and varied 


23 Duverger, Musson, 192. 

24 Neil De Marchi and Hans J. Van Miegroet, “Pricing Invention: ‘Originals, ‘Copies’ and 
their Relative Value in Early Modern Art Markets,” in: Victor Ginsburgh and Pierre-Michel 
Menger (eds.), Studies in the Economics of the Arts (Amsterdam-London-Tokyo: Elsevier 
Science, 1996), 27-70 (Chapter 2). 
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upon by Jan 11 Brueghel. His derivatives, often described in contemporary 
dealer-dealer correspondence as principaelen, denoted paintings that Antwerp 
dealers kept behind closed doors and which they considered as designated 
originals, to be used for repeated copying. 

Over time, we notice a sustained, large-scale export of copies after these 
Brueghel principaelen from Antwerp to various resale markets in Europe, with 
active promotion by many Antwerp dealers based in Paris, Seville or Vienna. 
They elicited and re-shaped buyer preferences in favor of prominent and well- 
known Brueghel paintings, even when these were not available and/or on 
public display. As such, these dealer practices contributed pro-actively to the 
reputation and primacy of Brueghel’s paintings, not least the Five Senses and 
its leading piece, the Allegory of Sight, from the seventeenth century to the 
present. 
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CHAPTER 37 


Pieter Lastman’s Paintings of David’s Death 
Sentence for Uriah, 1611 and 1619 


Amy Golahny 


Pieter Lastman’s two paintings of David's death sentence for Uriah offer an op- 
portunity to explore the artist’s innovative approach to theatrical episodes, and 
reinforce his importance as a major artist in Amsterdam in the early Golden 
Age.! Lastman’s paintings were familiar to several Amsterdam artists of the 
next generation, who responded to them in various ways. Lastman’s extraor- 
dinary narrative skill is evident in these two known versions of the episode 
of David giving the letter to Uriah that will send him to death in battle, 1611 
(Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts) and 1619 (New York, The Leiden Collection), 
Figs. 37.1 and 37.2.2 These paintings demonstrate his evolution as a major artist 
in Amsterdam, and are discussed here with reference to literary portrayals 
of the story of David, Uriah, and Bathsheba. Lastman painted five addition- 
al episodes in the life of David, indicating his sustained fascination with the 
biblical king, and the preferences of patrons, as these works were presumed 


1 Henry Luttikhuizen’s welcome invitation to participate in the Detroit Institute of Arts session 
at the Interdisciplinary Conference for Netherlandic Studies, June 2016, prompted this essay. 
I am grateful to Yao-Fen You, curator, and Alexandra Nickolaou, curatorial intern, for aid- 
ing my research on the Detroit painting, and Dominique Surh, curator, and Rachel Pollack, 
research assistant, for information on The Leiden Collection painting. I warmly thank Eric 
Jan Sluijter for reading an early draft and offering valuable suggestions, and Samuel Mareel, 
Shelley Perlove, and Tico Seifert for sharing ideas about the paintings. 

2 The 1611 painting, untraced before 1918, was little known until it entered the Detroit museum 
in 1960; see E. P. Richardson, “Pieter Lastman and Nicolaes Moeyaert,” Bulletin of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts 40, no. 1 (1960—1961): 3-6; S. Donohue Kuretsky, “Pieter Lastman,” in Masters 
of Dutch Painting: The Detroit Institute of Arts, ed. G. Keyes (London: GILES, 2004), 134-135. 
The 1619 painting was catalogued by Kurt Freise in 1911, and entered The Leiden Collection in 
2007; see K. Freise, Pieter Lastman, sein Leben und seine Kunst (Leipzig: Verlag von Klinkhardt 
& Biermann, 1911), 43, n. 32. For full provenance, see Rachel Pollack, “David Gives Uriah a 
Letter for Joab,” The Leiden Collection Catalogue, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., New York, 2017, 
http://www.theleidencollection.com/archive/. 
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FIGURE 37.1 Pieter Lastman, David giving the Letter to Uriah, 1671, oil on oak panel, 51.1 x 
61.3 cm, Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John N. Lord. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 





FIGURE 37.2 Pieter Lastman, David giving the Letter to Uriah, 1619, oil on panel, 41.6 x 


62.5 cm, New York. 
THE LEIDEN COLLECTION. 
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commissions.? Lastman’s paintings often portrayed themes that were drama- 
tized in the Amsterdam theatre or elsewhere, and that is the case here, as the 
story of David was frequently treated in the literary arts. 


The Story and its Visual Tradition, in Brief 


The episode is related in 2 Samuel п and Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, Book 7, 
Chapter 7. One evening, David goes to his roof, sees Bathsheba, the beautiful 
wife of Uriah who is an officer away at battle, bathing in her garden, and invites 
her to his palace. Later, when Bathsheba finds herself pregnant, she tells David. 
To cover the consequences of their adultery, David recalls Uriah from battle for 
a conjugal visit with Bathsheba. Twice David invites Uriah to go home to his 
wife, and gives him food and wine. For two nights, Uriah sleeps in the court- 
yard with his armor-bearer, explaining to David that he cannot enjoy the com- 
forts of home while his soldiers are at battle. David, angry that Uriah will not 
see Bathsheba, writes a letter to Joab, the commanding officer, to place Uriah 
in the worst of the battle and leave him there, without protecting soldiers, so 
that he will be slain. David gives the letter to Uriah, instructing him to give it to 
Joab. When Bathsheba hears of Uriah’s death, she grieves, and then is taken by 
David as a wife. David is admonished by Nathan, who predicts future discord 
and violence in David's house as a result of the adultery and murder; their child 
dies, but later Bathsheba gives birth to Solomon (2 Samuel 12). After various 
other tribulations and conflicts within the family, Bathsheba entreats the aged 
David to make Solomon his successor, and, upon David’s instructions, Solomon 


3 The Detroit panel was apparently conceived without a companion piece. The 1619 version 
measures 42.8 x 63.3, and may form a pair with the Bathsheba of 1619, which is close in size 
(41.5 x 61.5; St. Petersburg, The Hermitage); for the suggestion that these are pendants, see 
R. Vos and L. de Vries, Het Verraad. David geeft de brief aan Uriah: een schilderij van Pieter 
Lastman (Groningen: Groninger Museum, 1980), 24. A third painting, David Making Music 
and Sacrificing in the Temple, of 1618, is larger but close in time, and possibly forms a triad 
with the two panels of 1619 (Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum; 79 x 117 cm). 
A fourth painting, David and Jonathan of 1620, similar in size to the Uriah and Bathsheba, 
complements these (Moscow, Pushkin Museum; 40 x 59 cm). Two paintings, not presently 
known, are documented, David and Abigail and David with the head of Goliath; see Freise, 
Pieter Lastman, 26 and 40. For possible pendants of David and Uriah by Lastman, and 
Bathsheba by Jan or Jacob Pynas, see J. M. Montias, “Trois ventes de tableaux aux enchéres a 
Amsterdam vers 1620,” in Curiosité: Etudes d'histoire de l'art en l'honneur d’Antoine Schnapper, 
ed. О. Bonfait, (Paris: Flammarion, 1998), 285-295; and J. M. Montias, Art at Auction in 
Seventeenth Century Amsterdam (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2002), 228. 
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will build the Jerusalem temple. Josephus embellished the biblical account 
with speech and descriptions of emotions and, most pertinently, added that 
David himself wrote the letter and “sealed it with his own seal.” 

The bathing Bathsheba was popular in illustration, as it called for a woman, 
often nude, and provocative voyeurism. Combining lust and morality, the 
depiction of Bathsheba served to illustrate the commandment against adul- 
tery.* It also typically illustrated the texts of 2 Samuel n and Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities, Book 7, Chapter 7.° Clearly the story of Uriah had less appeal, as a 
tragic confrontation between the adulterer and the betrayed officer, although 
it appeared in some bibles; one example is Hans Holbein the Younger's 1538 
spare woodcut, which shows David ordering Uriah to go home to his wife.® 
The French bible published by Antoni Bergaigne, 1553, included a woodcut in 
which David gives the letter to Uriah, as Bathsheba watches from a distant win- 
dow and soldiers mill about." A simpler woodcut of a standing David, kneel- 
ing Uriah, and four soldiers appeared in the Dutch bible by Hans de Laet in 
Antwerp, 1556.8 This print tradition was augmented by occasional paintings.? 


4 For examples, see Maarten van Heemskerck, Ilja M. Veldman and Ger Luijten, The New 
Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish etchings, engravings and woodcuts 1450-1700” Maarten van 
Heemskerck (Roosendaal: Koninklijke van Poll, 1993), Part 1, no. то; and Maarten De Vos, Ann 
Diels and Marjolein Leesberg, The New Hollstein Dutch and Flemish Etchings, engravings and 
woodcuts 1450-1700, The Collaert Dynasty, ed. Arnout Balis (Ouderkerk aan den Ijssel: Sound 
& Vision, 2005), part 1, no. 38. De Vos included Nathan admonishing David in a courtyard. 

5 See, for examples, Tobias Stimmer's woodcut for an abbreviated bible, Biblia sacra. Veteris 
et novi tesamenti..., (Basel: Guarin, 1591), fol. 316; and his woodcut for the illustrated Flavius 
Josephus, Flavii Josephi des hochberühmten Jüdischen Geschichtschreibers Historien und 
Bücher ... (Strassburg: Rihel, 1578), fol. 101 r.. 

6 Holbein's biblical illustration appeared in 1538 and was reprinted in 1547; see Erika Michael, 
"The Iconographic History of Hans Holbein the Younger's Icones and their Reception in the 
Later Sixteenth Century,’ Harvard Library Bulletin 3, no. 3 (1992): 28-47. Another, more elabo- 
rate design by Holbein, probably after a drawing, is known in an etching by Wenceslas Hollar 
of 1638, and depicts David giving the letter to Uriah, who is about to depart, with castle, 
soldiers, and a distant army. “Wenceslas Hollar— David and Uriah,” Wikimedia Commons, 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/Category:David and Uriah£/media/File:Wenceslas . 
Hollar - David and Uriah 2.jpg. 

7 For the Bergaigne illustration, see Bart Rosier The Bible in Print: Netherlandish Bible 
Illustration in the Sixteenth Century, 2 vols. (Leiden: Foleor, 1997), vol. 2, fig. 282. 

8 For the De Laet illustration, see Rosier, The Bible in Print, vol. 2, fig. 297. 

9 These include a painting by Hans Vredeman de Vries with figures by Gilles Mostart, ca. 1560 
(Private Collection; RKD files); Giulio Romano's octagonal picture that shows David and 
Bathsheba, dining, with a drunk Uriah, a scene that implies a domestic relationship between 
David and Bathsheba (Mantua, Palazzo del Té). Guercino's composition, best known from 
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Lastman’s two versions of David and Uriah may be read as a synecdoche of 
the relationship between David and Bathsheba, which dominates much of the 
king’s later life. David’s giving the letter to Uriah directly results from his adul- 
tery with Bathsheba and causes murder. Both versions show one person speak- 
ing and the other listening, and contain the written word in the form of the 
letter. Lastman depicted the letter as clearly sealed with a prominent red wax 
medallion, in accordance with the account of Josephus, and added the scribe.!° 


The Literary Context and Performativity 


Lastman’s paintings of David and Uriah give voice to these characters. The 1619 
painting depicts the moment when David tells Uriah to give the letter to Joab, 
and the 1611 panel a later moment, when Uriah agrees to deliver it. Such consid- 
eration for speech and listening is consistent in his paintings." The very vocal 
and consequential character of the exchanges between David and Uriah in the 
Bible and Josephus lends the episode to dramatization. 

In tableaux vivants and triumphal entries, such dramatization repeatedly 
occurred with Charles V’s visits to the Low Countries in 1549 and 1556, as the 
emperor fostered identification with David; Samuel Mareel has studied closely 
the parallels between Charles v and David in these urban events and addi- 
tional vernacular literature.!? The broader implications of a ruler’s identifica- 


the 1627 etching by Battista Pasqualini, includes a servant boy between David and 
Uriah; one impression belongs to the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, Achenbach 
Foundation for Graphic Arts, Accession Number 1963-04-09. 

10 Christian Tümpel, "Die Rezeption der Jüdischen Altertümer des Flavius Josephus in den 
holländischen Historiendarstellungen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,’ in Wort und Bild in der 
niederländschen Kunst und Literatur..., eds. Н. Vekeman and J. Müller-Hofstede (Erftstadt: 
Lukassen, 1984), 173-204; and Christian Tümpel, “David and Uriah,” in Pieter Lastman, the 
man who taught Rembrandt, eds. A. Tiimpel and P. Schatborn, (Amsterdam: Museum Het 
Rembrandthuis/Zwolle: Waanders, 1991), 108-109. 

11 Lastman presumably attended Latin school, where plays were enacted, and was famil- 
iar with the Amsterdam theatre. It may have been studio practice to perform scenes, as 
Samuel van Hoogstraten evidently did with his pupils, a practice he may have encoun- 
tered in Rembrandt studio. For additional discussion and references, see T. Weststeijn, 
The Visible World: Samuel van Hoogstraten's Art Theory and the Legitimation of Painting 
in the Dutch Golden Age (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2008), 29 and 363, 
n.34; J. S. Held, “Rembrandt and the Spoken Мога, in Rembrandt Studies, ed. J. S. Held 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), 164-183. 

12 Samuel Mareel, "Tu as versé beaucoup de sang, et tu as fait de grandes guerres; Charles 
Quint et le roi David dans les écrits des rederijkers,” e-Spania, accessed 21 January 2017, 
http://e-spania.revues.org/21232. 
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tion with David have been examined by Anne Lake Prescott, with emphasis on 
British literature, and on the paradoxes and ambiguities of the life and charac- 
ter of David.? With reference to the David paintings by Lastman, it is tempting 
to posit a timely reference of a statesman to David or Uriah, but difficult to pin 
down such a precise association. 

Of the many poems and dramas on David, three Dutch examples may be 
mentioned here to give a broader context to Lastman's paintings. Drawing on 
the common sources of the Bible and Josephus, these texts may not have direct 
bearing on Lastman's paintings, but demonstrate shared interests. The first, 
Eduard de Dene's manuscript Testament Rhetoricael, of 1562, is a collection of 
poetic vignettes suitable for recitation. Samuel Mareel has indicated the im- 
portance of the spoken word for this text.!5 De Dene, an author and legal clerk, 
was very active in two rederijker chambers in Bruges, and aware that these vi- 
gnettes could be used for instruction, entertainment, and ceremony. 

Among De Dene’s vignettes of the life of David are his spying upon Bathsheba 
as she bathes, their adultery, David summoning Uriah home from battle and 
giving him the letter, and Nathan admonishing David following Uriah’s death. 
De Dene did not add to the biblical narrative, but distilled salient details into 
verse. 

Closer to Lastman’s milieu is the verse account by Justus de Harduwijn 
(1582-1636) of David's love for Bathsheba, the letter for Uriah, and the rebuke 
by Nathan, published in 1620 along with Dutch translations of seven psalms 
set to music.!6 Harduwijn, a Roman Catholic priest and author, lived in the 
South Netherlands and belonged to the rederijker chamber of Aalst. Among 
his friends in the north Netherlands was Daniel Heinsius (1580—1655), a poet, 
classical scholar, and professor at Leiden University, whose work was read by 


13 Anne Lake Prescott, "The 2011 Josephine Waters Bennett Lecture: From the Sheephook 
to the Scepter: The Ambiguities of David's Rise to the Throne," Renaissance Quarterly 65, 
no. 1 (2012):1-30. 

14 Rachel Pollack, “David Gives Uriah a Letter for Joab,” interprets Lastman’s 1619 painting 
with reference to the stadholder Prince Maurits as David and Johan van Oldenbarnevelt 
as Uriah. 

15 Samuel Mareel, “Performing the Dutch Rederijker Lyric: Eduard de Dene and his 
Testament Rhetoricael (1562) Modern Language Review 108 (2013): 1199-1220; Eduard de 
Dene, “Testament Rhetoricael," Digitale Bibliotheek voor de Nederlandse letteren, accessed 
28 January 2017, http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/deneooitesto1 o1/deneooitestoi o1 0046 
.php?q-bersabe*£hl2. 

16 Justus de Harduwijn, Den val ende op-stand vanden coninck ende prophete David, Ghent: 
Ian vanden Kerchove, 1620, online at: Digitale Bibliotheek voor de Nederlandse letteren, ac- 
cessed 28 January 2017, http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/hardooidenvoi o1/. 
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Lastman.!” Harduwijn's verse on David was published with a dedicatory sonnet 
by “GV Nieuwelandt,” and thus, it is within the extended circle of the artists and 
poets in Amsterdam. Guilliam 11 Van Nieulandt (1584-1635) was an author and 
painter, and belonged to an extended family of artists. The Van Nieulandt fam- 
ily emigrated from Antwerp to Amsterdam in 1589, and, after spending a few 
years in Rome, 1601-1604, Guilliam 11 lived in Antwerp 1606-1629, and main- 
tained contact with family in Amsterdam; he finally returned to Amsterdam in 
1629.18 His brother Adriaen 11 (1586-1658) knew Lastman, and they had many 
acquaintances in common.!? Lastman’s years in Rome, 1603-07, overlapped 
with those of Guilliam 11, and Lastman may well have known Guilliam 11’s 
play Sophonisba Africana (Antwerp, 1626).2° Harduwijn embellished the bib- 
lical narrative with lengthy descriptions of Bathsheba’s beauty and David’s 
guilty dilemmas over adultery and murder. Common to Harduwijn’s poem 
and Lastman’s Bathsheba (1619, St. Petersburg, Hermitage) are allusions to 
Cupid as agency of love and Bathsheba’s loose hair; the garden setting with a 
fountain appears in both, but is a usual feature of the episode in texts and im- 
ages. Amsterdam artists might have been acquainted with Harduwijn's work 
through his friend Guilliam r1. 

Joost van den Vondel certainly recognized that David's narrative offered 
great potential for staging passionate stories of revenge, sibling rivalry, love, 
lust, and repentance.?! And, as he paraphrased Euripides in his preface to the 
1660 David in Ballingschap, he explained the character and actions of David by 
stating “small people err in small ways, great ones in great ways."?? Vondel's first 
play concerning David, Gebroeders of 1640, involved the execution of the de- 
scendants of Saul. Between 1660 and 1663, Vondel published three more plays 


17 Christian Tico Seifert, Pieter Lastman. Studien zu Leben und Werk. Mit einem kritischen 
Verzeichnis der Werke mit Themen aus der antiken Mythologie und Historie (Petersberg: 
Michael Imhof Verlag, 2011), 296. 

18 Егіс Jan Sluijter, “Career changes of artists between Antwerp and Amsterdam: the Van 
Nieulandt Brothers," de zevendiende eeuw 31 (2015): 102-138. For Adriaen's contacts with 
Lastman, see further Eric Jan Sluijter, Rembrandt's Rivals: History Painting in Amsterdam, 
1630-1650 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2015), 174. 

19 Seifert, Pieter Lastman, 46. 

20 Seifert, Pieter Lastman, 322. 

21 бее Frans-Willem Korsten, "Close Reading and Theory: The David Plays,” in Joost van den 
Vondel 1583-1679. Dutch Playwright in the Golden Age, eds. Jan Bloemendal and Frans- 
Willem Korsten (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2012), 427—444. 

22 Joost van den Vondel, David in Ballingschap (Amsterdam: Wees, 1660); A.J. E. 
Haarmsen, "Ceneton,' University of Leiden, accessed 28 January 2017, http://www.let 
Jeidenuniv.nl/Dutch/Ceneton/Facsimiles/VondelDavidBallingschap1660a/source/ 
VondelDavidBs1660a03.htm. 
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concerning David and his lineage. The first of these, David in Ballingschap, is 
the most relevant. It portrays David in exile, distressed and shamed, due not 
only to his adultery with Bathsheba and murder of Uriah, but also to Absalom's 
treachery. After murdering his brother Amnon, Absalom retreated to his moth- 
er’s house for three years; when Absalom suspected his position as David’s 
heir was usurped by his half-brother Adonijah, he gathered an army to attack 
David, who took exile instead of battle; eventually David and Absalom would 
achieve reconciliation, but Absalom would die in battle because his thick hair 
got caught in a tree and Joab killed him, presumably out of mercy. One char- 
acter is Uriah’s ghost who has a long soliloquy relating how David’s treatment 
of Uriah has repercussions for the later events involving Absalom’s revolt and 
death. Having repented for his sins, David is restored to glory in David Herstelt. 
The third play Adonias concerns the power struggle in the family following 
David's death. 

Within Lastman's experience was literature about David as a complex fig- 
ure, and, within Vondel's experience was an interest in painting. Vondel highly 
praised Lastman's paintings. He wrote a short poem on a now-lost portrait of 
Lastman by Thomas de Keyser, and a lengthy poem on Lastman's painting Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra (formerly Warsaw). It is tempting but conjectural to 
suppose that Vondel was familiar with Lastman's David paintings, although if 
he viewed either of the versions of David and Uriah, he most likely would have 
recognized in them the pivotal episode that turns fortune into misfortune. 


Lastman's Renewed Interest in Caravaggio 


The two paintings of David and Uriah fall into the general pattern of Lastman's 
development, from figures arranged parallel to the picture plane, to arrange- 
ments that are diagonal to it. This shift occurs in Lastman's work after about 
1616, when he had renewed interest in Caravaggio. When Louis Finson returned 
to Amsterdam in 1615, he brought with him at least three Caravaggio paintings 
and his own copies after Caravaggio. Sharing a house with Abraham Vinck, 
Finson bequeathed his paintings to Vinck upon his own death in 1617; when 
Vinck died soon after, Lastman and several other Amsterdam artists, including 
Adriaen van Nieulandt 11, were called in to judge the paintings.?? The spec- 
tacular Madonna of the Rosary and Finson's copy of it were among these works. 


23 These encounters are discussed by S. A. C. Dudok van Heel, De Jonge Rembrandt onder 
Tijdgenoten (Nijmegen: Nijmegen University Press/Veenman Publishers, 2006), 84, and 
Seifert, Pieter Lastman, 46. 
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Lastman had studied Caravaggio’s paintings in Rome, 1603-07, for chiaroscu- 
ro and dramatic figures, but this later encounter with the Rosary seems to have 
inspired him to construct figural groups on various levels and with an interest 
in depicting columns and columnar figures. For example, this shift is apparent 
in his two versions of Odysseus and Nausicaa, 1609 and 1619 (Braunschweig, 
Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum; Munich, Alte Pinakothek). The marked differ- 
ences in approaches to the same subject can credibly be explained byrenewed 
study of Caravaggio’s paintings, and specifically the Rosary Madonna.** The 
shift from a planar to a layered and angular composition between the 1611 
and 1619 version of David and Uriah accords with other paintings by Lastman 
that depict the same subject, before and after his study of the Caravaggios in 
Amsterdam. 


The 1611 and 1619 Paintings Compared 


Lastman consistently rendered intense communication between figures, using 
gesture, posture, and facial expressiveness. He tended to choose moments 
within a larger narrative that would bring resolution or reversal of fortune, and 
that allow the characters to recognize their transitional situation.?? This is evi- 
dent in his depictions of the confrontation between David and Uriah. 

In the Detroit painting, David, having finished his instructions to give the 
letter to Joab, hides his anger with his steady gaze as he calmly holds out the 
letter. Speaking his agreement to give it to Joab, Uriah reaches for the letter, 
with his fingers nearly touching the seal. The sharpness of Uriah’s gaze at David 
is ambiguous; it both invites speculation that Uriah may suspect something, 
or suggests that, as a good soldier, he obeys David unquestioningly. Seated in 
a large chair upon a low platform, the white-haired and grey-bearded David 
leans slightly to put the letter in Uriah’s waiting hand. Uriah’s kneeling posture 
is rigidly aligned with the table, the picture plane, and the panel’s edge. The 
scribe looks up at David in alarm. Light, coming from the upper left, is full 


24 Christian T. Seifert, “Pieter Lastman, ‘Constrijcken history Schilder tot Amsterdam,” 
in Pieter Lastman. In Rembrandts Schatten? ed. M. Sitt, 14-24 (Munich: Hamburger 
Kunsthalle/ Hirmer Verlag, 2006); Seifert, Pieter Lastman, 152. For the 1619 painting, see 
"Odysseus and Nausicaa,” Wikimedia Commons, accessed 28 January 2017, https://commons 
-wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Odysseus and Nausicaa.jpg). 

25 See A. Golahny, “Pieter Lastman: Interior and Exterior Theatricality,’ Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek: The Passion in the Arts of the Early Modern Netherlands 60 (2010): 
179-201. 
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upon Uriah’s face, but casts David’s eyes in shadow. The fateful letter, near the 
center of the panel, unites the two men.26 

An earlier moment, a grander setting, and more agitated postures are found 
in the Leiden Collection painting. A much younger David grasps the letter 
firmly and displays it close to the painting’s center; his lips parted, he speaks 
his instructions. His throne is raised upon a dais that is framed by two large 
columns. His contrapposto posture and his leaning away from Uriah may sug- 
gest that he has second thoughts about what he is about to do. His widened 
eyes look above Uriah, as if he cannot bear to look directly at his loyal officer 
whom he has just duplicitously condemned; the infrared reflectograph reveals 
that David's gaze originally focused upon Uriah, and was shifted to look above 
him.?” Uriah, gold and red tapestry. His kneeling, places one hand firmly on his 
thigh as his other hand gestures in presumed obedience. He leans back, away 
from the king. The scribe is brought into greater prominence by his fancy pur- 
ple cloak and white shirt, and the green curtain which frames him; he sharply 
raises his eyes toward David, and his hand, lifted off the table, betrays his incre- 
dulity. The light, coming from the left, falls on Uriah's right side, but leaves his 
face and left side in shadow; it illuminates David fully, revealing that he gazes 
above and past Uriah, rather than at him. 

In both paintings, the scribe as the third figure is Lastman's innovation, as he 
is absent from the earlier pictorial and textual tradition.?® Seated at the table 
with writing tools, the youth enhances the dramatic moment by his surprised 
reaction. Knowing the contents of the letter, he is startled, even horrified, that 
David is carrying out the death sentence. 

The backgrounds of both paintings contain architecture, adornment and 
additional figures that evoke luxury, military presence, and antiquity. The 
1611 painting includes an arch, domed building, and three-story palace that 
derive from Italianate structures; it features a triton fountain similar to that 


26 The infrared reflectograph shows that Lastman made a few slight changes from initial de- 
sign to finished painting. These include: David's foot was initially positioned slight to the 
right; and the scribe’s mouth was initially opened more widely, to show his upper teeth. 

27 Тһе alterations from underdrawing to final design include the position of Uriah’s right 
foot, the contours of his arms, and the additions of a second plume to his helmet and 
tassels to his scarf. David was originally looking directly at Uriah, but in the final painting, 
he looks over his head. David’s robes initially had a sash, and other details of his clothing 
have been adjusted. The scribe's hand was originally lower; raised slightly higher, it indi- 
cates a more startled reaction. 

28 Itis highly possible that a Latin school play or other text may come to light with the 
added scribe, as Lastman generally followed a literary source with unusual characters in 
his paintings. 
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of Giacomo della Porta in the Fountain of the Moor, Piazza Navona, Rome, 
prior to its reworking by Bernini in 1651. Three men gather at the right middle 
ground, and tiny figures in the background indicate a populated city. The pal- 
ace’s balcony is draped with a carpet, as befits a regal dwelling. The vaguely 
drawn figure standing upon the balcony would be Bathsheba. Her presence 
implies a domestic relationship with David and her own complicity. The 1619 
painting includes a domed building derived from St. Peter's, Rome, and a 
column. A guard stands just behind the dais and two soldiers rest at the left 
edge. A dog, sitting between the side of David’s throne and Uriah, looks out. 
Generally, a dog might indicate fidelity, as evidenced in Uriah’s loyalty to the 
king; here, the dog serves as a counterpart to the scribe, as a creature possibly 
responding to David’s speech. 

Lastman’s repetitions of an episode are thorough revisions.?9 In the David 
and Uriah paintings, the 1611 square format becomes horizontal in the 1619 ver- 
sion. The proximity of David and Uriah in the 16n painting gives way to dis- 
tance between them in the later version. Uriah’s kneeling posture is planar in 
the earlier version, while angular in the later painting. David’s slight turn and 
genteel offering of the letter in the earlier version has become a dynamic twist 
with the letter threateningly displayed. In the earlier version, David and Uriah 
are more static and their communication is through their eyes, with Uriah’s 
lips parted as if in speech. 

The motivation for such change is Lastman’s reconsideration of David's 
attitude. In the earlier painting, David’s shaded eyes look directly at Uriah’s 
face, which is upturned and staring back. In the later painting, Uriah’s face is in 
shadow, as the light comes from over his shoulder and illuminates David's face; 
but David's eyes focus on a space above Uriah's head, as the king cannot bear 
to look directly at the man whom he has just condemned. 


Lastman's Three-Figure Arrangement 


Among the earliest of Lastman's compositions of three figures in a corner 
space, the 1611 David and Uriah establishes a loose recipe for a trio of full- 
length characters interacting with verbal and gestural vehemence.?? Lastman 


29 This pattern ofa repeated subject with revision includes the Sacrifice of Isaac (Amsterdam, 
Museum Het Rembrandthuis, ca. 1612, and Paris, Louvre, 1616), and Hagar and the Angel in 
the Wilderness (Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1614, and Israel Museum Collection, 
Jerusalem, 1621). 

зо Fora discussion of the three-figured composition in a corner, see Freise, Pieter Lastman, 139. 
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used this formula in Susanna and the Elders of 1614 (Berlin, Gemäldegalerie), 
Bathsheba of 1619, and Sophonisba Receiving the Poison of ca. 1625.3! It would 
be followed by artists associated with him. Jan Lievens, for example, used it in 
his early drawing The Feast of Esther.?? Rembrandt adapted it in his small 1633 
Daniel and Cyrus before the Idol Bel (Los Angeles, The Getty Museum). It would 
endure in the Rembrandt workshop, as, for example, in Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout's 1642 Isaac Blessing Jacob (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art). 

The formula could be condensed into the half-length Caravaggesque for- 
mat, as in Rembrandt’s early and small allegories of the senses.?3 Govert Flinck 
adapted this type for his Bathsheba entreating David to make Solomon his Heir 
while Abishag Watches, of 1651 (Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland). The ver- 
satility of this basic formula ensured that physical interaction, verbal commu- 
nication, and eye contact could be adjusted and emphasized as appropriate to 
the narrative. 

Lastman's versions of David and Uriah seem to have been familiar to 
Amsterdam artists. Several drawings by Eeckhout reflect Lastman’s kneeling 
Uriah in the 1619 painting.?^ Jacob Backer's large three-figure half-length paint- 
ing of David and Uriah may loosely derive from Lastman's invention, as it in- 
cludes the scribe.?* The central, enthroned David taps his scepter upon the 
sealed letter already in Uriah's grasp, while an older scribe sits at a writing table 
in the corner, and a boy looks on. The sealed letter might indicate Backer read 
Josephus, but the motif might also have been lifted from Lastman. Backer's 
familiarity with Lastman's work may have come through his teacher, Lambert 
Jacobsz (ca. 1598-1636), who lived in Amsterdam until 1620, where he belonged 


31 For Sophonisba Receiving the Poison, known in a workshop drawing and etching, see 
Seifert, Pieter Lastman, 118; A. Golahny, "A Sophonisba by Lastman?” in In His Milieu: 
Essays on Netherlandish Art in Memory of John Michael Montias, eds. Amy Golahny, Mia 
M. Mochizuki and Lisa Vergara (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2006), 173-181. 

32  Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden; Gregory Rubenstein, “The 
Feast of Esther,” in Jan Lievens. A Dutch Master Rediscovered, ed. Arthur K. Wheelock Jr., 
(Washington: National Gallery of Art, 2008-2009), 231. 

33 These are the Spectacle Seller: Sight (Leiden, Lakenhal), and the Stone Operation: Touch, 
Music Making: Hearing, and Unconscious Patient: Smell (New York, The Leiden Collection). 
Missing is Taste. 

34 Two drawings by Gerbrand van den Eeckhout (Stockholm, National Museum; location 
unknown), are published by Eva-Lena Karlsson, “David och Uriah,’ in Rembrandt och hans 
Tid, ed. Górel Cavalli-Bjórkman (Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, 1992), 378. 

35 Dresden, Gemäldegalerie; see Peter В. R. van den Brink, "David geeft Uria de brief voor 
Joab”: Niet Govert Flinck, maar Jacob Backer,” Oud Holland 1n (1997): 177-186; Tümpel, 
“Die Rezeption der Jüdischen Altertiimer,’ 182. 
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to Lastman’s milieu; upon his marriage in 1620, he moved to Leeuwarden. 
There, he dealt in art by Amsterdam artists, and among his pupils were Backer 
and Flinck. 


Conclusion 


Lastman, well connected in various ways to the artists and authors of and 
around Amsterdam, crafted paintings that would interest the next several 
generations of Amsterdam painters, for both invention and theme.?6 His two 
versions of David and Uriah examine the confrontation between king and of- 
ficer at amoment within a larger narrative that turns fidelity into tragedy. The 
words and thoughts of each figure may be supplied by the viewer, who is aware 
of the earlier and later events. 
As Vondel wrote in the preface to David in Ballingschap:?* 


Here I chose King David's exile, and its unfortunate consequence, as an 
instructive model, that provided rich material and vivid colors toward a 
speaking tableau [stage-painting]: because one sees in its sudden change 
of circumstance all kinds of passions revealed, and the struggle of sor- 
rowing and rejoicing characters, to elicit their advantage or disadvantage. 


Lastman's paintings anticipate qualities sought by Vondel, who chose themes 
from the Old Testament that evoked strong passions and reversal of circum- 
stances, the qualities he found in Greek tragedy.?8 


36 бее Sluijter, Rembrandt’s Rivals, 385. 

37 Vondel, David in Ballingschap, preface: “Hier koos ick koning Davids ballingschap, en 
haer jammerlijck gevolgh, als een leerzaem voorbeelt, dat rijcke stof en levendige ver- 
wen tot eene spreeckende tooneelschildery bestelt: want men ziet in dien schichtigen 
ommezwaey van state allerhande hartstoghten zich openbaeren, en t'zamenworstelen in 
lijdende en verblijdende personaedjen, naer datze hier nadeel of voordeel uit trecken.” 
A. J. E. Haarmsen, “Ceneton,’ University of Leiden, accessed 28 January 2017, http://www 
Jet.leidenuniv.nl/Dutch/Ceneton/Facsimiles/VondelDavidBallingschap1660a/source/ 
VondelDavidBs1660a03.htm. 

38 бее Korsten, “Close Reading and Theory: The David Plays,’ 427-444. 
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CHAPTER 38 


Thomas de Keyser’s Venus Lamenting the Death 
of Adonis 


Ann Jensen Adams 


The seventeenth-century Amsterdam artist Thomas de Keyser is best known 
for his exquisitely painted, small scale portraits of individuals in full length set 
in contemporary interiors. Hidden away in a private collection, however, is a 
modest panel depicting Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis, displaying the 
artist's monogram (Fig. 38.1).! The work is notable in two respects: it is one of 
only two mythological paintings from the artist's hand and, datable on stylistic 
grounds to the 1650s, it was produced by de Keyser more than fifteen years 
after he had given up painting to set up shop as a stonemason and contractor. 
Like many of Amsterdam’s leading painters, the artist may have felt the pull of 
a great opportunity in the commissions for history painting on a grand scale 
that would be handed out for the new Amsterdam Town Hall, and created the 
small work as a proposal for a fireplace overmantle. Painstaking tracing of the 
painting’s provenance suggests that it was subsequently sold or, more likely 
gifted, to Emanuel de Geer (1624-1692), the powerful Amsterdam-Swedish 
merchant and munitions magnate. This, together with new archival data docu- 
menting de Keyser's apprenticing two of his sons to the merchant in the 1650s, 
suggests that this painting may have played a role in furthering commercial 
negotiations. 


The Subject and De Keyser’s Career 


De Keyser portrays Venus lamenting the tragic death of her lover, the beauti- 
ful Adonis. Against Venus’s wishes, Adonis had gone hunting and met his fate, 
gored to death by a boar. De Keyser depicts the moment after Venus, clad in 
a yellow robe falling from her waist, has discovered his body and, kneeling, 


1 Ann Jensen Adams, “The Paintings of Thomas de Keyser (1596/97-1667): A Study of 
Portraiture in Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam,” 4 vols. Ph. D. diss., Harvard University, 1985 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms International, 1985), 3: cat. 87. 
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FIGURE 38.1 Thomas de Keyser, Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis, mid-1650s, panel, 
36 x 31 cm, private collection, photo from Rudolf Oldenbourg, Thomas de Keyser's 
Tätigkeit als Maler: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des holländischen Porträts. 
Leipzig: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 191, plate 23. 


wrings her hands in despair. Beyond him in the middle ground the two doves 
pulling her chariot nuzzle each other, echoing the couple’s love. Beyond them 
to the right Cupid pulls a blanket or robe from Venus’s chariot to cover her 
lover's body. The chariot itself is upholstered in rich red fabric and decorated 
with elaborate gargoyles. The chariot sits in dark clouds that also blanket the 
sky, echoing the tragic mood of the scene. 
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The subject was well known to the seventeenth century through Karel van 
Mander’s translation and commentary of Ovid.” While Dutch prints and paint- 
ings more often celebrated Venus’s beauty or the couple’s passion, a handful— 
primarily painted after about 1640—represent Venus grieving Adonis’s death.? 
Unlike most of the latter that show Venus cradling her dead lover in a shallow 
space de Keyser’s painting displays Adonis’s body strongly foreshortened, and 
the poses of Venus and cupid notably varied: Venus is pictured kneeling and 
from the back while cupid, turning to pull at the blanket, is shown from the 
front. 





FIGURE 38.2 Cornelis Pieter Holsteijn, Venus and Cupid Lamenting the Dead Adonis, 
ca. 1647, canvas, 99 x 206 cm, Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 


2 Ovid, Metamorphoses 10:503-739; Karel van Mander, Wtlegghinghe op den Metamorphoseon 
Pub. Ovidij Nasonis, part 3 of Het Schilder-Boeck (Haarlem: Paschier van Westbusch, 1604), 
fols. 88r-88v. For the subject in Dutch art see Eric Jan Sluijter, “De Heydensche Fabulen’ in de 
Noordnederlandse schilderkunst, circa 1590-1670: een proeve van beschrijving en interpretatie 
van schilderijen met verhalende onderwerpen uit de klassieke mythologie” (Ph. D. diss, Leiden 
University, 1986; Den Haag: E. J. Sluijter, 1986), 225-42. As Eric Jan Sluijter has demonstrat- 
ed, Venus was a popular subject for art, see Eric Jan Sluijter, “Venus, Visus and Pictura,” in 
Seductress of Sight (Zwolle: Waanders, 2000), 86-159, 306-321. 

3 Sluijter “Venus,” 121-128, esp. 127-128. 
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Perhaps the closest painting to de Keyser's in spirit and foreshortened body is 
that of the same subject painted by Cornelis Pieter Holsteijn (1618-1658), cre- 
ated a few years earlier for an overmantel for a house in Haarlem (Fig. 38.2).* 
Holsteijn's Adonis is similarly foreshortened, one arm flung to the side, while 
Venus leans over his body in despair. 





FIGURE 38.3 Thomas de Keyser, Odysseus and Nausicaä, 1657, canvas, 
200 x 167 cm., Koninklijk Paleis, Amsterdam. 
PHOTO COURTESY KONINKLIJK PALEIS, AMSTERDAM. 


4 Canvas, 99 x 206 cm, inv. no. OSI-224; Pieter Biesboer et al. Painting in Haarlem, 1500—1850: 
The Collection of the Frans Hals Museum, transl. Jennifer Kilian and Katy Kist (Ghent: Ludion, 
2006), 521—522, cat. 236. The strongly foreshortened body of Adonis in both works has a 
Dutch precedent in Hendrick Goltzius' powerful Dying Adonis, 1609, canvas, 76.5 x 76.5 cm, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. no. SK-A 1284; Lawrence W. Nichols, The Paintings of Hendrick 
Goltzius 1558-1617 (Doornspijk: Davaco, 2013), 129-130, cat. A-30. 
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The setting and compositional display of figural variety in de Keyser's Venus 
are similar to that in the one other mythological subject in de Keyser’s paint- 
ing career: Odysseus and Nausicad that the artist finished in 1657 for the over- 
mantle for the Bankruptcy Chamber of the Amsterdam Town Hall (Fig. 38.3).5 
If Holsteijn and de Keyser were not already acquainted, De Keyser would 
have met Cornelis Holsteijn as he was working on the ceiling for the nearby 
Orphans’ Chamber of the same building (1654) or this own overmantle for that 
room.® While de Keyser’s overmantle is much larger than this small Venus, the 
two paintings have a great deal in common: both depict several partially clad 
figures arranged in a landscape, and take as their subject the emotional mo- 
ment of “discovery” of a male by a female. This, together with the similarities 
with Holsteijn’s Haarlem painting, support a date to the mid-1650s when, after 
a period of nearly twenty years working as a stone mason and contractor, de 
Keyser made a tentative return to painting. 

De Keyser’s Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis raises the question of why 
the artist would have returned to painting after all these years, and why choose 
a mythological subject, not his accustomed genre. It is highly unlikely that after 
nearly twenty years, de Keyser simply made this one-off history painting—the 
genre of neither his former specialty nor strength—for the market. It is also 
too modest to have been a serious commission. It is, however, very possible 
that de Keyser created it in about 1655 or 1656 with a potential commission for 
a painting for the new Town Hall in mind, either as a demonstration of what he 
could do with a mythological subject or as a modello for a proposed painting. 
(While Venus and Cupid figure in a marble sculpture by Rombout Verhulst, no 
painting of this particular subject was created for the Town Hall). Additional 
research into the provenance of the panel, together with new documentation 
concerning de Keyser’s life, provides us with clues to its subsequent use. 


Provenance 


Only two other paintings by de Keyser have ever made it to Sweden: a portrait 
pair of busts of an elderly man and woman that are mentioned in the collection 
of Dutch wine merchant Werner Groen at the end of the eighteenth century.” 


5 Adams, “Thomas de Keyser,’ 3: cat. 88. 

6 Cornelis Holsteyn, Lycurgus and his Nephew Charilaus, ca. 1658, canvas, 171.5 x 187 cm, former 
Orphan’s Chamber, Koninklijk Paleis, Amsterdam; illus. Van Heeren die hunn’ stoel en kussen 
niet beschaemen. Het stadsbestuur van Amsterdam in de 17e en 18e eeuw, exh. cat. (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam Historical Museum, 1987), 66, fig. 33. 

7 Adams, “Thomas de Keyser,’ vol. 3, cats. 51 and 52. 
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The Venus first appears in the literature on De Keyser in Alfred von Wurzbach’s 
1906 list of paintings by the artist, who gives its location as “Finspong in 
Schweden. Koll. Ekman/"? Subsequent identification of this owner as Axel 
Ekman, and investigation into the provenance of his collection reveals that the 
painting was earlier listed 1809 inventory of the collection of Jean Jacques de 
Geer of Finspäng (1737-1809) as by “an imitator of David Teniers.”? 

While 1809 is the earliest record we have of this painting, Ekman’s collection 
included that in the estate of Emanuel de Geer (1624-1692). the third of six sons 
of the powerful merchant Louis de Geer (1582-1652) whose vast commercial 
empire, based in Sweden, included banking and a Swedish monopoly on cop- 
per and the production of iron and gunpowder.” Born in Amsterdam, Emanuel 
moved to Sweden with his parents when he was three, returned to Amsterdam 
to study, enrolled in the University of Leiden in 1645, then returned to Sweden. 
He inherited the family foundry and manor house in Leufsta (Lövstabruk) in 
1650, and in 1668 purchased the country estate of Stora Vasby (from 1730 Stora 


8 Alfred von Wurzbach, Niederländisches Künstler-Lexikon, 3 vols. (Leipzig: Kunsthistorscher 
Verlag and Vienna: Halm und Goldman, 1904-11), 1: 268. 

9 Lars Jacob von Róók, Catalogue des tableaux de la collection de Finspong. Stockholm 
(Stockholm: de l'imprimerie royale, 1809), 9, cat. no. 124, as "der kallad postiche par David 
Teniers.” That this entry refers to de Keyser's painting is confirmed by the entry in Georg 
Góthe, Tafvelsamlingen ра Finspong (Stockholm: Iduns Tryckeri, 1894), 8, cat. no. 40, 
"Venus begrater Adonis’ död,” where the painting is identified as that listed by von Róók, 
Catalogue Finspong. Although Góthe notes the monogram "TdK" and recognizes the 
monogram on the painting as referring to Thomas de Keyser, he observes that this paint- 
ing is so unlike known portraits by the master that he dismisses the attribution and gives 
the artist only as unknown “Holländsk mästare, 1600-talet,” an attribution that persisted 
until it was published by Olof Granberg, Catalogue raisonné de tableaux anciens dans les 
collections privées de la Suéde (Stockholm: Samson & Wallin, 1886), 81, cat. no. 154 as by 
“[?] Thomas de Keijser”. 

10 While a tremendous amount has been written about his father Louis de Geer, much 
less attention has been given to Emanuel de Geer. For a concise account in English of 
Louis de Geer's business activities see J. Th. Lindblad, “Louis de Geer (1587-1652): Dutch 
Entrepreneur and the Father of Swedish Industry,” in Entrepreneurs and Entrepreneurship 
in Early Modern Times. Merchants and Industrialist within the Orbit of the Dutch Staple 
Market, ed. C. Lesger and L. Noordegraaf (Den Haag: Stichting Hollandse Historische 
Reeks, 1995), 77-84; for his building activities see Badeloch Noldus, Trade in Good Taste: 
Relations in Architecture and Culture between the Dutch Republic and the Baltic world in 
the Seventeenth Century (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 56-84. See also J. L. W., Baron D. till 
Jutphaas, “Het geslacht De Geer. Van het begin der 12:de tot het einde der 19:de eeuw. 
Historisch, biographisch en genealogisch oversicht" (Oisterwijk: Genealogisch en 
Heraldisch Archief, 1893). 
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Wasby)." Together with the Trip family with whom Emanuel’ father Louis 
was related by marriage, the de Geer's channeled the munitions produced at 
their ironworks near Finspäng, Östergötland, Sweden, through the Amsterdam 
commodities market, and supplied much of the munitions used across Europe 
in the seventeenth century, including to Sweden and Protestant Germany for 
the Thirty Years War and to the Dutch East and West India Companies.!? 
Having died childless, Emanuel's manor house at Leufsta and his castle at 
Stora Vásby passed to his nephew Charles de Geer of Leufsta (1660-1730), a 
son of Emanuel's brother Louis de Geer the Younger of Finspáng (1622-1695). 
Upon the latter's death, childless, Charles's estate went to his nephew and 
namesake Charles de Geer of Leufsta (1720—1779), the son of Jean Jacques 
de Geer of Finspång (1666-1738). The young Charles de Geer of Leufsta 
(1720-1778) was only ten years old at the time. At least some of the paint- 
ings at Leufstra and Vásby may have been removed to the family residence 
Finspäng Castle, owned by Charles's father Jean Jacques de Geer of Finspäng 
(1666-1738). Thus, it is highly likely that a painting such as Venus Mourns the 
Death of Adonis, once owned by Emanuel de Geer, would have ended up in 
Finspáng castle by the end of the seventeenth century. Finspáng Castle and 
its contents were then inherited by Louis de Geer of Finspáng (1705-1758), 
the son of Jean Jacques de Geer of Finspång (1666—1738; and the older brother 
of Charles de Geer of Leufsta [1720-1778]), and subsequently by his son Jean 
Jacques de Geer of Finspäng (1737-1809). The painting is documented for the 
first time in the inventory of the latter's collection at Finspäng taken in 1809. 
At his death, the estate was split between his son Gerard de Geer (1787-1846) 


11 Ewert Wrangel, De betrekkingen tusschen Zweden en de Nederlanden op het gebied van let- 
teren en wetenschap, voornamelijk gedurende de zeventiende eeuw (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1901), 
u6nı (for year of enrollment at Leiden); Е. Breedvelt-van Veen, Louis de Geer, PhD diss. 
Utrecht (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1935), 230 (for inheritance); Noldus 2004, 174-176 (for ar- 
chitectural and particularly horticultural activities). 

12 Michiel de Jong, “Dutch Entrepreneurs in the Swedish Crown Trade in Copper and Iron, 
1580—1630, and Leos Müller, “The Dutch Entrepreneurial Networks and Sweden in the 
Age of Greatness,’ in Trade, Diplomacy and Cultural Exchange: Continuity and North Sea 
Area and the Baltic, c. 1350-1750, ed. Hanno Brand (Hilversum: Verloren, 2005), 36-57 and 
58-74. The de Geer brothers had strong business relations with the Trip family, cemented 
by marriage: their sister Margaretha (1583-1673) was married to Jacob Trip (1575-1661), 
and in 1654 the two families agreed to share the Swedish monopoly for gun exports. 

13 Jean Jacques de Geer of Finspång (1666-1738) was the younger brother of Louis de Geer 
the Younger (1660-1730) of Leufsta. 

14 Finspång Castle had been designed by the Dutch architect Adriaan Dortsman and built 
between 1665—1668 for Louis de Geer (1622-1695). 
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and daughter Charlotta Aurora de Geer (1779-1834), married to Count Gustaf 
af Wetterstedt (1776-1837). Count Gustaf af Wetterstedt purchased his broth- 
er-in-law’s share and in 1856 sold estate of Finspäng and its contents to Carl 
Edvard Ekman (1826-1903), who had been running the foundry at Finspäng 
since 1848.15 The castle and collection were subsequently inherited by his son 
Axel Ekman (1869-1939). De Keyser's Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis is 
now located in a private collection. 

The de Keyser family had already known the de Geer's for decades. Emanuel’s 
father Louis de Geer had died in his home in Amsterdam at Keizersgracht 123, 
the grand ‘Huis met de Hoofden, originally designed by Hendrick de Keyser 
for Nicholas Sohier and finished by a member of the de Keyser family, prob- 
ably Pieter! A sculpture by Thomas's younger brother Hendrick de Keyser, 
depicting Swedish King Gustav 11 Adolf, was created for the house in 1634, 
the year of Louis de Geer's purchase.!7 Louis de Geer may also have facilitated 
the commission from Pieter de Keyser by the widow of Swedish Eric Soop for 
their tomb in the Cathedral at Skara in Vástergótland, carved in Amsterdam 
in 1632-1635, and installed in 1637.18 It is thus possible that the painting was 
originally in the collection of Emanuel de Geer, a possibility that is raised to a 
high probability given that, as we shall see, Thomas de Keyser had a financial 
relationship with the munitions merchant in the mid-1650s. 


Thomas De Keyser and Emanuel De Geer 


As an ambitious stone merchant and contractor since 1640, Thomas de Keyser 
sought to give his sons the skills in accounting that were essential for a pros- 
perous merchant. On 9 July 1647, at the age of thirteen Thomas's eldest son 
Hendrick (1634-1666) had inherited the considerable sum of 5288 guilders 
from his maternal grandmother, in addition to the 4,000 guilders previously 


15 Göthe, Tafvelsamlingen på Finspong, “Inledning” (Introduction), n.p. gives a history of the 
castle and its collection. 

16 The house was completed in 1622, probably by Pieter de Keyser; see Geert-Jan Borgstein, 
Het Huis met de Hoofden. Een koopmanswoning aan de Keizersgracht (Amsterdam: Bureau 
Monumenten en Archeologie, 2004). 

17 Elisabeth Neurdenburg, “Pieter de Keyser als Beeldhouwer,’ Bulletin К. N. О. B., 9 (1940): 
62—72, esp. 62. The sculpture is signed in monogram and dated 1634. 

18  Neurdenburg, "Pieter de Keyser”; Frits Scholten, Sumptuous Memories Studies in 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Tomb Sculpture (Zwolle: Waanders, 2003), 105, 254 n. 123-125; 
Hans Soop, Erik Soops gravmonument i skara domkyrka (Skara: Skara stiftshistoriska sälls- 
kap, 2005), 9. 
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inherited from his mother in 1640.!9 He would have control over this money 
in 1660 when he turned twenty-five.2° Although he had been registered with 
the mason’s guild as an apprentice to Thomas when he was six years 014,2! 
Hendrick must have received good training in accounting first in school and 
then with his father who, throughout Hendrick’s childhood and adolescence, 
had kept the books for the Remonstrant church in addition to the accounting 
necessary to maintain his successful stone trade. 

On 1 August 1652, a few months shy of Hendrick’s eighteenth birthday, 
Thomas apprenticed Hendrick to Emanuel de Geer with whom he would work 
until at least 1658.22 Hendrick Thomasz de Keyser joined the firm shortly after 
Emanuel took over the family businesses after the death on 19 June 1652 of his 
father Louis de Geer (1587 - 1652).23 It must have seemed a propitious moment 
to join an armaments firm, for Hendrick began work for the firm less than a 
month after England declared war on The Netherlands. 

Hendrick probably spent at least the first year of his apprenticeship work- 
ing with one of Emanuel’s associates in Amsterdam, either Emanuel’s book- 
keeper Dirck de Keyser (b. 1615/1616), or Abraham Bax [Bex, Becx, Betz, 


19 Inventory and distribution of the property of Marritje Bruijnen, mother of Thomas de 
Keyser's first wife, Stadsarchief Amsterdam (hereafter saa), Notarial Archives (hereafter 
NA) 5075, notary J. C. Hoogeboom, inv. no. 840, fol. unknown. I am deeply grateful to the 
generosity of Ruud Koopman whose archival discoveries form the basis of many of the 
new documents cited here (hereafter Koopman). Inheritance from his mother Machtelt 
Andries, 21 August 1640, SAA [Weeskamer 5073], Inbrengregister no. 795 (book 24), fol. 
263v. He also received 125 guilders from the estate of his mother's aunt Grietgen Vrederix. 

20 Бог twenty-five as the customary coming of age see Hugo de Groot, Inleidinge tot de 
Hollandscherechtsgeleerdheid, ed. F. Dovring, Н. F. W. D. Fischer and E. M. Meijers (Leiden: 
Universitaire Pers, 1952), 24—25, 325, cited by Marten Jan Bok in Jacobine Huisken, Koen 
Ottenheym, and Marten Jan Bok, Jacob van Campen: het klassieke ideaal in de Gouden 
Eeuw (Amsterdam: Architectura & Natura Pers, 1995), 246n68. 

21 SAA [Archief van de Gilden en het Brouwerscollege, PA 366] Leerjongensboeck van het 
Metselaarsgilde, no. 1349, fol. 29r. 

22 The date of Hendrick's initial apprenticeship is mentioned in its renewal on 27 February 
1655, see below. 

23 There was a certain amount of turmoil in the business at this time. The Trip account 
books record their capital skyrocketing at this point and then declining just as abruptly 
around 1652 when they lost their monopoly, see Peter Wolfgang Klein, De Trippen in de 
ıze Eeuw. Een Studie over het ondernemersgedrag op de Hollandse Stapelmarkt, proef- 
schrift, Nederlandse Economische Hogeschool te Rotterdam (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965), 
424-429. 
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(Б. 1605/06) ], or both.?^ On зо July 1653, һе drew up his will in the home of 
Dirck de Keyser, “merchant on the Brouwersgracht.75 This suggests that 
Hendrick was about to leave the city to travel on de Geer’s business. Travel 
abroad, particularly by ship, could be dangerous. Although trips were regularly 
taken, storms—and pirates— were always a problem. The great jurist Hugo 
Grotius, for example had lost his life as a result of exposure from a shipwreck 
on a voyage to Sweden in 1645. 

Hendrick's integrity was clearly valued. The following year on 17 August 
1654, apparently while still working with Emanuel de Geer, Hendrick under- 
took a task for the extremely successful merchant Gerard van Papenbroek 
(1618-1670) who gave him a Power of Attorney?6 Gerard van Papenbroek was 
a Regent of the Tuchthuis (men's workhouse) in 1655, a ship owner, and with 
Pieter de Vos engaged in international trade, particularly with Genoa, Venice 
and the Levant.?7 Van Papenbroek’s elder brother Pieter van Papenbroek (1612— 
1641) had been married to Wendela Jacobsdr. de Graeff (1604-1652), the sister 
of Dirck Jacobsz. de Graeff whom de Keyser had portrayed as a Lieutenant in 
the Company of Captain Jacob Simonsz de Vries in 1633, and of the powerful 
Amsterdam burgomaster Cornelis Jacobsz de Graeff (1599-1664) whom de 
Keyser portrayed at about this time—in the mid-1650s—with his wife and 
two sons before their country house.?® Gerard’s father Martin van Papenbroek 
(1567-1640), also a munitions dealer from Antwerp, had business dealings with 
Cornelis de Graeff.29 Hendrick’s Power of Attorney was apparently to collect 
a debt for van Papenbroek. On 7 April 1655 a notary along with Gerard van 


24 In 1657 Dirck de Keyser gave his age as 41 years old, 27 October 1657, SAA [NA 5075], 
notary Vincent Swanenburg, inv. no. 2710, fol. 1009. Through their wives, both Dirck de 
Keyser and Abraham Bex were distantly related to each other, as well as the de Geer fam- 
ily, see R. Meischke, Eduard Reeser, and I. H. van Eeghen. Het Trippenhuis te Amsterdam 
(Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitg. Mij, 1983), 36-37, 118nn31-33. 

25 БАА [МА 5075], notary Sebastiaan van der Piet, inv. no. 1029, fol. unknown (Koopman). 

26 БАА [NA 5075], notary Cornelis van der Hoop, inv. no. 2545, fol. 107. 

27 JohanE. Elias, De vroedschap van Amsterdam 1578-1795, 2 vols. (Haarlem: V. Loosjes, 1903- 
05), 1: 267. Van Papenbroek and de Vos are mentioned together in correspondence be- 
tween the government of Genoa and the States General dated 23 July 1656, see K. Heeringa, 
Bronnen tot de geschiedenis van den Levantschen handel 1590-1826, Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatien no. 10 (‘s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1910), 1: 140; see also 1: 613, concerning 
Gerrit van Papenbroek and trade with the Levant. E. Dahlgren, Louis de Geer (1587-1652), 
hans lif och verk, 2 vols. (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1923). 

28 Adams “Thomas de Keyser,” 3: cat. no. 46, D-2. 

29 БАА [76 Archief van de Familie De Graeff], inv. no 100 (dated 1651); see also Elias, 
Vroedschap, 1: 267. 
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Papenbroek and Peter de Vos, merchants, for whom Hendrick de Keyser had 
worked as a gewezen dienaar, or former employee, visited the home of Thomas 
de Keyser living on the Singel.?? Hendrick does not seem to have been at home. 
There the notary and Vos went upstairs to Hendrick’s bedroom and opened 
the two chests in one of which they found a key to an iron money chest in the 
office on the ground floor. Upon opening that chest they found silver and gold 
in a linen sack, and coins in a number of denominations, rijksdaalders, ducats 
and pistoletten, worth 443.3 gulden; in an oblong money box they found no- 
bels, carolus ducats and coins worth 999.17 gulden, for a total of 1443 gulden. 
Apparently Hendrick had received the considerable sum on behalf of the mer- 
chants, and the document notarized its collection. 

On 5 February 1655 Hendrick’s contract with de Geer was renewed until 
August 1658, and states that he would be working with Emanuel de Geer in 
Sweden.?! The document, arranged with de Geer’s bookkeeper and agent 
Abraham Bex specified his wages. Hendrick would be paid 200 rijksdaalders or 
480 guilders for 1655-1656, 250 rijksdaalders or 600 guilders for 1656-1657, and 
300 rijksdaalders or 720 guilders for the final year, not a bad income for a young 
man who would also have been in a position to invest his money with the 
firm.32 His younger brother, Thomas's son Cornelis de Keyser (1640-by 1670), 
would follow him in 1657.3? The de Keyser family continued to have relations 
with Dirck de Keyser and Abraham Bax well into the 16705.34 


The Painting and Commercial Networks 


I lay out the extensive, and ongoing, material and financial interactions be- 
tween the de Geer's and the de Keyser families, and their associates, to suggest 
that this charming painting of Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis, unusual 
in de Keyser's career, may well have played some small role in their financial 
arrangements. While paintings were sometimes offered in partial payment 
for a debt, gifts were also an important element in solidifying both social and 


30 SAA [NA 5075], notary B. Baddel, inv. no. 976 (A), fol. unk. (Koopman). 

31 БАА [NA 5075], notary Adriaen Lock, inv. no. 2198, fol. 221. 

32 Rijksdaalder - 48 stuivers; guilder - 20 stuivers. 

33 SAA [NA 5075], notary Adriaen Lock, inv. no. 2272, fol. 569. 

34 8 March 1675 [NA 5075], notary Adriaen Lock, inv. no. 2246, fol. 573. Apparently Pieter de 
Keyser, now deceased, had served as guarantor for money borrowed from Dirck de Keyser 
by Pieter's subsequently bankrupt brother Willem de Keyser. Dirck de Keyser had in turn 
assigned this debt to Abraham Bax. 
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economic networks.?5 While it is doubtful that de Keyser created the painting 
specifically for the merchant, the arrangements that Thomas de Keyser was 
making with Emanuel de Geer at this time suggest that the painting—made 
for another purpose—was either purchased or, more likely gifted, when the 
arrangements were made for his sons’ apprenticeships. In 1655 Hendrick was 
about to leave Amsterdam for Sweden to work with Emanuel de Geer. While 
hypothetical, it is highly plausible that the small Venus mourning the Death 
of Adonis was sitting in Thomas’s stone works, and that he wrapped it up to 
send along with Hendrick as he left for Sweden, as a gift to Hendrick’s master 
and employer? While no additional documents concerning direct relations 
between Emanuel de Geer and Thomas de Keyser or his son have yet come to 
light, de Keyser was investing in trade with Sweden at least as early as 1642.37 
In 1661 Thomas's brother Hendrick de Keyser had a contract concerning the 
stone for the pediment of the Amsterdam home of the de Geer associate Louis 
Trip.?? Solidifying connections with the powerful merchant would have been 
highly useful. 
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CHAPTER 39 


On Painting the Unfathomable: Rubens and 
The Banquet of Tereus 


Aneta Georgievska-Shine 


The Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Glowed on the marble, 78 
Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 

From which a golden Cupidon peeped out 80 
(Another hid his eyes behind his wing) 

Above the antique mantel was displayed 

As though a window gave upon the sylvan scene 

The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 

So rudely forced; yet there the nightingale 100 
Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 

And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 

‘Jug Jug” to dirty ears. 

And other withered stumps of time 

Were told upon the walls; staring forms 105 
Leaned out, leaning, hushing the room enclosed. 


As many other passages in The Waste Land, these lines from T. S. Eliot’s elegy 
for Western civilization conjure a world that feels both intensely present and 
as fleeting as a dream. We are in the boudoir of a lady seated at her toilette and 
utterly absorbed in self-contemplation. The images that decorate her private 
quarters open passages into other times and places, each one more remote 
than the other. One of them takes us all the way back to antiquity through 
a story that seems barely intelligible to the “dirty ears” of the modern world: 
in which the Thracian King Tereus rapes and mutilates his wife's sister, the 
Athenian princess Philomela, and cuts out her tongue in order to prevent her 
from telling of her ordeal. 

Though Eliot merely alludes to this myth, most of his readers would have 
easily recalled its essential elements. To name a painting on the subject, how- 
ever, would have been exceedingly difficult, unless they were familiar with 
The Banquet of Tereus by Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), one of the very few 
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large-scale representations of this story in the history of art. Dated to about 
1636, this composition, now atthe Prado, was created as part of a mythological 
cycle for the royal hunting lodge of the Spanish Habsburgs, Torre de la Parada 
(Fig. 39.1).! Like most of the other works in this series, it addressed the battle 
between passions and reason—as embodied in this confrontation between 
the Thracian Tereus and the two Athenian sisters, Philomela and Procne. 

As Ovid reminds us in book six of The Metamorphoses (6: 412-674), Procne 
had been married off to Tereus in gratitude for his help against “savage” invad- 
ers of Athens. When this new Queen of Thrace became homesick, her husband 
offered to bring her sister to their court for a visit. Instead of doing so, on the 
way back from Athens, he raped Philomela, mutilating her and leaving her in 
the wilderness. Yet the “mute” Philomela comes up with a brilliant device—to 
weave her story into a tapestry that she sends to her sister’s new home. Upon 
receiving this evidence, Procne disguises herself as a Bacchante and goes to re- 
trieve her from the forest. Paradoxically, their reunion leads to an even greater 
crime: Procne’s murder and dismemberment of her first born son, Itys, whom 
she serves to her husband (his father) as a meal. 

Rubens focuses on a particularly potent moment of this gruesome nar- 
rative, when Tereus recognizes that he has become his son’s “sepulcher” 
(Metamorphoses, 6:665). As such, it exemplifies the classical notion of “tragic 
discovery” or anagnorisis, which often involves cultural taboos such as pat- 
ricide, incest, or infanticide. The agent of this discovery is Philomela who 


1 Aside from Rubens' painting, we know of a few no-longer extant compositions on the sub- 
ject, by artists like Leonello Spada and Cristoforo Allori. Lothar Sickel, “‘... Il desiderio ch'io 
tengo di servirla ...' Leonello Spadas Tätigkeit für den Kardinal Maffeo Barberini im Licht un- 
bekannter Briefe," Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 46, no. 2/3 (2002): 
409-438. The Spada was recorded in the 1623 inventory of the collection of Maffeo Barberini, 
and showed the preparation of the "banquet" for Tereus: “un quadro grando di tela depintovi 
la favola di Procne e filomela quando fece mangiare il figliolo al proprio Padre con molte 
figure alto p[al]mi 6 % largo p[al]mi 8 in circa con Cornice,’ or about 140 x 180 cm. The one 
by Allori was recorded in a collection in Naples in 1815. Rubens surely knew earlier prints on 
the subjects, such as those included in illustrated editions of Ovid. One likely example, due to 
its popularity, would have been the engraving by Antonio Tempesta, Ovidii Metamorphoseon, 
ed, W. Janson, Amsterdam, 1606, pl. 60, which also focuses on the presentation of the head of 
Itys to Tereus by the two sisters. 

2 Terence Cave, Recognitions: A Study in Poetics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 15, 
489. In the words of Northrop Frye, recognitions through such archetypes confront the audi- 
ence not only with its past culture, but with the cultural form of the present. As he famously 
observes, “the culture of the past is not only the memory of mankind, but our own buried 
life, and study of it leads to a recognition scene, a discovery in which we see, not our past 
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FIGURE 39.1 Peter Paul Rubens (and workshop) The Banquet of Tereus, ca. 1636-1638, oil/ 
canvas, 195.5 x 266 cm. Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © MUSEO NACIONAL DEL PRADO. 


rushes forward with the infant’s head, its half-open eyes and mouth seemingly 
suspended between life and death. A sculpted cupid hovers from an ornate 
doorway like a silent witness of this horror, while a glass decanter lies shattered 
on the floor, underscoring the fragility of Itys’s life. As Tereus recoils in horror, 
he becomes an embodiment of the conflict of civilization and barbarism at the 
center of this myth. His luxurious, non-European attire, contrasts the classiciz- 
ing architectural backdrop. The crimson-covered table he leans against and the 
equally intense bed canopy remind us both of his sexual transgressions and 
the bloody feast he had just enjoyed. The dagger he grips in his right hand is 
just as eloquent reminder of his mutilation of Philomela, but also, the butcher- 
ing of Itys by the avenging sisters. At the same time, this gesture hints at his 
impending attack on the two women, who will flee by turning to birds: Procne 
into swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. As befits the Ovidian universe 
of change, the rapist follows suit, changing into a hoopoe. 


lives, but the total cultural form of our present life.” Northrop Frye, The Anatomy of Criticism 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 346. 
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A fourth figure, half-hidden by a door, gazes in morbid fascination at this 
ghastly scene. In some ways, this internal spectator is our own equivalent, for 
no matter how long we may contemplate this image, it remains beyond our 
grasp. What is Rubens trying to tell us about these characters? Why does Tereus 
feel almost pitiable, if not even less barbaric then the two sisters? And why is it 
so difficult to turn one’s eyes away from this confrontation—which seems both 
immensely remote, and disturbingly familiar? 

Questions like these led to a paper that I presented at the annual meeting 
of the Renaissance Society of America in 201. When I shared my ideas with 
Larry Silver, to whom I dedicate this essay, it inspired him to go back and think 
about the entire series for the Torre de la Parada. Within weeks, he suggested 
that we work together on a new study of this cycle, which would also include 
the contributions of Diego Velázquez. And so we did, despite some initial ap- 
prehensiveness at the scope of the project. The result was Rubens, Velázquez, 
and the King of Spain, published in 2014.3 We wrote our book fully aware that 
we could not do justice to the complexity of the program of this no-longer ex- 
tant hunting lodge. Both Rubens and Velázquez approached every commission 
with a characteristic richness of inventions—and one study was certainly not 
enough to illuminate them. This essay is my attempt to do so concerning the 
painting that provided our point of departure. 

My focus will be on the ways in which The Banquet of Tereus expresses 
Rubens's taste for pictorial spectacle. One of them is implicit in his choice of 
a narrative moment that highlights the efficacy of “showing” versus “telling.” 
Another is the ethical conundrum that results from the intensity of the pas- 
sions of the protagonists. Furthermore, this rarely depicted narrative gives the 
painter an opportunity to respond to Ovid's own richly visual language. Finally, 
the centrality of the power of images in the tragedy of Philomela—as exempli- 
fied by her tapestry—allows Rubens to advance his own argument about the 
eloquence of "mute" painting. 


3 Aneta Georgievska-Shine and Larry Silver, Rubens, Velázquez, and the King of Spain (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2014). I wish to thank Itay Sapir and Eva Struhal, who organized the panel at the 201 
meeting of the Renaissance Society of America where I presented the paper that forms the 
basis of this essay. 1 am also grateful to the editors of this festschrift for all of their dedication 
to this project, as well as to the very thoughtful peer reviewer, whose constructive criticism 
helped me rethink and sharpen the focus of my contribution. 
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Arguably, this taste for "spectacle" goes back to Rubens's earliest works such 
as Hero and Leander and The Fall of Phaeton.* Yet it was this return to Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in the 1630's that allowed him to explore it most fully. 

Ovid himself is often described as a master of the poetics of spectacle.5 This 
visual bent is especially striking in Book Six of The Metamorphoses, where we 
find the tragedy of Philomela, framed by a series of tales revolving around the 
theme of hubris. The first one tells of Niobe's loss of her offspring because of 
excessive pride. The other two, of Arachne and Marsyas, address the theme of 
creative competition. Taken together, they also allow Ovid to reinforce several 
crucial themes of his poem: the constant making and unraveling of the cosmic 
order, the fluid boundaries between civilitas and barbarism, and the power of 
art, as manifested through the tapestry of the low-born Arachne, the rustic 
pipes of Marsyas, and the “textile” voice of Philomela.® 

The “artistic” agency of Philomela left its imprint on the literary tradition. 
For many poets, she became synonymous with poetry—or the poet's voice. 
Petrarch (1304-1374) saw her as the queen of song that can express the sorrow 
of common men. Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) accorded her a prominent place 
in his Defense of Poesy through one of his best-known shorter compositions, 
“The Nightingale.’ Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585) drew numerous parallels be- 
tween her suffering and his poetic voice, using the topos of poetry as tapestry, 
verbal texture, or even painting." 


4 Forthesetwo paintings, in relation to Senecan drama, see Aneta, Georgievska-Shine, “Horror 
and Pity: "Thoughts on the Sense of the Tragic in Rubens's Hero and Leander and The Fall of 
Phaeton,’ Marburger Jahrbuch für Kunstwissenschaft 63 (2003): 217-229. 

5 On Ovid's relish in ekphrasis, see Philip Hardie, Ovid’s Poetics of Illusion (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 171 ff. Another narrative involving a sexual taboo which 
Ovid treats in comparable detail is that of Myrrha, told in Book x. She falls in love with her 
father and becomes pregnant, giving birth to Adonis, whose own love-affair with Venus is 
often seen as having a somewhat incestuous character. The importance of the genre of ekph- 
rasis for Rubens’s painting is underscored by another classical source, Achilles Tatius’s novel 
Leucippe and Clitophon, which includes a description of painting that shows Philomela’s tap- 
estry, as well as the penultimate part of the story, when the sisters rush towards Tereus with 
the head of Itys. Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon 5.34-8, as discussed by James A. W. Heffernan, 
Museum of Words: The Poetics of Ekphrasis from Homer to Ashbery (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993), 60. 

6 On the way in which the forest as a setting defines the cultural identities of the characters 
in this story, see Gregory Dobrov, “The Tragic and the Comic Tereus,” The American Journal 
of Philology 114, no. 2 (1993): 189-234. As he observes, the Thracian setting underscores the 
connection to Orpheus, and the sisters as Bacchic maenads who out-do the villain in terms 
of their savage behavior. 

т For the specific references, see Terence Cave, Retrospectives: Essays in Literature, Poetics and 
Cultural History, ed. Neil Kenny and Wes Williams (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 81. 
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Yet, as noted earlier, visual artists seemed to have balked at the prospect of 
depicting this macabre tale. One notable exception is Jean Lepautre’s etching 
of about 1650 (Fig. 39.2) which also focuses on Philomela’s disclosure of the 
head of Itys to the horrified Tereus. Procne, in this case, gestures towards an- 
other image—a tapestry on the wall showing her sister's rape. While Lepautre 
may have known Rubens’s invention through the reproductive print by Pieter 
de Bailliu of about 1645-50 (Fig. 39.3), that connection is not as important 
as his emphasis on Philomela’s tapestry as evidence. This emphasis, in itself, 
may reflect a discussion in Aristotle’s Poetics about modes of discovery, one of 
which includes “the voice of the shuttle.” What Aristotle means by this phrase, 
as he explains, is the role of Philomela’s tapestry as described in a tragedy by 
Sophocles.® 





FIGURE 39.2 Jean Lepautre, Tereus presented with the Head of Itys, ca. 1638-1680, etching, 
223 x 316 mm. London, The British Museum. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


8 Aristotle, Poetics, 2, 16: “Another instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles.’ The Complete Works of Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), 2328. Cf. Patricia Klindienst, “The Voice of the Shuttle is Ours,’ The 
Stanford Literature Review 1 (1984): 25-53; Heffernan, Museum, 49. 
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FIGURE 39.3 Pieter de Bailliu, after Rubens, The Banquet of Tereus, ca. 1610-1650, engraving, 
372 x 513 mm. London, The British Museum. 
PHOTO CREDIT: © THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Though that ancient tragedy did not survive, it had a significant literary 
legacy, likely because of the popularity of Ovid’s version. The most famous 
Renaissance recasting of the tale of Philomela may be in Shakespeare's Titus 
Andronicus. Less known, but no less important, is its importance for the first 
“modern” Dutch tragedy, the 1614 Itys by Samuel Coster (1579-1665), a high- 
flown drama thoroughly informed by the Senecan-Scalligerian ideals of the 
period.? Among Spanish men of letters, Juan de Timoneda (ca. 1520-1583) 
wrote two plays on this subject, followed by Guillén de Castro (1569-1631) and 
Lope de Vega (1562-1635), who treated this story in a mythological poem of 
1621. Even closer to Rubens, Francisco Rojas de Zorilla (1607-1648) presented 
his play Progne y Filomena at the Royal Palace in Madrid in 1636—the year typi- 
cally associated with the inception of the Torre de la Parada cycle.!9 


9 On this play, see Wiep Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza: An Essay on Philosophy in the 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic (Leiden-Boston-Cologne: Brill, 2001), 16 ff. 

10 For the currency of this myth in Spanish literature, with these and other references, see 
James Augustin Castaneda, “The Classical Legend of Progne and Filomena in the Spanish 
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This currency of Philomela’s story among contemporary dramatists sheds 
additional light on Rubens's inclusion of a painting on this subject in the Torre 
cycle. Like the Senecan dramas of the period, with their violent plots and 
over-wrought rhetoric, this work of art was intended as a Neo-Stoic admonish- 
ment against the wilderness of passions." Both classical Stoics and their early 
modern champions such as Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) perceived the human 
soul as a kind of legal court whose ultimate goal is to exercise right judgment.!? 
Whether at the level of individual decisions or within a community, such judg- 
ment became an essential criterion of virtu and a means for distinguishing the 
civilized (those possessing the quality of civilitas or Latinitas) from the bar- 
baric (furor barbaricus).? 

The barbaric acts subsumed within Rubens's painting—rape, mutilation, 
infanticide, cannibalism—would have had a particular resonance in its origi- 
nal setting, the royal hunting lodge. Like the authors of Senecan tragedies, who 
strove to produce a “terrible fascination” in their beholders and challenge their 
moral judgments, Rubens fashioned a visual spectacle that could stop the visi- 
tors of Torre de la Parada in their tracks—especially after days of their bloody 
sport. By confronting them with this scene—so vivid yet so unfathomable— 
he laid bare the human capacity for cruelty, but also, our inability to reconcile 
what we behold with our moral principles. 


Golden Age Theater" in Critical Reflections: Essays on Golden Age Spanish Literature in 
Honor of James A. Parr, ed. James A. Parr, et al. (Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 
2006), 102-109. For Zorilla, see also Marcella Trambaioli, "Una comedia mitologica de cor- 
ral: Progne y Filomena de Rojas Zorilla,” Jornadas de Teatro Clasico 29 (1996): 263-279. Cf. 
Raymond MacCurdy, "Women and Sexual Love in the Plays of Rojas Zorilla: Tradition and 
Innovation,’ Hispania 62, no. 3 (1979): 255-265. 

11 On this, see Gregory Allan Staley, Seneca and the Idea of Tragedy (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 16. Cf. Gordon Braden, "Senecan Tragedy and the Renaissance," 
Illinois Classical Studies 9, no. 2 (1984): 277—292. Procne was often compared to Medea, 
another woman who commits unnatural crimes forced upon her by impossible moral 
choices. On this, see Sickel, “... Il desiderio...," 424, with reference to Jacobus Pontanus's 
comments in Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libris XV (Antwerpen: 1618), 256—264. 

12 Staley, Seneca, 16. 

13 These distinctions persist into the late middle ages, with writers like Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas Aquinas using classical authorities such as Cicero to uphold the idea of law- 
less barbarians. On this, see W. R. Jones, "The Image of the Barbarian in Medieval Europe, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 13, no. 4 (1971): 376-407. 

14  Onthese mechanisms of Senecan tragedy, and the rich moral ambiguity it creates in the 
audience, see Carrie, Mowbray, "Captive Audience? The Aesthetics of Nefas in Senecan 
Drama,’ in Aesthetic Value in Classical Antiquity, ed. Ineke Sluiter and Ralph M. Rosen 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2012), 393-421, esp. 395. 
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The ethical quandary of Rubens’s painting calls to mind another interest- 
ing facet of the reception of this ancient story. We already mentioned that 
Philomela became commonly associated with poetry and poetic voice. Procne, 
in turn, became a figure for oratory, or rhetoric.!? One of the most extended 
discussions of her courtly domain, versus the “sylvan” realm of her mute sister, 
came from Tacitus, Rubens's favorite classical author.! This topos was reiter- 
ated by generations of later writers, from Petrarch and Lorenzo Valla (1407- 
1457), to Ovid's commentators like Melanchthon (1497-1560) and George 
Sandys (1578-1644).!” Furthermore, for many Renaissance poets, including 
Shakespeare, Philomela symbolized the “vernacular” poet who could claim 
authority because of his “natural” origin—an essential difference from the 
classics.!® Thus Joachim Du Bellay (1522-1560) argued that the French language 
could stand side by side with the canonical ones despite its status as a vulgar 
idiom. Indeed, his response to the typical Italian dismissal of cultures on the 
other side of the Alps as barbarian, was that it betrayed their anxiety about the 
“natural” Gallic vigor.!9 

The visual language of The Banquet of Tereus feels comparably barbaric in 
its naturalness, or anti-classicism. Though Rubens was one of the most ac- 
claimed European painters at the time, he probably retained at least a trace of 


15 See for instance Pliny the Elder, The Natural History, trans. and ed. Н. Rackham, 10 vols. 
(Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 1940-1963), 2510. 

16 On this topos in Tacitus's Dialogus de oratoribus, see Sean Keilen, Vulgar Eloquence: On the 
Renaissance Invention of English Literature (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 136. 

17 For Petrarch and Valla, see David Marsh, “Poetics and Polemics in Petrarch’s Invectives,” 
Humanistica 1, no. 2 (2006): 41-7. Cf. Keilen, Vulgar Eloquence, 138. For Melanchthon, 
see Scripta Philologica, Enarratio Libri VI Metamorphoseon Ovidii, Philippi Melanthonis 
Opera quae supersunt omnia, Corpus Reformatum 19 (Halle: C. A. Schwetschke, 1853). Cf. 
George Sandys, Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Englished, Mythologizd, and Represented in Figures 
(Oxford: John Lichfield, 1632), 228-9: “The Nightingall & Swallow are alluded to Poetry & 
Oratory: called sisters, because there is in both a similitude of Harmony: the one affecting 
solitary places; sequestred from the converse of men, but frequented by Gods & Muses; 
differing in argument, as in affection, from the other: who delights in citties, exercising 
her eloquence before tribunals, in Senates, and assemblies. Yet as the Nightingall excells 
the Swallow in sweetnesse, skill, and variety; so doth Poesy Oratory.” 

18 On this, see Keilen, Vulgar Eloquence, 99, with references to Du Bellay's famous Defence et 
illustration de la langue frangaise (Defense and Illustration of the French Language, Paris: 
Arnoul l'Angelier, 1549). 

19 For specific places, see Michael Wintroub, “Civilizing the Savage and Making a King: The 
Royal Entry Festival of Henri 11 (Rouen, 1550),” Sixteenth-Century Journal 29, no. 2 (1998): 
467—496, esp. 481. 
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that “impostor” mentality, as someone whose “vulgar” eloquence was a badge 
of his worth vis-a-vis the true heirs of antiquity in Italy. 

Let us not forget that this debate on forms of eloquence is also central to 
the artistic contests in Book Six of The Metamorphoses. Apollo exacts a pun- 
ishment on the satyr Marsyas whose cruelty undermines the very notion of 
civilitas associated with the God of the Arts. Minerva punishes Arachne not 
because of her inferiority, but because she discloses through her weaving 
Zeus's erotic crimes, in much the same way as Philomela's tapestry. Like Ovid, 
who saw in these hubristic artists his own mythical counterparts, and the 
Renaissance poets, who found that equivalence in Philomela’s plaintive voice, 
with The Banquet of Tereus, Rubens created a painting that took on the role of 
her “mute” tapestry. Yet while Philomela’s textile composition had focused on 
her rape, by moving this moment of anagnorisis a step further, to the discovery 
of the murder of Itys, the artist heightened the moral dilemma concerning the 
protagonists of this drama. 

A similar appreciation for the complexity of human character is found both 
among ancient Stoics and their Renaissance followers. Tacitus's defense of the 
virtue of barbarians has sometimes been seen as leading all the way to the phi- 
losophy of Rousseau.?° Among Rubens's contemporaries, Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-1592) would famously argue that barbarism is merely that which is for- 
eign to the person making the judgment?! In his essay on cannibals, for in- 
stance, he states that Europeans may be justified in calling people who indulge 
in that custom barbaric *by reference to the laws of reason," but not by com- 
parison to themselves—for they invariably surpass any savages in barbarity.?? 
This is certainly not too different from Rubens's message to the visitors of Torre 
de la Parada, especially when they could contemplate The Banquet of Tereus 
together with other works from this cycle addressing cannibalism: Lycaon's 
transformation into a wolf on account of his offering of human flesh to Zeus, 
or Saturn's devouring of one of his children. It is interesting to note in this con- 
text that though Rubens relegated the painting of the actual compositions for 


20 Бог occasional instances of defenses of barbarians among Northern humanists, who saw 
a certain connection between those groups and themselves, see James D. Tracy, "Against 
the ‘Barbarians’: The Young Erasmus and his Humanist Contemporaries,’ The Sixteenth 
Century Journal n, no. 1 (1980): 3-22. On Tacitus, see Jones, "Image of the Barbarian,” 380. 

21 Montaigne, Michel de, “Of Cannibals,” 1: 31, The Complete Works of Montaigne, ed. Donald 
M. Frame (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1994), 150-9. 

22 "We are justified therefore in calling these people barbarians by reference to the laws of 
reason, but not in comparison to ourselves, who surpass them in every kind of barbarity.’ 
Montaigne, “Of Cannibals,” 1: 31, Complete Works, 156. 
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Torre de la Parada largely to studio assistants, he reserved the depiction of this 
most barbaric of actions by Saturn for himself.?3 

In conclusion, the real difficulty of understanding The Banquet of Tereus 
does not come from its remoteness as a topos, or from our inability to com- 
pare it to other visual representations of the story. Rather, it comes from the 
seemingly contradictory theses presented to the beholders. On the one hand, 
this horrific encounter between the Athenian sisters and the Thracian King 
functions like a pictorial equivalent of a Senecan theatre in all of its sound and 
fury, as if to remind us of the philosopher’s words about the drama of human 
life in which we do not chose, but are assigned our parts—and always play 
them badly.?* Though the goal of this “poetics of spectacle" is a Stoic appeal 
to reason, by choosing this moment of discovery, in which the victimizer and 
the victims appear equally frightening, and equally pitiable, Rubens effectively 
suspends our judgment. 

The Banquet of Tereus may be comparable to the cultural vestiges that T. S. 
Eliot laments over in The Waste Land as bare “stumps of time” garbled by obliv- 
ion. Yet as Rubens demonstrates through the power of his “vulgar” eloquence, 
this “mute tapestry” can still hush us into contemplation of human nature, if 
only to remind us of our inability to comprehend it. 
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CHAPTER 40 


Jan Miense Molenaer’s Boys with Dwarfs and the 
Heroic Tradition of Art 


David A. Levine 


Jan Miense Molenaer's Boys with Dwarfs of 1646 (Eindhoven, NL, Van 
Abbemuseum) presents viewers with a fascinating interpretive puzzle.! The 
impressive canvas (Fig. 40.1) portrays men and women gathered outside a 
country inn watching an enraged dwarf rear back to hurl a projectile in the di- 
rection of three fleeing youths.? The boys' contorted bodies and fraught facial 
expressions suggest that the diminutive fellow means business. Indeed, one 
lad has already fallen to the ground, the victim of a previous heave. Spectators 
arranged behind the antagonists respond variously to the uproar. One man, his 
face distorted in unbounded glee, jumps about madly, limbs flying. Another 
fellow—a gentleman judging from his fine attire—grins broadly while mak- 
ing an open-handed gesture toward the mayhem. A neatly dressed woman by 
his side peers down contemplatively upon the scene. Nearby a young female 
dwarf and bearded cripple echo her somber mien. Tattered men further away 


1 Inv. No. 342, Oil on canvas, 42 Y x 50 3⁄4” (108 x 129 cm.). Signed and dated on the right: Jan 
miense molenaer 1646. Identified simply as A Village Brawl, Outside a Tavern when it first 
turned up in the art trade in 1925 (Sale, Christie's, London, “Old Pictures and Drawings from 
Various Sources,’ June 25, 1925, lot 18), the canvas bore the far less accurate title Vroolijke 
Jongensbende (Merry Band of Youths) when exhibited in The Netherlands eleven years later 
(Egbert Pelinck, Catalogus van de tentoonstelling van oude kunst uit het bezit van den interna- 
tionalen handel (Amsterdam: Koersen, 1936), 27, no. 110; and W. J. A. Visser, Tentoonstelling van 
de 16de en туйе eeuwsche Hollandsche, Vlaamsche en Italiaansche schilderijen uit de collectie 
der Firma D. Katz de Dieren (Eindhoven: Stedelijk van Abbemuseum, 1936) 16, no. 45). The 
painting appeared before the public under its present title for the first time in the exhibi- 
tion Masters of Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Painting held at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art from March 18 to May 13, 1984, and at other venues subsequently. (See the exhibition 
catalogue of the same title by Peter C. Sutton et al. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 1984), 264—265, no. 79. The painting is currently on loan to the Museum Boijmans Van 
Beuningen in Rotterdam. 

2 Topped by a ring-shaped lip projecting from a cylindrical body, the unidentified missile in 
the hand of the dwarf appears to be a fragment of some manufactured object. 
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FIGURE 40.1 Jan Miense Molenaer, Boys with Dwarfs, signed and dated 1646. Oil on canvas, 
108 x 129 cm. Eindhoven, NL, Van Abbemuseum. 
PHOTO: VAN ABBEMUSEUM, EINDHOVEN, THE NETHERLANDS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER COX, EINDHOVEN, NL. 


from the action point their index fingers upward, as though recognizing some 
deeper significance in the episode. But what could that possibly be? 

For the past 30 years or so, the “meaning” of Boys with Dwarfs has been a 
subject of scholarly debate. Peter Sutton began the discussion, presenting the 
picture in his landmark 1984 exhibition catalogue, Masters of Dutch Genre 
Painting, as an allegory meant to teach a moral lesson.? Noting the depiction 
of an idle peasant in a frozen landscape on the shop sign affixed to the build- 
ing behind the fighting figures, he suggested specifically that Molenaer “may 
have been making a statement about idle cruelty’s permanence as a feature of 


3 Sutton, Masters of Dutch Genre, 265. 
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human nature." In an influential article examining trends in the interpretation 
of Dutch genre painting published two years later, Peter Hecht argued against 
Sutton’s reading and offered a theory of his own.? Taking note of the aforemen- 
tioned gentleman and neatly dressed woman who look upon the violent scene 
without taking part in the mayhem, Hecht argued that Boys with Dwarfs actu- 
ally preaches a moral directive long familiar to Dutch audiences, that “those 
of noble heart must bear and forbear"6 Dennis Weller declared in his 1992 
doctoral dissertation on Molenaer that Hecht had “successfully unlocked the 
picture’s meaning." Yet, ten years later, in the catalogue of the first and only ex- 
hibition devoted solely to Molenaer's paintings, Mariét Westermann presented 
Boys with Dwarfs as an essay in humor intended to make its audience laugh at 
the folly of its lowly characters.? 

Iwouldlike to add to the discussion by considering a feature of the Eindhoven 
canvas that seems so far to have escaped scholarly notice. To wit: the poses of 
as many as five of the painting's principal protagonists reflect, with varying 
degrees of fidelity, iconographic types widely known through Greco-Roman 
sculptures and paintings produced in Renaissance Italy. This declaration might 
reasonably arouse a bit of skepticism. Throughout his career, Molenaer dealt 
primarily with native Dutch subjects in styles that show scant concern for 
Mediterranean artistic traditions.? He neither traveled to Italy nor, as far as we 


4 Sutton, Masters of Dutch Genre, 264. The words "Inde verkluemden Boer" (The benumbed 
peasant) appear beneath the image on the shop sign. 

5 Peter Hecht, "The Debate on Symbol and Meaning in Dutch Seventeenth-Century Art: An 
Appeal to Common Sense," Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 16, 2/3 
(1986): 182-85. 

Ibid., 185. 
Dennis P. Weller, “Jan Miense Molenaer (c. 1609/1610-1668): The Life and Art of a Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Painter" (PhD Diss., University of Maryland, 1992), 86. 

8 Mariét Westermann, “Jan Miense Molenaer in the Comic Mode,” in Dennis P. Weller et al., 
Jan Miense Molenaer: Painter of the Dutch Golden Age (Raleigh: North Carolina Museum of 
Art, 2002), 43-61. For a more recent general appreciation of Boys with Dwarfs, see Monique 
Rakhorst, “Een 17de-eeuws schilderij in het Van Abbemuseum,” Bulletin van de Vereniging 
Rembrandt 21 (2011): 1, 13-15. The painting is also the subject of an entry in Alfred Enderle, 
Dietrich Meyerhófer, and Gerd Unverfehrt, Kleine Menschen—Grofse Kunst: Kleinwuchs aus 
künstlerischer und medizinischer Sicht (Hamm, Germany: Artcolor Verlag, 1992), 188-90, 
no. 60. 

9 OnMolenaers stylistic range, see Weller, Molenaer: Painter of the Dutch, 9—25. On Molenaer's 
drawings and drawing style, see Dennis Weller, "The Drawings of Jan Miense Molenaer,”’ 
Master Drawings 45, 2 (2007):147-166. 
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know, associated with painters who did.!° Citations of classical and classiciz- 
ing models are thus not to be expected in the work this painter. Yet Boys with 
Dwarfs reveals Molenaer to have possessed a keen awareness of ancient exem- 
pla and interest in modeling his lowly, contemporary figures upon esteemed 
heroic motifs. 

Let us begin by considering the frightened lad at the very center of the com- 
position, the one who crouches low and covers his head protectively as he flees 
the angry dwarf’s wrath. As Weller colorfully noted, the youth “strikes a nearly 
impossible pose" and “seems to have been born without a neck.”!! Be that as it 
may, the fellow's contorted stance echoes a particular ancient motif, known 
in early modern artistic circles by way of Greco-Roman sculptures and other 
works of art that feature it. The Vatican Kneeling Persian (Fig. 40.2), a half-size 
Roman copy of a Pergamene original that once formed part of a frieze on the 
Athenian Acropolis, was then and remains one of the best-known objects of 
this type.? The diminutive marble represents a nearly nude warrior fallen 
to the ground in a protective crouch, his limbs arranged in windmill fashion 
around his sharply twisting torso and head. Transported to the Palazzo Medici- 
Madama shortly after its rediscovery in Rome in 1514, the piece relocated to 
the Palazzo Guistiniani by 1638, where it remained throughout Molenaer's 
lifetime.!? A second sculpted warrior also once belonging to the Giustiniani, 
now in the Museo Torlonia, Rome, nearly duplicates the unusual pose of the 
Vatican piece.!* Giovanni Luigi Valesio's engraving after that antique marble, 
published in the first volume of Marchese Vincenzo Guistiniani's sumptuous 
Galleria Giustiniana, fostered the figural motif's dissemination.!? 


10 For an overview of sources and documents pertaining to Molenaer's life, see Weller, 
Molenaer: Painter of the Dutch, 1-7. 

11 Weller, “Molenaer: Life and Art,” 86. 

12 Vatican Galleria dei Candelabri, 2794. For insightful discussion of this piece and exten- 
sive bibliography, see Andrew Stewart, Attalos, Athens, and the Akropolis: The Pergamene 
"Little Barbarians" and Their Roman and Renaissance Legacy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004), 296, cat. no. 2.3; and, most recently, Carlos A. Picón and Seán 
Hemingway, eds., Pergamon and the Hellenistic Kingdoms of the Ancient World (New York: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2016) 178—179, no. 99. 

13 Listed in the 1638 inventory of the Giustiniani Gallery (no. 123) as “una statuetta nuda di 
un Paris antica ristaurata alta pal. 3/2" See Angela Gallottini, Le sculture della collezione 
Giustiniani. Vol. 1: Documenti (Rome: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 1998), 84. 

14 Rome, Museo Torlonia. Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, 301—02; no. 3. iv, with bibliography. 

15 Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, fig. 65. Galleria Giustiniana del Marchese Vincenzo 
Giustiniani (Rome, ca. 1636-37) 1, pl. 18. On the Galleria Giustiniani, see Elizabeth 
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FIGURE 40.2 Kneeling Persian, Roman, Imperial Period, early 2nd century c.E. Marble from 
Asia Minor, H. 73 cm. Vatican City, Vatican Museums, Galleria dei Candelabri, 
2794. 
PHOTO CREDIT: MARIE-LAN NGUYEN/WIKIMEDIA COMMONS, RELEASED 
TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN (IMAGE REVERSED). 


Molenaer, it would seem, based his figure loosely upon the ancient pose, adopt- 
ing crucial features such as the awkward bend of the torso over the widely 
splayed legs, the sharp twist of the face toward the attacker, the arm raised pro- 
tectively over the head, and perhaps even the truncated neck. This appropria- 
tion is not quite as unexpected as at first might be supposed: Netherlandish 
masters had evidently been adapting the ancient fallen warrior motif to model 


Cropper and Charles Dempsey, Nicolas Poussin: Friendship and the Love of Painting 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), 64-105. 
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figures in religious painting since the fifteenth century. Molenaer seems to 
have been the first painter, Netherlandish or otherwise, to associate the heroic 
motif with the decidedly anti-heroic behavior of a contemporary hooligan, 
however. 

The unfortunate fellow on the far left of the canvas—the one who, fallen 
to his knee, grimaces in pain while clutching at his wounded arm—also mim- 
ics a type invented in antiquity to represent fallen warriors. This pose was 
known in Molenaer’s day primarily through a Roman copy of yet another 
Pergamene original, the so-called Wounded Gaul, now in the Louvre (Fig. 40.3).17 
Representing a suffering warrior resting upon one knee while bracing himself 
on an extended leg, his arm reaching away from his body, the Paris marble 
probably hails from the same series as the Vatican Kneeling Persian.!® Soon 
after its discovery in Rome in the first years of the sixteenth century, the piece 
found its way to the loggia of the Palazzo Medici-Madama where, around 1532, 
the celebrated Dutch painter and draftsman Maerten van Heemskerck viewed 
and sketched it.!9 A second ancient copy of the same Greek original possess- 
ing many features of the Paris piece resurfaced in Rome during the same era.?° 
That example moved to Venice around 1520, where it remains to this day.?! 

Although Molenaer’s fallen boy by no means doggedly repeats the ancient 
wounded warrior pose, essential features of the figure clearly reflect the an- 
cient model. These elements include the asymmetrical positioning of the legs, 
extended left arm with closed fist, and perhaps even grimacing facial expres- 
sion. Molenaer was not alone among artists in mining this particular ancient 
source: Raphael and other Renaissance masters had earlier patterned noble 
historical and religious figures after the wounded warrior type.?? Never before, 


16 Otto J. Brendel, "A Kneeling Persian: Migration of a Motif" in Douglas Fraser, Howard 
Hibbard, and Milton J. Lewine, eds., Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolf 
Wittkower (London: Phaidon, 1967), 62—70. 

17 Paris, Musée du Louvre, Ma 324. Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, 298, cat. no. 6, with ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

18 Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, esp. 136-80. 

19 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Kupferstichkabinett, 79D2, fol. 5r. 
See Christian Hülsen and Hermann Egger, Die rómischen Skizzenbücher von Marten van 
Heemskerck (Berlin: Bard, 191316), Vol. 1, pl. 6; and Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, 30, 
and 53, fig. 71. The Paris Gaul abuts the table at the end of the loggia on the right of the 
sheet. 

20 Venice, Museo Archeologico, inv. 57; Stewart, 298, cat. no. т. 

21 Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, 298, who indicates that before ca. 1520, the statue was 
located in the Palazzo Grimani on the Quirinal in Rome. 

22 The Paris Gaul apparently served as the primary model for the surprised onlooker in 
the foreground of Raphael's 1515-1516 cartoon rendering the Death of Ananias (London, 
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FIGURE 40.3 Wounded Gaul, Roman, Imperial Period, early 2nd century с.к. Alabaster, Н. 
87.5 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. MR 133 (Ma 324). 
PHOTO CREDIT: ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, N.Y. 


Victoria and Albert Museum). On this transposition, see Stewart, Pergamene Barbarians, 
100-104. The iconographic type seems earlier have inspired one of the fallen figures in 
Pollaiuolo’s engraved Hercules and The Giants. For extensive bibliography on both this 
issue and on the problem of identifying specific ancient sources in Pollaiuolo’s art, see 
Laurie Fusco, “Antonio Pollaiuolo’s Use of the Antique,’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 42 (1979): 259-260, and passim. 
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to my knowledge, had a painter adapted the motif to represent an ignoble, 
contemporary, Dutch character within a lowly genre setting, however. 

Molenaer’s stone-throwing dwarf also apes an ancient type, this one known 
from Roman bronze miniatures and Greek vase paintings showing dwarfs and 
pygmies rearing back to hurl objects at their adversaries.?? The furious man's 
stubby proportions, off-balance gait, and fierce facial expression imitate those 
of his comically lewd Greco-Roman ancestors.?* The youth beside the dwarf 
whose wild grin and uninhibited body language express his delight in the pro- 
ceedings likewise relies in part upon an antique model, one informing sculp- 
tural representations of dancing revelers from the Greek and Roman world.?® 
The Dutch printmaker Cornelis Bloemaert engraved a Nude Faun informed by 
this type belonging to Vincenzo Giustiniani, c. 1636.26 

Boys with Dwarfs features one major figure that, as far as I have been able 
to determine, does not adopt a pose of Greco-Roman origin, namely the ter- 
rified lad dashing across the canvas with his arms extended and face turned 


23 For example, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 54.1115; Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts, 
nO. 51.28.55; and London, British Museum, inv. no. 1772,0302.96. On these works and a 
closely related piece formerly of the Norbert Schimmel Collection, see Dorothy Kent Hill, 
Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore: n.p., 1949), 
no. 156; Stéphanie Boucher, Recherches sur les bronzes figures de Gaule pré-romaine et ro- 
maine (Rome: École Francaise de Rome, 1976), 188, no. 79, fig. 338; "Collection Online,” 
British Museum, accessed 10 May 2017, www.britishmuseum.org/research/collection 
_online/search.aspx?searchText=1772,0302.96; and Oscar White Muscarella, ed., Ancient 
Art: The Norbert Schimmel Collection (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1974), no. 39. For an 
extensive listing of ancient fighting dwarfs, see Michael Garmaise, "Studies in the 
Representation of Dwarfs in Hellenistic and Roman Times" (PhD Diss, McMaster 
University, 1996), pp. 94-113, figs. 96-108. 

24 The ancient battling dwarf type itself appears to mimic or parody full-scale Greco-Roman 
combatants such as the Hellenistic “Borghese Warrior" (Paris, Musée du Louvre, Inv. No. 
Ma 527). 

25 Dancing Faun, Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi; Dancing Faun, Naples, Museo Nazionale; 
Dancing Satyr, Athens, Museo Nazionale Archeologico; Dancing Satyr, Taranto, Museo 
Nazionale Archaeologico. On these works, see Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny, Taste 
and the Antique (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1981), 205-209, nos 34 and 
35, figs. 106 and 107; and Paolo Moreno, Scultura ellenistica (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico e 
Zecca dello Stato, 1994), 1, 294, fig. 362, 364, 365, and 366). 

26 Cornelis Bloemaert after Josse de Pape, Statue of a Nude Faun, с. 1635-1636, reproduced 
in Galleria Giustiniana del Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani (Rome, 1640), pl. 132. A close 
relative of the figure under discussion appears in Molenaer’s Children Playing and 
Merrymaking in the Peter and Hanni Kaufmann Collection (Weller, Molenaer: Painter of 
the Dutch, 112-114, no. 16). 
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to the viewer. This character apes a certain type of fleeing boy that appears in 
history paintings produced by distinguished Italian masters of the sixteenth 
and later centuries, however. Titian used the motif to picture the bolting friar 
featured in the foreground of his Death of Saint Peter Martyr of c. 1526-29 for 
the Basilica dei Santi Giovanni e Paolo, Venice.?? Caravaggio adapted it to por- 
tray the terrified, fleeing youth in his 1599 Martyrdom of Saint Matthew in the 
Contarelli Chapel.?® Antonio da Tempesta pressed it into service again some 
years later to render a Son of Niobe attempting to escape the arrows of Apollo.?9 
The pose later became commonplace in representations of classical battles.3° 
Molenaer's fleeing lad, then, unique among the painting's leading figures in 
failing to adopt a pose of ancient origin, appears to be an exception that proves 
the rule: Boys with Dwarfs persistently references visual paradigms rooted in 
heroic Mediterranean artistic and cultural tradition. 

Although an iconographical rarity, the Eindhoven canvas is by no means 
the first genre painting to incorporate poses of ancient and Renaissance prov- 
enance. As early as the 1560s, Pieter Bruegel the Elder had begun to produce 
images on panel featuring peasants and other lowly types invested with formal 


27 Peter Humfrey, Titian: The Complete Paintings (Antwerp: Ludion, 2007), 135, cat. no. 86. 
Peter Humfrey, Titian (London: Phaidon Press, 2007), 84, 86-87, writes that the pose of 
the figure “particularly recalls that of the dying Haman in one of the corner spandrels 
of the Sistine ceiling" (87). Patricia Meilman, Titian and the Altarpiece in Renaissance 
Venice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 98, associates it with that of a 
fleeing figure in Raphael's Vatican Loggia fresco representing David and Goliath, widely 
known owing to a chiaroscuro woodcut Ugo da Carpi. On the afterlife of the altarpiece, 
see Patricia Meilman, “Out of Oblivion: The Later Fortuna Critica of Titian's St. Peter 
Martyr Altarpiece,' in Wessel Reinink and Jeroen Stumpel, eds., Memory and Oblivion: 
Proceedings of the XXIX International Congress of the History of Art (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1999), 255-263. 

28 Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955), 
113 associated Caravaggio's altar boy with the fleeing figure in Titian's St Peter Martyr. 
Lynn F. Orr, “Classical Elements in the Paintings of Caravaggio" (PhD Diss., University of 
California, Santa Barbara, 1982), 45, hypothesized as a source Marcantonio's print after 
Raphael's lost Massacre of the Innocents. 

29  Intheetchinglabeled Niobes liberi sagittis ab Apolline et Diana conficiunter from the series 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, pl. 55, illustrated in Sebastian Buffa, ed., The Illustrated Bartsch, 
36: Antonio Tempesta (New York: Abaris Books, 1983), 692 (151). A similar figure appears in 
Tempesta's Cavalry Attack with Soldiers Fleeing, from the print series dedicated to Pietro 
Strozzi catalogued by Bartsch as Battle Scenes I, illustrated in Buffa, op. cit., 837 (156). 

30 бее, for example, the central figure in Charles Le Brun, Battle of Arbella of 1669 (Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, Inv. 2895). Thanks to Jack Freiberg for insights on this type. 
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characteristics inspired by lofty Italian models.?! Annibale Carracci engaged in 
a related practice several decades later when, in a celebrated canvas belonging 
to the Christ Church Picture Gallery, Oxford, he represented a butcher shop red- 
olent of religious scenes by Raphael and Michelangelo.?? By the second quarter 
of the seventeenth century, Pieter van Laer, known in Rome as Il Bamboccio, 
and his mainly Dutch and Flemish followers, the so-called Bamboccianti, had 
made a practice of alluding to ancient types within paintings of low genre.?? 
Paintings by Bamboccianti in which such referencing occurs often take as their 
themes scenes of violence such as brigand attacks and soldiers running amok, 
that is to say, subjects related by their brutal nature to Molenaer's combative 
theme.3* To the degree that it inserts elevated classical and classicizing types 
into a decidedly ignoble context, Boys with Dwarfs resembles these other works 
of art. The canvas along with pictures of like kind form a sub-category that 
bears extended analysis. 

At issue now, however, is the possible significance of the unexpected merg- 
ing of types encountered in Molenaer's picture. When detected in works by 


31 This phenomenon was first explored in Max Dvorák, Pieter Bruegel der Ältere: 
Siebenunddreissig Farbenlichtdrucke nach seinen Hauptwerken in Wien und eine 
Einführung in seine Kunst (Vienna: E. Hólzel, 1921); reprinted in idem, Kunstgeschichte als 
Geistesgeschichte: Studien zur abendlündischen Kunstentwicklung, ed. Karl M. Swoboda 
and Johannes Wilde (Munich: R. Piper, 1924), 219-57; and in English translation as idem, 
The History of Art as the History of Ideas, trans. John Hardy (London and Boston: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1984), 70-96; Jane Ten Brink Goldsmith, "Pieter Bruegel and the Matter of 
Italy" The Sixteenth Century Journal 23 (1992): 205-34.; and Jürgen Müller, Das Paradox 
als Bildform: Studien zur Ikonologie Pieter Bruegels d. A. (Munich: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 
1999), 87-89. Müller traces the practice of referencing ancient types in low genre imag- 
ery prints produced in Germany during the early sixteenth century; see Jürgen Müller, 
"Italienverehrung als Italienverachtung: Hans Sebald Behams Jungbrunnen von 1536 und 
die italienische Kunst der Renaissance, in Philine Helas et al., Bild/Geschichte: Festschrift 
für Horst Bredekamp (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2007), 309-18. 

32 С.Р. Dickerson, п, Raw Painting: “The Butcher's Shop” by Annibale Carracci (Fort Worth: 
Kimbell Art Museum, 2010), 7-13; Barry Wind, "Annibale Carracci's ‘Scherzo? The Christ 
Church Butcher's Shop," The Art Bulletin 58, 1 (1976): 93-96; John Rupert Martin, "The 
Butcher's Shop of the Carracci,” The Art Bulletin 45, 3 (1963): 263-66. 

33 David A. Levine and Ekkehard Mai, eds., /Bamboccianti: Niederländische Malerrebellen im 
Rom des Barock (Milan: Electa, 1991); and David A. Levine, "The Art of the Bamboccianti" 
(PhD Diss., Princeton University, 1984). 

34 Levine and Mai, Malerrebellen, 197—99, cat. no. 19.6 with fig.; and 202, cat. no. 19.9, with 
fig; David A. Levine, “The Roman Limekilns of the Bamboccianti,' The Art Bulletin то, 
4 (1988): 571, 573 fig. 3; and Levine, “Bamboccianti,’ 108-57. On the Bamboccianti now 
see Katharina Weick-Joch, Kulturtransfer im Rom des 17. Jahrhunderts: Die Malerei der 
Bamboccianti (Weimar: VDG, 2015). 
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Bruegel, Van Laer, and other painters of genre, similar amalgamations have 
received close attention: recognizing the contradiction inherent in conjoin- 
ing high with low, noble with ignoble, and the laudable with the indefensible, 
scholars have interpreted this action as a form of visual irony that bears heav- 
ily upon content of the work of art as a whole.?° Paintings that feature such 
melding have been likened to paradoxical encomia, poesie Bernesca, and other 
literary productions that routinely subject base and trivial themes to elaborate 
ironic praise using devices of classical rhetoric. These works of visual art, it 
has been suggested, share with their written and spoken analogues an array of 
covert objectives, including celebrating the wit and skill of their makers, chal- 
lenging unexamined assumptions and “truths,” including those governing their 
own craft, and inducing contemplation of higher matters difficult to address 
by direct means.3® 

Might Boys with Dwarfs operate similarly through irony to shift the attention 
of the viewer away from the lowly characters and shenanigans represented in 
the picture towards matters of greater consequence? Although impossible to 
prove, this notion deserves consideration. On a structural level, Molenaer’s 
canvas resembles paradigms of ironic expression. Similar to paradoxical en- 
comia, the painting treats low and, in conventional terms, unworthy subject 
matter with high-flown rhetorical devices of classical origin normally reserved 
for depicting grandiose themes. We have already identified one of those con- 
trivances: the picture’s persistent allusions to ancient iconographic types. Yet 
to be mentioned are the organization of the actors into overlapping obtuse 
triangles (a feature underlined by the geometries of the inn and descending 
line of foliage), the expression of powerful emotion through bodily and facial 
contortion, and the unexpected monumentality of the primary figures. Foreign 
to low genre but indigenous to lofty history painting, these unexpected formal 
features team with the allusive poses to, in effect, shower the painting’s “inde- 
fensible” subject with the equivalent of ironic praise. 


35 Jürgen Müller, Der sokratische Künstler: Studien zu Rembrandt's Nachtwache’ (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill, 2015), 109-13 and passim; Müller, Paradox als Bildform, passim; David 
A. Levine, “Parody, Proverb, and Paradox in Two Late Works by Pieter Bruegel the Elder” 
Parody and Festivity in Early Modern Art: Essays on Comedy as Social Vision, edited by 
David К. Smith (Farnham, U.K.: Ashgate, 2012), 85-98; Levine, “Roman Limekilns,’ 572-74, 
586; and Levine, Malerrebellen, 23-28. 

36  Onthenature and significance of the paradoxical encomium, see Rosalie Colie, Paradoxia 
Epidemica: The Renaissance Tradition of Paradox (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968), 3-40, and passim. 
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Boys with Dwarfs may also readily be understood to behave like characteristic 
expressions of irony. For starters, like paradoxical encomia and related forms, 
the canvas acts indirectly to laud the wit and skill of its maker. Its allusive im- 
agery eloquently reveals Molenaer to have been nothing like the boorish char- 
acters whose activities he represented. On the contrary, it suggests him to have 
been a highly witty individual well informed about the venerable traditions of 
his art who dwelled upon low themes in knowing defiance of prevailing norms. 
In this respect, Boys with Dwarfs parallels the behavior of paradoxical enco- 
mia and other forms of ironic expression that laud their authors indirectly by 
demonstrating their cleverness and freedom from stale rules and conventional 
thinking. 

Molenaer’s canvas also works in a manner consistent with various forms of 
ironic expression to cast doubt upon commonly held doctrines governing the 
making of art. From the fifteenth century onward, Italian theorists commonly 
enjoined painters to adorn their works with heroic types transmitted through 
ancient sculpture. They did so in the belief that such appropriation was vital 
to ennobling the painting’s theme, one of the painter’s principal tasks. By ex- 
ploiting venerated models to portray ridiculous contemporary figures acting 
badly (instead of the normative historical figures behaving nobly), Boys with 
Dwarfs, it would seem, subverts that fundamental directive. At the same time, 
the painting derides the widely admired artistic types that it irreverently cribs, 
comically dragging them down to earth and revealing their associations with 
the heroic and noble to be both reversible and superficial. 

To be sure, Boys with Dwarfs evokes laughter, as Westermann has maintained.” 
Once we notice its allusive, ironic nature, however, its comic focus shifts away 
from the submissive youths represented in the picture toward grander targets 
outside the frame: gullible viewers who might be taken in by the subterfuge, so- 
phisticated art theorists insistent that painters must avail themselves of highfalu- 
tin artistic models, and the pretenses of the mighty classical tradition. Molenaer’s 
canvas also elicits a sober, thoughtful response, an outcome seemingly shared by 
those painted onlookers who brood upon the mock battle before them. 

The present investigation leaves numerous questions unanswered, some of 
them wide-ranging. Are ironic allusions to the heroic tradition of art akin to 
those here identified in Boys with Dwarfs visible in other works by Molenaer 
and other painters in Molenaer’s immediate circle? Did Haarlem, Molenaer’s 
hometown, by way of its cultural and intellectual traditions, contribute to the 
approach to classical exempla described above? Might ironic responses to- 
ward the pretentions of the classical tradition have had a political as well as an 


37 Seen. 8 above. 
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aesthetic and social dimension in the Dutch Republic? These and other impor- 
tant matters await future consideration.3® 
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CHAPTER 41 
Is it a Rembrandt? 


Catherine B. Scallen 


In 1997, Larry Silver invited me to collaborate with him and colleagues at the 
Art Institute of Chicago on an interactive computer program for his students at 
Northwestern University. The Mac-based program, called “Is it a Rembrandt?” 
was intended to lead undergraduates through the thicket of Rembrandt con- 
noisseurship issues through an innovative presentation of paintings once or 
still attributed to Rembrandt in the museum. When students used the pro- 
gram, they would see images and hear brief descriptions of specific paintings 
by the various experts, including conservators, whom Larry had enlisted to 
discuss these works. The students would then make decisions about where to 
proceed next in the program and after pursuing a path that could branch out 
several times, would make up their own minds about whether the paintings 
were or were not by Rembrandt. It was a wonderful pedagogical tool, and an 
honor to be involved with its production. 

For me, the most intriguing picture to consider in the Art Institute of Chicago 
Rembrandt group was the Young Woman at an Open Half-Door. (Fig. 41.1)! A 


1 This painting’s history of attribution since 1894, when the painting entered the ліс” collec- 
tion, traces a path from acceptance, to skepticism, to rejection as an autograph Rembrandt. 
Wilhelm Bode, then the dean of Rembrandt connoisseurship, accepted it as authentic, 
Wilhelm Bode, Rembrandt. Beschreibendes Verzeichnis seiner Gemälde. Geschichte seines 
Lebens und seiner Kunst. Mit Mitwirkung von C. Hofstede de Groot, vol. 4 (Paris: C. Sedelmeyer, 
1900), no. 301, but had earlier noted its poor state of preservation, describing it as “only a 
ruin," Bode, Studien zur Geschichte der Holländischen Malerei (Braunschweig: F. F. Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1883), 497. It was accepted in two later catalogues; Abraham Bredius, Paintings 
of Rembrandt (Vienna: Phaidon Verlag, 1936), no. 367, and Kurt Bauch, Rembrandt Gemälde 
(Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1966) no. 507. However, the 1960s also saw doubts raised about its 
authorship, first in а 1961 catalogue of A1C's paintings; Art Institute of Chicago, Paintings 
in the Art Institute of Chicago. A Catalogue of the Picture Collection (Chicago: Art Institute 
of Chicago, 1961), 366; then in Horst Gerson’s revision of Bredius, The Complete Paintings 
of Rembrandt, 3rd ed. (London: Phaidon, 1969), no. 367. Gary Schwartz still accepted it in 
1985; Schwartz, Rembrandt: His Life, His Paintings (New York: Viking, 1985), no. 269, though 
Christian Татре! in 1993 did not; Tiimpel, Rembrandt: All the Paintings in Colour (Antwerp: 
Fonds Mercator; New York, Harry N. Abrams and Co., 1993), A 57 as "Rembrandt's Workshop.” 
See further in text for discussion of its attribution history since 1969. 
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FIGURE 41.1 Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn (Workshop of), Young Woman at an Open 
Half-Door, signed and dated 1645, Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection 
1894.1022, The Art Institute of Chicago. 


young woman, dressed in a laced bodice, high neck chemise, and a double 
strand necklace, stands arms akimbo with her hands resting on the bottom 
section of the door. Her head turns slightly to her right, and her gaze is case 
downward and to the right as well. Her large hands frame the signature and 
date: “Rembrandt 1645” which are unusually prominent in their centralized 
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placement “on” the door. The current attribution of the painting by the museum 
is "Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn (Workshop of).”? In the Rembrandt year 
of 2006, I featured it as the primary focus of an article, “Connoisseurships of 
Rembrandt,” in which I argued that the process of deciding about attribu- 
tions and the answers that result are always dependent on the context for our 
decisions.? This discussion was indebted to Gary Schwartz’s 1993 essay 
“Rembrandt Research after the Age of Connoisseurship,” in which he cred- 
ibly argued that since nearly all of the most significant paintings attributed 
to Rembrandt had entered into public collections, the economic forces of the 
art market driving the nineteenth and twentieth century emphasis on con- 
noisseurship should finally be moot.* Schwartz called for scholarship that ad- 
mitted from the outset the impossibility of arriving at a definitive corpus of 
Rembrandt paintings. Instead, he advocated the study of overlapping groups of 
paintings that to one degree or another evoked "Rembrandtness." 

Unfortunately, in 2007 I used the plodding phrase "functional connois- 
seurship" to describe how we might approach the discussion of attribution 
of Rembrandt's paintings as evidenced in works widely accepted as his own 
production, and those of his workshop; today I prefer the term contextual con- 
noisseurship. What is this meant to imply? In some cases, it might matter very 
much whether we think a painting was executed entirely by Rembrandt, that 
is, whether we can describe it as an autograph work. But in other cases, when 
we are concerned with issues such as the conceptual range of Rembrandt's 
themes, or with the development of the fantasy portraits known as tronies, or 
with developmental changes in Dutch art writ large, we would be better off to 
cast our net wider and also consider paintings likely made by his workshop. 

Why return to this painting now? Scholarly literature of considerable im- 
portance for Rembrandt connoisseurship has appeared since 2006 that has 
particular relevance for the Chicago painting and others like it that are stuck 
in a limbo of the Rembrandt/not Rembrandt dichotomy. Young Woman at an 
Open Half-Door can therefore be employed as an exemplary case. 

Anna Tummers's 2011 book, The Eye of the Connoisseur: Authenticating 
Paintings by Rembrandt and His Contemporaries, is a substantial contribution 


2 Website of the Art Institute of Chicago, accessed October 9 2016: http://www.artic.edu/aic/ 
collections/artwork/94840?search no-2&index-o. The full publication history is also listed 
there. 

3 Catherine B. Scallen, "Connoisseurships of Rembrandt's Paintings" in Rembrandt 2006. 
Essays, ed. by M. Roscam Abbing (Leiden: Foleor Publishers, 2006), 63-73. 

4 Gary Schwartz, "Rembrandt Research after the Age of Connoisseurship,’ Annals of 
Scholarship, 1993, 313-335. 
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to the issue of understanding connoisseurship from a seventeenth-century 
perspective.? While she was not the first to investigate this issue, her treatment 
of it is to date the most extensive.9 Her third chapter, “By his hand,” discuss- 
es the complexities of how authenticity was understood in Rembrandt's era. 
Turning to notarial documents, inventories, art-theoretical writings, and even 
anecdotes about painters' practices, she determined that "Phrases such as 'the 
master's own work’ or work 'by his hand’ thus denoted a level of quality. The 
line between a work that could count as by the master's hand, worthy of carry- 
ing the master's signature, and one identified as by a pupil and/or retouched by 
the master, depended on the individual master and his personal judgment." 
Thus, “To conclude, the seventeenth-century distinction between works that 
could pass as by a certain master and those ascribed to usually nameless 'pu- 
pils’ of his cannot be equated to the present-day tendency to separate purely 
autograph paintings from works which were partially or entirely done by pu- 
pils and assistants."? 

According to this reading of seventeenth-century standards, the Chicago 
painting would most likely be considered an authentic Rembrandt, with its 
conspicuous signature attesting to that status and Rembrandt's acceptance of 
its quality as suitable for his “тапа? Is our “present-day tendency to sepa- 
rate purely autograph paintings from works which were partially or entirely 


5 Anna Tummers, The Eye of the Connoisseur: Authenticating paintings by Rembrandt and His 
Contemporaries (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2011). 

6 But see also J. van der Veen, “By His Own Hand. The Valuation of Autograph Paintings in the 
Seventeenth Century," in Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 4, Self- 
Portraits (Dordrecht: Springer, 2005), 3-44, where some quite different conclusions about 
autograph paintings are reached. 

7 Tummers, The Eye of the Connoisseur, 91. 

Ibid., 93. 

On Rembrandt's “brand,” see Ann Jensen Adams, “Rembrandt f[ecit]: The Italic Signature 
and the Commodification of Artistic Identity," in Künstlerischer Austausch/Artistic Exchange: 
Akten des XXVIII. Internationalen Kongress für Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 15-20. Juli 1992 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 581—594. On the painting's signature, see the discussion by 
Christopher Brown in Brown, et. al., Rembrandt. The Master and His Workshop. Paintings 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991), 353, where he quoted Frank Zuccari's condition re- 
port on the painting as saying "it is consistent with the painting in terms of pigment particle 
size, craquelure, and distressing. It also lies directly on the underlying paint surface without 
the presence of an interceding varnish. Thus if the signature were spurious it could only have 
been added very early in the life of the picture and would have required the prior removal of 
any existing varnish. In my opinion the signature is integral to the painting.’ Frank Zuccari 
was then the Head of the Conservation Department at the Art Institute of Chicago. While the 
signature has not been examined again since Brown's discussion was published, in a phone 
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done by pupils and assistants” any more accurate as a mode of assessment? 
Or is it still a question, once more, of the context in which connoisseurship is 
practiced? 

A desire not just to de-attribute Young Woman at an Open Half-Door as a 
Rembrandt, but to try to re-attribute it to a specific pupil or assistant domi- 
nated discussion of the painting from the late 1960s through 1990s, what can 
now be seen in hindsight as the second great age of Rembrandt connoisseur- 
ship; the late nineteenth and early twentieth century art market boom in Old 
Master paintings had spurred the first intensive age of study. The goal in the 
late twentieth century evolved to include the definition of the body of work 
made by Rembrandt’s pupils, assistants, and followers, in addition to determin- 
ing a convincing oeuvre for the master. How difficult the task of understanding 
and delimiting workshop production was and is can be demonstrated through 
the multiple re-attributions of the Chicago painting.!? In 1969, Horst Gerson 
first suggested Jan Victors as the painter (though he, significantly, credited the 
conception to Rembrandt), while in 1987 Josua Bruyn argued for Samuel van 
Hoogstraten, an attribution that a number of scholars later came to accept.!! 
Van Hoogstraten was a member of Rembrandt's workshop in the 1640s, when 
the master was most engaged with the theme of figures seen through window, 
door, or picture frames, and the pupil soon took up the theme for himself.!? 
Victors, though likely not a member of Rembrandt's workshop, was keenly 
aware of Rembrandt' art in this vein, perhaps through drawings the master 
made of a woman (Saskia?) at a window during the mid 1630s.? Indeed, the 
theme of a young woman or girl at a window/door/frame was the subject of 
a 1993 exhibition centered on the Dulwich Picture Gallery's painting Girl at a 
Window from 1645, often considered the premier example by Rembrandt of the 
subject.!* The lead essay in the catalogue, written by Christopher Brown, then 
curator of Dutch paintings at the National Gallery in London, was devoted to a 


conversation of 29 November 2016 the curator in charge of the painting in Chicago, 
Martha Wolff, said she accepts Mr. Zuccari's conclusions about its authenticity. 

10 See Brown, et. al., Rembrandt: The Master and His Workshop. Paintings, 352—353. 

11 Оп Christopher White's and Walter Liedtke’s agreement with the Van Hoogstraten attri- 
bution see Scallen, “Connoisseurships of Rembrandt,’ 65, where Ialso discussed an earlier 
attribution to Nicolaes Maes. 

12 бее for example, the self-portrait reproduced in Brown, Rembrandt. The Master and His 
Workshop: Paintings, 354, fig 73a. 

13 Jacques Foucart, Peintres rembranesques au Louvre (Paris: Editions de la Réunion des mu- 
sées nationaux, 1988), 78. 

14 Dulwich Picture Gallery, Paintings and their Context IV: Rembrandt van Rijn, “Girl at a 
Window” (London: Dulwich Picture Gallery, 1993). 
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discussion of "Rembrandt's studio practice,” in which the Chicago painting was 
discussed as the work of Van Hoogstraten.!® 

The primacy of one or the other of these names of Rembrandt pupils, assis- 
tants, or followers in debates about the authorship of Young Woman at an Open 
Half-Door indicates the ultimate indeterminacy of its creation. It is a pointed 
reminder that this very pursuit, though well-intentioned, may be misguided in 
the end, for the point of making such paintings in the first place was to provide 
“Rembrandts” for the seventeenth-century market, no matter who actually 
painted them. We need to remember that we do not know the independent 
work of all the artists who passed through Rembrandt’s workshop, much less 
the work they made for him; singling out the few artists whose paintings we 
do know is inherently misleading, and likely often wrong in the attributions 
that result. The suppression of the nascent style and interpretive approach of 
painters working under Rembrandt was a necessary condition for production 
in his workshop. That much of the discussion of alternative attributions for 
the Chicago painting has been carried on by museum curators is understand- 
able; the quest for reliable, yet specific attributions is closely linked with the 
art museum practice of providing label information that is as authoritative 
as possible. Conversely, the difficulty of explaining to museum visitors what 
a label such as “Rembrandt workshop” or “Rembrandt and workshop” really 
means is enough to make this designation an uneasy choice for many institu- 
tions. (Curator Martha Wolff and the Art Institute of Chicago are to be com- 
mended in this case for maintaining the “Rembrandt workshop” attribution.) 
The museum context is one situation where it may make sense to practice a 
more restrictive approach to Rembrandt connoisseurship. But that context is 
not the only possible one. 

The challenge of understanding the role of Rembrandt’s pupils and as- 
sistants as the creators of independent works that derive from the master’s 
prototypes but that would have been sold in many cases as “Rembrandts” was 
taken up anew by Ernst van de Wetering in the twenty-first century. His fasci- 
nation with the paintings he called “satellites,” that is, “free variants” that de- 
rived from Rembrandt prototypes, is certainly justified, given the prominence 
of this phenomenon in what he came to understand as the accepted practice 
of Rembrandt's active workshop, “a normal teaching method whereby at the 
same time commercial commodities were produced.”!® What in retrospect 


15 Christopher Brown in Dulwich Picture Gallery, Rembrandt van Rijn, “Girl at a Window, n. 
16 Ernst van de Wetering et. al., A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol 5, Small-Scale History 
Paintings (Dordrecht: Springer, 2011), 259-267. Quotation found on 260. 
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seemed surprising to Van de Wetering (and at this remove in time, even more 
so to us) is that the Rembrandt Research Project, at the outset of its work in the 
1960s and 19705, did not believe it necessary to investigate deeply into work- 
shop production— separating off autograph from non-autograph paintings 
was the real goal. 

But should we always equate autograph, in the sense of a painting created 
entirely by one artist, Rembrandt, with authenticity? This has been a standard 
assumption in the literature on Rembrandt, yet the binary nature of these terms 
when, except in cases of poor physical condition, a decision has to be made for 
yes, or no, might be reconsidered. Doesn't the very nature of workshop produc- 
tion indicate that authenticity is nuanced by degrees? That there are different 
ways in which a painting might share in the category of “Rembrandtness?” 

Our lack of precise knowledge about how Rembrandt's students were 
taught and assistants were employed in his workshop is a key element in any 
discussion of connoisseurship. A dominant assumption is that with these free 
variants, members of Rembrandt's workshops worked out their own artistic 
inventions, based on the master's prototypes but exploring different composi- 
tional and interpretive solutions. However, it is just as plausible that Rembrandt 
was thinking through various possibilities and doing so with/through his work- 
shop members. An analogy here is provided by Rembrandt's engagement with 
printmaking. One of the attractions of the etching medium for Rembrandt was 
the fact he could arrive at a specific artistic solution (the combination of style, 
technique and composition) and preserve it permanently by making impres- 
sions of that printed state. Then he could return to the plate, perhaps many 
times, making minor or major changes to it by adding lines and burnishing out 
others to create new solutions. The practice of differentiating his impressions 
through choice of support, use of plate tone, and selective wiping also allowed 
Rembrandt to see myriad possibilities actualized. 

The time and materials required to keep rethinking a painted composition 
would have precluded Rembrandt from attempting to do the same in painting; 
such an approach would likely have seemed too tedious for the master as well. 
But the sizeable workshop provided him with him multiple “hands” skilled at 
creating work in his style, using his techniques. Perhaps such a process was 
collaborative, with the master and pupil or assistant discussing the possibility 
of various compositional changes that would affect the interpretive content of 
the painting. Given Rembrandt’s apparent propensity for firm correction of his 
students, as evidenced by drawings corrected by the master, it may be appro- 
priate to question just how much freedom the workshop had in creating these 
“satellite” pictures. While Rembrandt may not have always been a successful 
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businessman, he apparently sought to be an entrepreneurial artist who might 
well have considered how workshop production could be directed to different 
markets/audiences and perhaps at different prices. 

Let us return, then, Young Woman at an Open Half-Door. In the appendix 
to his discussion of the satellite paintings, Van de Wetering paired it not, as 
was usual in previous discussions, with the Dulwich Girl at a Window but with 
a picture in the Royal Castle in Warsaw, signed and dated 1641, of a girl seen 
through an illusionistic a picture frame.” (Fig. 41.2) Girl in Fanciful Costume in 
a Picture Frame has also been doubted as an “authentic” Rembrandt, despite 
a signature that seems to be contemporary with the imagery; it is perhaps 
telling that one alternate attribution of it has been Samuel van Hoogstraten.!® 
Van de Wetering maintained that a complex of artistic problems the author of 
the Warsaw painting grappled with, of depicting a figure seen in slight motion 
as well as achieving a convincing trompe l'oeil effect, as well as the quality of 
the brushwork, point to Rembrandt himself. The Chicago painting might be 
described as combining aspects of both paintings; the pose is closer to that 
seen in the Warsaw picture, though not as complex in implying motion, but the 
costume is less exotic, closer to the Dulwich painting and other kitchen maid/ 
servant images coming out of Rembrandt's workshop in the 1640s and early 
1650s. It is intriguing that in some ways the best comparison to the Warsaw 
painting might be one found outside of Rembrandt’s workshop: a painting of 
a young girl at a window, now in the Louvre, signed and dated by Jan Victors 
in 1640.19 Here we come full circle, because Victors may have been inspired 
by Rembrandt’s drawings that show a woman (Saskia?) at a window, and one 
of the first trompe l'oeil paintings by Rembrandt, Two Dead Peacocks and a 
Girl from 1639, now in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam.”° In turn, Rembrandt 
may then have produced (by himself, or through a workshop assistant) the 
Warsaw Girl in Fanciful Costume in a Picture Frame as a response to Victors’s 
painting. Eric Jan Sluijter’s groundbreaking study, Rembrandt's Rivals: History 


17 Van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 5, Small-Scale History Paintings, 
266, 33 aand b. 

18 Ernst van de Wetering, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, vol. 6, Rembrandt's Paintings 
Revisited: A Complete Survey (Dordrecht: Spring, 2014), Corpus 186, 575-576. Van 
de Wetering’s earlier detailed defense of his attribution of the Warsaw painting to 
Rembrandt, and rejection of it as a Van Hoogstraten, is convincing to me; Van de Wetering, 
“Connoisseurship and Rembrandt's Paintings: New Directions in the Rembrandt research 
Project, Part II,” The Burlington Magazine 150 (February 2008): 87-89. 

19 бее Werner Sumowski, Gemälde der Rembrandt-Schuler, Landau/Pfalz: Edition PvA, ca. 
1983, vol. 4, no. 1785. 

20 Foucart, Peintres rembranesques au Lowvre, 78. 
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FIGURE 41.2 Rembrandt Harmenszoon Van Rijn, Girl in Fanciful Costume in a Picture 
Frame, 1641, Warsaw, Royal Castle. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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Painting in Amsterdam 1630-1650, makes clear the intensity of awareness ambi- 
tious Amsterdam painters had of each other's artistic innovations in this era.?! 
Rembrandt may have been first among the rivals, but was not exempt from 
such competitive and emulative instincts. That he moved away from the more 
exotic tronie-like depiction of the Warsaw painting to the humbler household 
servant image by 1645 (as seen in the Dulwich and Chicago paintings), and 
then made this female “type” the default choice for the workshop is a signifi- 
cant point about this sequence. 

Could Young Woman at an Open Half-Door have been painted by Samuel 
van Hoogstraten? Possibly or, more likely, by another member of Rembrandt's 
workshop. Is there, then, any justification in returning to my original ques- 
tion: is ita Rembrandt? The search to understand what precisely characterized 
Rembrandtas a painter of autograph works has unquestionably been advanced 
through the connoisseurship of recent decades. If we reduce Rembrandt's oeu- 
уге to those works that are solely autograph, Young Woman at an Open Half- 
Door would not be included in this list, and such a list is a necessary tool for 
understanding Rembrandt' technical and artistic brilliance. But if we wish to 
understand the greater phenomenon of Rembrandt as the master of the most 
important workshop in Amsterdam for several decades, a workshop that pro- 
duced "Rembrandts" of various subjects, sizes, and perhaps even workmanship 
and quality, but that bore the unmistakable stamp of *Rembrandtness" in their 
style, conception and mood, then our view of him would be impoverished 
without including the Chicago painting and other major workshop pieces. 
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CHAPTER 42 


Pieter Codde and the Industry of Copies in 
17th-century Dutch Painting 


Jochai Rosen 


Of the approximately four hundred paintings associated today with Pieter 
Codde (1599-1678) about half are copies.! Some of his paintings spawned as 
many as ten copies or more.? It is now quite clear that copies were an impor- 
tant, integral part of the early modern art market? fetching relatively high 
prices,* and that a profusion of copies after the works of a certain master was 
a mark of his success and estimable reputation. Nevertheless, art historical 
research has paid little attention to this phenomenon. This essay will therefore 
define the mechanism behind the copies made after Codde's works, thus shed- 
ding new light not only on the practices of the art market in Amsterdam but 
also on those of the 17th-century Dutch art scene as a whole. 

To set a basis for discussion, let us begin with the terminology used in this 
essay. We first of all talk of a Prototype (Dutch: principael or origineel), which 
is an original work of art that might be used as a source for the creation of 
any number of replicas, copies and other follow-ups. Sometimes the proto- 
type is associated with the idea of invention.® We then must be alert to the 


1 This essay was written as part of ongoing research towards a Pieter Codde Catalogue Raisonné. 

2 For example, a prototype by Pieter Codde depicting а merry company and dated 1639 (Oil on 
panel, 37.5 x 53 cm; Sale, Christie’s, London, 19 April 2000, lot 23, illustrated, is known to have 
at least thirteen copies and a few more unattached records. 

3 Linda Bauer, “A Letter by Barocci and the Tracing of Finished Paintings,’ The Burlington 
Magazine 128, no. 998 (May 1986), 355-357. 

4 De Marchi and Van Miegroet write that “In the first half of the seventeenth-century ... origi- 
nals often sold for only two or three times the price of a copy”. In other words, if a prototype 
by Codde would sell for Dfl. 60, a copy might fetch between Dfl. 20 and 30, thus making 
the production of copies a lucrative business. See Neil De Marchi and Hans van Miegroet, 
“Pricing Invention: ‘Originals, ‘Copies’ and their Relative Value in Seventeenth Century 
Netherlandish Markets,” in Economics of the Arts, Selected Essays, eds. V. A. Ginsburgh and 
P. M. Menger, (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1996), 28. 

5 Miguel Falomir, “Titian’s Replicas and Variants,’ in Titian (London: National Gallery, 
2003), 62. 

6 De Marchi and Van Miegroet, “Pricing Invention," 28. 
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term Replica, which here, denotes an exact duplication of a work of art by the 
original creator. In art historical literature we sometimes encounter the term 
Autograph Copy, which usually refers to this sort of duplication. If the original 
artist took the liberty of introducing changes to the prototype, the result would 
be a Variant or a Variation. Since I intend to show that Pieter Codde was not 
engaged in creating replicas or variants, I will for the most part refrain from 
using these terms. Finally we talk of a Copy (Dutch: kopie or copietje). This term 
refers to a manual duplication of a work of art by another hand made with no 
intention of misleading the viewer into believing it is an original by the art- 
ist; should such an intention exist the duplication would be a Forgery. Here 
we may expand and differentiate between a copy done under the supervision 
or with the knowledge of the creator and a copy done on the initiative of an 
art dealer or a collector unbeknownst to the original artist. We must also dif- 
ferentiate between a contemporary copy and a later copy, a distinction which 
is often very hard to make. It should be noted, furthermore, that the copy can 
differ from the prototype in material, technique and size. 

Following my opening remark and in line with the above terminology, I can 
now say that I am familiar with approximately 200 prototypes by Pieter Codde 
and approximately 150 copies after his works. 

Let us now examine one case of an original painting by Codde and two cop- 
ies after it. We can start with a typical Musical Company (Fig. 42.1), which he 
painted sometime in the mid-1630s. This painting, which was recently on the 
art market and was exhibited in TEFAF Maastricht in 2016, depicts a company 
of women and men gathered in a room, playing music and singing. In the mid- 
dle a seated woman plays a viola da gamba she holds in her lap while looking 
at a music book propped up on the table next to her. Behind the table another 
woman is playing a lute, and a man is standing nearby. Another company, con- 
sisting of a man and two women, stands a bit further behind on the right and 
sings from a music book. A large overturned basket rests on the floor next to 
a fireplace in the right background while a few more music books are placed 
around a stool in the left foreground. One of these books bears the artists typi- 
cal and very common monogram PC drawn with two bold brush strokes. This 
is an exquisite and highly detailed painting typical of Pieter Codde’s work. His 
refined draftsmanship clearly shows that he was able to create his own unique 
and easy-to-identify characters. When encountered they strike one as an old 
acquaintance, whereas a copy elicits the feeling of looking at a person who 
slightly resembles that acquaintance. 

This composition is also known from a copy of more or less the same size 
(Fig. 42.2). This copy is so well done that at first glance it can be mistaken for 
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an original by Codde. To detect the difference would require a certain degree 
of familiarity with Codde’s work. The omission of the basket seen in the proto- 
type is one sure sign that this is a copy rather than a replica, and certainly one 
inferior to the prototype quoted above (Fig. 42.1). It seems as though the min- 
ute detailing of the original basket had so much exhausted the copyist that he 
decided to skip over this object! And yet, this is a good copy that I would define 
as “one click away” from the original. Copies in this category tend to mislead 
modern day art professionals and, as a result, they often appear in auction and 
other catalogues as original works by Codde. 

There is at least another copy of this composition of more or less the same 
size (Fig. 42.3). This one is obviously of lesser quality, and I would define it as 
“two clicks away” from the prototype. Copies of this quality can usually be de- 
tected even by the untrained eye and are therefore listed in auction and other 
catalogues as a work after or in the manner of Pieter Codde. Indeed, when this 
painting was auctioned by Sotheby’s New York on January 28, 2005 as lot no. 
526, it was described as “Circle of Pieter Codde" although it is actually a copy. 
Here too, the copyist decided to skip over the time-consuming and challenging 
basket. 

As we have seen, the prototype discussed here (Fig. 42.1) bears the signa- 
ture of Pieter Codde. Interestingly, most of Codde's prototypes known to us 
are signed, whereas most of the copies are unsigned or, in some cases, include 
a forged signature that is easy to detect. This would suggest that there was 
no initial intention to conceal the fact that these are copies; on the contrary, 
an unsigned painting of obviously lesser quality indicates that it is a copy. 
Nevertheless, copy 1 (Fig. 42.2) does bear a signature, but a careful examination 
reveals that it is actually a rigid repetition of the monogram mentioned above. 
In any case, this is the exception to the rule, as most copies lack signatures. 

We now come to the point where we can discuss the mechanism behind the 
creation of these (Figs. 42.2 and 42.3) and other copies after Codde: 


1. First of all we should consider the possibility that Codde made the copies 
himself, and in this case they would be replicas. This possibility makes 
no sense: first of all, for an artist who works for the open market that 
would constitute a major waste of time and energy. The evidence sug- 
gests, rather, that during his active years, Codde created numerous pro- 
totypes, and that someone else devoted the time and effort necessary to 
create the numerous copies after them. This copyist or these copyists 
must have been painters inferior to Codde, as the lower quality of the 
copies demonstrates. 

2. The second option would be that students in Codde's studio, under his 
supervision, created the copies. Yet since the production of copies had 
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FIGURE 42.1 (The prototype): Pieter Codde, Musical Company, с. 1635-36, о/р, 32.3 x 40.6 
cm, previously with the art dealer Friederike Pallamar, Vienna, 1963. 





FIGURE 42.2 (Copyr) After Pieter Codde, Musical Company, о/р, 31.4 x 41 cm, previously in 
the Pieter Smidt van Gelder collection, Amsterdam. 
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FIGURE 42.3 (Copy 2) After Pieter Codde, Musical Company, о/р, 31.7x43.1 cm, previously 
in the Marc and Lillian Р. Rojtman collection, New York. 


turned into an industry and, as such, was fueled by commercial motiva- 
tion, it seems unlikely that a student or a few students would engage in 
producing copies, for this would contravene the practice of copying as 
a studying tool. A single copy made after a painting by one’s master for 
pedagogical purposes makes sense, but ten copies by that same student 
defy understanding. Such a large number of copies suggests an organized 
industry that could not have thrived in Codde's studio. Be that as it may, 
this possibility too is untenable, as Codde hardly had any students, cer- 
tainly not enough to carry out the enormous task of duplicating so many 
of his paintings.” 


7 There аге only two marginally known references to students of Pieter Codde: the inventory 
of Codde’s estate of 1636 mentions two paintings by a student (February 2, 1636, NAA 836, 
Reg. 27 Notary F. Bruynigh), but it is not known who that student was. Later, in his will, Codde 
mentions a certain Albert Jansz. as his student (October 8, 1669, NAA 2495, f. 445-446). 
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3. Тһе third possibility, that the copies were made by a professional copyist 
in Codde’s studio, under his supervision,® is also very unlikely, since an 
independent painter, even an inferior copyist, would not work in another 
painter’s studio. 

4. The fourth possibility would be that a professional copyist made the cop- 
ies in his own studio with Codde's permission or even partial supervision. 
But this is not very likely either, since most copyists were young, itinerant 
or simply inferior painters who could not afford a studio of their own and 
turned to copying to make ends meet. 

5. Finally, and most probably, professional copyists made the copies in the 
studio or shop of a third party with Codde's permission or even partial 
supervision. 


To conclude: It is my impression that most of the known copies after works by 
Pieter Codde were made in the 17th century, when his prototypes were highly 
fashionable. Their relatively large number suggests that they were made by nu- 
merous professional copyists in a large studio or shop. We know for certain 
that some ı7th-century art dealers employed copyists in their shop to increase 
the supply of works in the market.? There were rather few art operations in 
Amsterdam of the 1630s that could have supervised such an enormous task, 
among them the shop of the art dealer Hendrick van Uylenburgh (c.1585-1661). 

Pieter Codde and Hendrick van Uylenburgh moved in the same circles in 
17th-century Amsterdam and must have known each other well. In 1631, when 
Codde and his wife settled in their new house at the end of Anthoniebreestraat 
near the new St. Anthoniepoort, they were a few houses away from Hendrick 
van Uylenburgh's shop on no. 2 Jodenbreestraat. We also have evidence that 
Codde was in touch with the Van Uylenburgh firm: on May 14, 1672 he was called 
by Gerrit van Uylenburgh together with nine other artists to certify a number of 


8 Some well-known masters made part of their income as copyists, while lesser masters acted 
as full-time copyists, see Alfred Moir, Caravaggio and his Copyists, (New York: Harry Abrams, 
1976), 9. The Flemish master Remee van Leemput (1607-1675) was a well-known copyist, par- 
ticularly of works by Anthony van Dyck. The Flemish artist Abraham Vinck (c.1574-1619), 
who settled in Amsterdam in 1610, was a copyist, and was also involved in what would be 
defined today as forgery, see Moir, 17. For more examples of copyists who acquired some 
reputation, see J. Michael Montias, "Art Dealers in the Seventeenth-Century Netherlands,” 
Simiolus 18, no. 4 (1988), 246. 

9 Montias, 245-246. 
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Italian paintings.!° This document seems to suggest that Codde's ties with the 
Van Uylenburgh firm were quite extensive and deep. Van Uylenburgh’s shop 
employed copyists who copied the works of established masters. Between 
c. 1632 and 1635 it was Rembrandt who supervised the work of these copyists.! 
It has already been established that Codde and Rembrandt knew each other,” 
and, given the aforementioned connections, I believe that the copies after 
Pieter Codde’s prototypes were made in the shop of the art dealer Hendrick 
van Uylenburgh and that during a certain period it was Rembrandt who super- 
vised this process. 

Pieter Codde was active mainly in the 1630s, and during this decade he cre- 
ated numerous prototypes that were followed by numerous copies. We do not 
know why he decided to quit painting almost completely after 1640, but we do 
know that in his later years he enjoyed financial comfort. It seems that his 
financial strength—based on both his inheritance and his success as a painter 
during the 1630s—freed him from the need to earn a living. I believe that the 
industry of copies made after his prototypes must have contributed signifi- 
cantly to his financial strength during this period, and, furthermore, that the 
thriving industry of copies after Codde’s work is not unique but, rather, reflects 
a wider phenomenon that has yet to be studied. 
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